
PREFACE. 


During a very large part of the present century the 
standard English text-books on Psychology were the 
writings of Mill and Dr. Bain. The cause of this 
was probably not so much any general acceptance of 
the teaching of the school to which these writers 
belonged by Universities or Examiners, as the fact 
that their works—and almost theirs alone—con¬ 
tained in an interesting and tolerably popular form 
a treatment of psychological subjects which could 
be apparently detached from the more abstruse 
metaphysical problems. Be the explanation what 
it may, all thoughtful men who adhere to any form 
of Christianity, or even of Theism, must consider 
such a result lamentable. It could not have been 
other than profoundly injurious to the intellectual 
and moral health of a nation, to have successive 
generations of young, vigorous, and inquiring minds 
bred up on the philosophical diet of a school, which 
—whatever euphemistic title we may choose to call it 
by—virtually denies the Spirituality and Immortality 
of the Soul, the Freedom of the Will, and the reality 
of Moral distinction^. Fortunately, in recent years 
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there has been somewhat of an improvement in this 
respect, and though the present philosophical out¬ 
look seems cheerless enough, it at all events 
possesses this advantage over the situation of thirty 
years ago—that the monopoly of a narrow and in¬ 
tolerant sect has been destroyed, and the science 
of Psychology is no longer deemed in England 
identical with tlie teaching of a single specially 
anti-Christian school. Every day there issues 
from the press a rich variety of psychological 
works, written from all possible points of view. 
Skilful translations, too, of not infrequently very 
second-rate foreign authors, and erudite mono 
graphs on obscure long-forgotten writers, whose 
claims to recognition by posterity are somewhat 
difficult to discern, appear in abundance. In such 
circumstances I venture to hope that an attempt 
at an English exposition of the Psychology of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, and an application of 
their principles to modern questions, ought to be 
of interest, not only to the Catholic reader, but to 
every student of Philosophy. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted, even by 
those who have least sympathy with media;val 
thought, that the Scholastic Philosophy has had 
more influence on the intellectual, literary, and 
moral development of the human race, than any, 
nay, than all other systems of speculation taken 
together. Yet the notion of the Scholastic Philo- 
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Sophy which can be gained from the sketches or 
rather caricatures of that Philosophy usually pre¬ 
sented by English authors, is of the most imperfect 
and misleading kind. Consequently, an elementary 
work giving the substance of Scholastic psycho¬ 
logical teaching, seems to be a desideratum; and I 
cherish the hope that the reader who has hitherto 
known the doctrines of the Schoolmen only under 
the form in which they are ordinarily exhibited by 
British writers, will find tliem considerably more 
reasonable than he had imagined. 

The exact scope of the present Manual of 
•Psychology may, perhaps, be most easily indicated 
by explaining its genesis. It is based on a series of 
lectures given for some time past in alternate years 
to the students of the Higher School who follow 
the Philosophical course at Stonyhurst College. The 
object of that course of Philosophy is to afford these 
young men a careful discipline in the teaching of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, and to exercise them 
more especially in the application of the principles 
of the Peripatetic Philosophy to the problems and 
difficulties of the present day. In the lectures on 
Psychology it was also necessary to keep in view 
the needs of those students who require a know¬ 
ledge of this science for Public Examinations. 
Accordingly, the aim of this work is to present to 
the English reader an exposition of positive doctrine 
such as is contained in the psychological writings of 
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Liberatore or Xigliara, together with a more detailed 
tu atment of those questions which have attracted 
inost attention in the recent psychological literature 
of this country. 

The better to carry out this secondary part 
of my programme, I have endeavoured to give 
succinct accounts of all the more important psycho¬ 
logical questions which have been discussed during 
the modern period. I have been led to introdu’ce 
so much historical matter, partly by the general aim 
of the work—the interpretation or solution of new 
problems by means of old principles; partly because 
experience has assured me that the history of a 
dispute is, as a rule, the easiest as well as the most 
interesting way of enabling the student to attain 
a clear comprehension of the point at issue; and 
partly because I am convinced that the chrono¬ 
logical development of a theory is a most thorough 
test of the value of the principles from which it 
started, I have not, however, in these sketches 
confined myself to the mere narration of opinions. 
My exposition throughout is accompanied by 
criticism, and my constant aim has been to exhibit 
counter hypotheses in such a manner as to bring 
out clearly the true doctrine. 

Moreover, I have deemed it advisable to 
indicate the methods and chief results of the most 
recent investigations in Physiology and Psycho¬ 
physics which seem to touch on our subject. It 
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is true, indeed, that very little light is thrown on 
Philosophical or Psychological problems by these 
branches of knowledge. Still under all circum¬ 
stances it would be desirable that the student 
of the human mind should have an ekmientary 
acquaintance with the organic conditions of mental 
life; but at the present day, when advocates of 
Materialism, presuming on the ignorance of their 
audience, are frequently found to declare tliat the 
progress of Physiology or Physics has disproved 
the spirituality of the soul, an understanding of 
the real nature and significance of the achievements 
of these sciences in this direction, is of the very 
first importance. 

It will scarcely be necessary to remind the 
young Catholic reader that the fact of my frequently 
citing or referring to certain writers does not in any 
way imply a general recommendation of their works 
as likely to assist in the attainment of truth. I 
have, in fact, very often preferred to illustrate a 
point by some inconsistent admission on the part of 
an adversary. At the same time, in order to assist 
the advanced student, whose course of studies may 
require more profound knowledge of current con¬ 
troversies, I have indicated under the heading 
Readings, special portions of various authors, which, 
even if sometimes not as accurate as I should wish, 
may yet, I believe, be consulted with profit. 

The conditions of the series have compelled me 
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to discuss many subjects more briefly than I would 
have desired, and it is the narrowness of the pre¬ 
scribed limits which has caused me to handle in 
notes several questions that would claim a place in 
the body of a larger work. However, even where 
forced to be short, I have endeavoured to exhibit 
the general lines on which a larger treatment should 
run. 

I have sought both in the foot-notes and in 
the “ Readings ” to acknowledge the various sources 
whence I have derived assistance; but, in addition, 
I desire to express my obligations to an unpub¬ 
lished MS. of Father Herbert Lucas on Phenomenal 
Psychology, which he kindly placed at my disposal. 

As regards the arrangement of the matter, the 
more special or abstruse questions are discussed in 
smaller type. The general reader will, therefore, 
find in tl^ larger print a brief treatment of the 
questions of most importance; and it may perhaps 
be advantageous for the student coiiii)letely unac¬ 
quainted with philosophical literature on first 
perusal to omit or read in a merely cursory manner 
the portions contained in smaller type. This will 
probably be found advisable, at all events up to 
chapter xviii. Thenceforward, however, the sections 
dealing with difficulties or objections to our doctrine 
should be considered essential, and, I hope, may 
be intelligible and satisfactory. 


July, iSijo. 
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Introductiom. 


CHAPTER I. 

DliFINITION AND SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

P*iYCHOLOGY (7% ‘^vxv'i \6yo<i) is that branch of 
philosophy which studies the human mind or soul. 
l !y the mind or soul (yfru^jj) is meant the thinking 
principle, that by which I feel, know, and will, and 
by which my body is animated. The terms Ego, 
Self, Subject, Spirit, are used as synonymous with 
mind and soul, and, though slight differences attach 
to some of them, it will be convenient for us (except 
where we specially call attention to divergencies of 
meaning) to follow common usage and employ them 
as practically equivalent.^ 

' In strict language the word mind designates the animating 
principle as the subject of consciousness, while soul refers to it as the 
root of all forms of rdtal activity. Sf int is of still narrower extension 
than mind, indicating properly a bkng capable of the higher, rational, 
or inlellectml order of conscious life. Ego and self strictly signify 
the whole person constituted of soul and body, while subject marks 
the contr.'if i between the mental and external or physical world. 
'I'he (ii rivaii .’e term subjective is similarly opposed to objective as 
denoting menial in opposition to material phenomena—what pertains 
to the knowing mind as contrasted with what belongs to the object 
known. 
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We may here be met with the objection that we 
arc unwarrantably postulating at the very com¬ 
mencement of our work the most disputed doctrine 
in the whole science of Psychology—the existence 
of some “ insci'italtle entity,” called the soul. To 
this we reply that for the present we only use the 
term provisionally to indicate the source or root 
of our conscious states. We make no assumption 
as regards the nature of this principle. Whether 
ft be the brain, the nervous system, the whole 
organism, or a pure spirit, we do not yet attempt 
to decide. But we claim to he justified, in employ¬ 
ing the familiar terms soul and mind to designate 
this apparent bond, by the obvious fact that ouf 
various mental states manifest themselves as bound 
together in a single unity. 

The subject-matter of Psychology is, then, the 
Soul or Mind. The psychologist investigates those 
phenomena which we call sensations, perceptions, 
thoughts, volitions, and emotions; he analyses 
them, classifies them, and seeks to reduce them to 
the smallest number of fundamental activities. He 
studies the nature of their e.xercise and the laws 
which govern their operations, and he endeavours to 
enunciate a body of general truths which will accu¬ 
rately describe their chief and most characteristic 
leatures. But Psychology cannot resi here. It is a 
branch of Philosophy,'^ and if it is to justify this title 

* Etymologically, Philosophy (^i\oao<pia) is equivalent to the 
love of wisdom, but at a vf ry early date it had conn: to signify the 
possession of the highest knowledge, or wisdom itself. Wisdom or 
Philosophy, thus understood, was defined as the science of things in 
their last causes. The term. Metaphysics, was also employed as syno¬ 
nymous with Philosophy, to denote the science which investigates 
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it is bound not to be satisfied witli the mere genera¬ 
lization of facts; it must pass on to iiujuire into 
the inner nature and constitution of tlie root and 
subject of these phenomena; it must ascem! from 
the knowledge of the effect to that of the cause. 
Consequently, a work which does iiutliing more 
tlian describe and classify the operations of the 
mind, omitting all discussion regarding (he mind 
itself, is but an abortive attempt at a science of 
Psychology La Psycholo;.nc sans ante, is Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. What is the 
meaning and value of life ? What are we ? Whence 
come we? Whither go we ? These have ever I>een 
q»e,stions of profound interest to the human race, 
and it is the belief that Psychology can throw some 
light on them which has always vested w ith such 
importance this branch of Philosophy. Besides the 
fact that the chief interest for mankind in Psycln)K)gy 
is due to the expectation that some information as 
regards the nature of the soul itself can be theiic.e 
derived, there is another reason for the e.'.plicit 
treatment of these metaphysical problems here. 

the ultimate principles of things. Metaphysics has been diviilej 
into Ontology, General Mclaphytyics or Metaphysics pr^pn, rtlso citllul 
General Metaphysics, which studies the nainre and allrihutes oi 
J ‘•cinj; in general, and Special Metaphysics, includintr Cosmolm'y, li'aftonal 
Theology, and PsychoUn:y, which investigate sttecial (criiis <d Iltiitg. 
Uy iiiany modern waiters, the terms I’hilosojihy and Metapliysics 
are used in a very vague and indelinite sense, to signify tht; investi¬ 
gation of all fiindaniental problems bearing on the iiltinialc origin, 
constitution, or end of things, and tin? nature of knowledge. 

Yet such a iriincaied fxposiii'-n of the subject is almost 
unanimously adopted by English psychologists. Confer. A. Thiiii, 
Mental Scienci, pp. 1- 3; J. Sully, Outlines of I's.ychology, pp. i. 2; 
]. C. Murray, Handbook of Psychology, pp. 1, 2; T. Kibot, Con- 
Umporaty English Psychology pp. 15—20; J. D. Morell, Outhms oj 
Mental Philosophy, pp. i —3 
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The two sets of questions are incapable of isolation. 
They can never be really separated. Our final 
conclusions as regards many vital philosophical 
problems are necessarily determined by the view 
taken of the nature of mental activity in the 
empirical part of the science. The sensationalist 
doctrines, for instance, on perception, intellectual 
cognition, or volition, cannot be reconciled with 
the Hegelian or with the Intuitionalist conception 
of the mind. It is, consequently, only fair to the 
reader that the philosophical conclusions to which 
the treatment of mental phenomena presented to 
him logically lead, should be clearly pointed out. 

The discussion of the former questions—thp 
inquiry into the character of our various mental 
states and operations—is called by diiferent writers 
Phenomenal, Empirical, or Experimental Psychology; 
whilst the investigation into the nature of the mind 
itself is styled Rational Psychology. Sir W. Hamilton 
describes this second part as Inferential Psychology, 
or the Ontology of the mind.* The term Phenomenal 
is applied to the first part of Psychology, because 
it investigates the various phenomena of the mind, 
the facts of consciousness. It is called Empirical 
or Experimental, because we have an immediate 
experience of these facts: we can study them by 
immediate observation. The second part of our 
subject is marked by the epithet Rational, because 
the truths which are there enunciated are reached, 
not by direct experience, but by reasoning from the 
conclusions established in the earlier part. In the 
‘ Metaphysics, Vol. I. p. izj. 
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present work we have devoted Book I. mainly to 
Empirical Psychology, whilst Book II. is confined 
to the problems of Rational Psychology. We have 
not, however, sought to make the division rigid: 
in fact, our chief contention is that a complete 
and accurate separation of the two branches of 
Psychology is impossible. Thus we have included in 
our First Book certain questions regarding external 
perception, memory, the origin of ideas, the natii' c 
of intellectual activity, and the freedom of the will 
which would now-a-days be usually allotted to the 
sphere of Rational Psychology. The two branches 
of the science of course employ both observation 
and inference; but while frequent appeal to the facts 
of consciousness is a prominent feature in the first 
stage, deductive reasoning prevails in the last. 
Starting from the knowledge acquired in Empirical 
Psychology regarding the character of the opera¬ 
tions and activities of the mind, we draw further 
conclusions as to the nature and constituticfh of the 
root or subject of these activities. The knowledge 
of the effect leads us up to that of the cause; the 
mode of action indicates the nature of the agent. 
We may thus hope by a judiciously combined use 
of reasoning and observation to attain to a well 
grounded assurance regarding the existence of an 
immaterial soul, its relations with the body, its 
origin, and its future destiny. 

The scope of P^chology will be made still clearer 
by pointing out how it is connected with other 
kindred sciences, and how it is separated from 
them. In the scheme of strictly metaphysical 
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branches of speculation it stands opposed to 
Cosmology, as the Philosophy of spirit to that of 
nature The latter science seeks to investigate the 
innei constitution of matter, the nature of space 
and time, and the ultimate principles or laws which 
underlie and govern the course of the universe; 
while Psychology confines itself to the study of the 
subjective world, the mind of man. There are, 
however, other departments of Philosophical know¬ 
ledge of a subjective character; both Logic and 
Ethics deal with mental activities. As regards 
Rational Psychology, which inquires into the nature 
of the mind itself, there is no difficulty in seeing 
how it is differentiated from these sciences, so we 
need only keep Empirical Psychology in view whe'n 
comparing them. Both Psychology and Logic study 
mental states, but whereas the former embraces 
within its ken sensations, emotions, volitions, and 
all other classes of conscious acts, the latter is 
limited to the consideration of cognitive operations, 
and mainly to that of reasoning. Again, the points 
of view from which they approach their subject- 
matter is different. Psychology looks on our 
mental processes as natural events interesting in 
themselves. It seeks to describe and classify them, 
to explain their genesis, and to discover their laws 
or constant modes of action. It, may, indeed, 
incidentally afford useful information regarding the 
acquisition of habits, the cultivation of the memory, 
and the training of other faculties ; but its primary 
aim is speculative. Logic, on the other hand, is 
interested in mental operations as representative oj 
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objective fact. It is the science, not of thinking in 
general, but of correct thinking. It is less purely a 
speculative science, and in the eyes of some even 
its primary aim is practical. Its object is the dis¬ 
covery of the general canons of truth. It is, in the 
words of St. Thomas, “ the science which teaches 
man how to order aright the acts of the intellect 
in the pursuit and attainment of truth.” In a 
word, while Psychology studies thought merely as 
a subject, Logic investigates it for an object. The 
researches of the p.sychologist are directed towards 
the causal connections between mental states, and 
lead up to the apprehension of a body of natural 
laws—general truths describing uniformities of 
succession and co-existence among such states. 
Those of the logician centre upon the rational 
correlations of intellectual acts, and result in the 
formulation of a code of normal laws—a body of 
precepts—which can be disobeyed but under the 
penalty of error. In addition to these points of 
similarity and contrast, the two sciences are related 
by a certain mutual interdependence. Psychology, 
like every other science, mu-st conform to the rules 
of right reasoning; it must observe the canons of 
inductive and deductive inference, and it must 
carry out the general precepts of Logical Method. 
On the other*hand, the validity of thought may be 
seriously affected by its genesis. The materials 
with which the logician works are products which 
have been analyzed by the psychologist, and, con¬ 
sequently, although Logic is not properly based on 
Psychology, a false theory of the nature of our 
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cognitive faculties may sap the very foundations 
of knowledge, and lead to a disbelief in the existence 
of all real truth. Logic may therefore at times 
have to appeal to a sound system of Psychology in 
justification of its fundamental assumptions. 

Ethics as the science of morality is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from Psychology. It investigates the 
right end of human action, the nature and founda¬ 
tions of moral distinctions, the grounds of moral 
obligation, and the sanctions of morality. It 
classifies virtues, vices, and duties, and promulgates 
the rules of right conduct. Whereas Psychology 
considers our mental activities in their causes, 
Ethics studies them in their results; and while 
Logic seeks to harmonize cognition with the order 
of the physical world—the Real; Ethics would 
conform volition to the order of the moral world— 
the Ideal.^ In establishing, however, the existence 
of moral intuitions, and in exhibiting their character, 
appeal must be made to the philosophy of the 
mind. The nature of the mental activity called 
conscience, the genesis of moral sentiments, the 
formation of moral habits, and the freedom of the 
will, a truth on the proof of which moral responsi¬ 
bility in its universally accepted sense is absolutely 
dependent; all these questions—matters of the 
highest importance to the moral * philosopher— 
belong to the sphere of Psychology. 

* We have noticed only the most striking points of contrast. 
Strictly speaking, Logic is concerned for all truth—physical, meta¬ 
physical, and moral. For a complete account of the province ol 
Logic, cf. Logic, by K F. Clarke, S.J. c. i On the question how 
^ Logic is to have all(;tted to it a practical aim, cf. id. pp. 19—35 
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The term Biology is sometimes used in a wide 
sense to embrace all the branches of knowledge 
which treat of the phenomena of life. More 
properly, it comprehends two co-ordinate physical 
sciences,® Morphology, which investigates the struc¬ 
tures of living organisms, and Physiology, which in¬ 
vestigates their functions. The latter science stands 
in close relations to Psychology, both Phenomenal 
and Rational. The physiologist studies the various 
operations of our vegetative life, he examines 
into the action of digestion, respiration, growth, 
nutrition, and the other vital processes which 
take place within us. He observes the working of 
^our several organs, and seeks to enunciate laws 
that will express the general uniformities exhibited 
in the aggregate of operations which go to constitute 
our physical life. These events are perceived by 
the external senses, and are ultimately reducible 
to movements in matter. Physiology is thus dis¬ 
tinguished from Empirical Psychology, both by the 
phenomena of which it treats, and by the facully 
through which these phenomena are apprehended. 
It is marked off on the other hand from Rational 

• The term positive science is frequently used to designate those 
branches of knowledge which deal with the laws oiphenomena, facts 
observable by immediate experience. Some writers would confine the 
term science exclusively to this signification. Such usage is, however, 
ill^timate. The object of science is to discover causation ; con ¬ 
sequently, the inquiry into primary causes, which are properly the 
real causes, has a fortiori a right to this title. For the sake of 
precision, however, the term philosophical science may be con¬ 
veniently employed to denote those branches of knowledge which 
deal not merely with secondary, but with the higher or primary 
causes. Rational Psychology is in this sense a philosopliical 
science, as compared with the phenomenalistic or so-called positive 
ssiences of Physiology and Empirical Psychology. 
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Psychology, as the positive science of the physical 
manifestations of life from the philosophical science 
which seeks to investigate into the inner nature of 
the subject of vital phenomena, both phymal and 
psychical. Again, the vegetative and psychical 
activities proceeding from the same root recipro¬ 
cally influence each other. Our sensations, intel¬ 
lectual operations, emotions, and volitions, are 
profoundly affected by the physical condition of 
the organism at the time, and in turn they modify 
the character of the functions of physical life. 
Consequently, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
Physiology forms an important supplementary source 
of knowledge in building up our science of Empirical 
Psychology. But Rational Psychology is still more 
concerned with the teaching of Physiology. Its 
scope is to investigate the inner nature of the 
subject or root of both psychical and vegetative 
functions, and the relations subsisting between 
that subject and the body. It is alike interested, 
therefore, in the sciences of conscious and of un¬ 
conscious life, and its final conclusions must alike 
harmonize with the established truths of Physiology 
and of Empirical Psychology. 

Readings.—On the dignity, utility, and scope of Psychology, cf. 
St. Thomas, Comm, de Anima, Lib. 1 . 11 . i, 2; Dr. Stockl, Lehrbueh 
der Philosophie, §§ 1—3 ; P^e Chcdsin, Co«rs ElimemUtm ii PUiosophk, 

pp. 



CHAPTER 11. 

METHOD OF PSYCHOI.OGY. 

In describing Psychology as the science of the 
iiuman mind or soul, three conditions are implied— 
first, that Psychology has a definite subject-matter, 
the nature and activities of the thinking subject; 
^secondly, that it possesses an efficient method ; 
thirdly, that it comprehends a systematized body 
of general truths, or, in other words, that it 
embraces a number of facts in their relations to 
their universal causes. In our first chapter we 
sought to mark out clearly the field of ouf science; 
in the present we purpose to describe its method, 
pointing out the chief instruments of investigation 
which lie open to us; the rest of the work will be 
devoted to the satisfaction of the third essential 
requirement. 

The subject-matter of Empirical Psychology is 
consciousness. Now states of consciousness can only 
be observed By introspection —that is, by the turning 
of the mind in on itself. Consequently this faculty 
of internal observation must be our chief instrument 
in the study of the mind. To its adjudication must 
be the first as well as the ultimate appeal in every 
psychological problem. Mental states can only be 
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apprehended by each man’s own consciousness. 
Their reality consists in this apprehension—their 
esse is percipi. Therefore the endeavour to decide 
as to their nature or origin by information gathered 
from any other source is obviously absurd. The 
greatest care must, however, be taken to notice 
accurately all the aspects of the phenomena pre¬ 
sented to us, and to detect those numerous un¬ 
obtrusive differences in the character of mental 
phenomena which may indicate profound divergency 
in the nature of their source. The injudicious 
observer, impressed by the greater intensity of 
sentient states, may thus easily ignore the more 
subtle activities of our higher rational life, and so 
be led to form a conception of mind from which the 
most important features are absent.^ 

Still, although our mental states are of an 
evanescent character, and enjoy but a transitory 
existence, it must nevertheless be insisted on that 
they are' facts as real as any in the universe. A 
sensation, an intellectual judgment, or a volition, 
possesses as much reality as a nervous current, a 
chemical solution, or a transit of Venus; and whilst 
the most thorough-going sceptic cannot question the 
existence of states of consciousness, ingenious and 

* The truth of this remark is strikingly illustrated in the history 
of Mental Philosophy in this country by the mtTaner in which the 
relational activity of the mind—its power of apprehending universal 
relations—has been ignored or misconceived by the entire sen¬ 
sationalist school from Hartley to Dr. Bain. The writings of 
Stirling, Green. Bradley, and other thinkers of Hegelian tendencies 
have bad in recent years the good effect of bringing about the 
re-discovery of this intellectual faculty, which occupied such a 
prominent position in the psychologic^ system of the leading 
sdioiastic philosophers. 
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acute thinkers have been found over and over again 
to deny us all certainty regarding material objects. 

This mode of investigating psychical phenomena 
by means of internal observation is called the Subjec¬ 
tive or Introspective Method. It must be supplemented, 
however, by other lines of research, if we wish to 
make our conclusions as trustworthy and as widely 
applicable as possible. Appeal to these additional 
means of information constitutes what is called the 
Objective Method of inquiry, since they form part of 
the outside world, and are apprehended only through 
the eternal senses. But evidence gained in this 
way is of an essentially secondary or supplementary 
value, its chief use being that of suggestion or 
corroboration. The principal forms of objective 
investigation are the following: 

1. The results of other men’s observations of 
their own minds as far as these results can be 
gathered from oral description, and compared with 
the results of our own individual experience. 

2. The products of the human mind as embodied 
in language may afford valuable information. Com¬ 
parative philology and the study of various literatures 
are here our chief resources. Language has been 
happily styled crystallized or fossilized thought, and 
under skilful handling it may be made to unfold 
many interesting secrets of past mental history. 
Thus the rich and varied vocabulary of the Tagan 
dialect, which contains over 30,000 words, a vast 
inherited wealth far beyond the needs of the present 
generation, is maintained by Professor Max Mailer to 
point to a degradation of that race from a previous 
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condition of considerable mental development, rather 
than to a gradual evolution from a lower and less 
intellectual state.^ Similarly the presence in various 
languages of words connoting certain moral ideas 
may constitute important testimony in disputed 
interpretations of consciousness. 

3. A diligent study of the human mind as mani¬ 
fested at different periods of life, and in different 
grades of civilization, may throw much light on the 
laws which govern the development of the mental 
faculties, and on the conditions which have given 
rise to various customs, sentiments, and mod®s of 
thought. Historical researches into the manners, 
religions, and social institutions of different nations 
may here prove very fruitful. 

4. The study of the instincts, habits, and other 
psychical activities of the lower animals, if under¬ 
taken in a sober and judicious spirit, can be made 
to yield considerable assistance in some questions. 
This sphere of investigation, when grouped with 
that just mentioned, is sometimes rather question¬ 
ably dignified with the title of Comparative Psychology. 
However, the anthropomorphic tendency in man to 
project his own thoughts and sentiments into other 
beings renders this scientific instrument peculiarly 
liable to abuse. Still subject to proper precautions 
it may assist us materially. By means of it we may 

• Cf. •* The Savage.” Nineteenth Century, January, 1885, p. lao. 
Professor Max Muller there argues very forcibly, that •' the magni¬ 
ficent ruins in the dialects, whether of Fuegians, Mohawks, or 
Hottentots, tell us of mental builders whom no one could match at 
present.” The Tagan language is that spoken by the natives of 
Terra del Fuego, the race which Darwin considered to be the 
lowest and least developed family of human beings yet fmiud. 
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advantageously apply the great inductive methods of 
difference and residues. The lower animals possess 
certain faculties in common with man, but they 
are deficient in others, and hence by a diligent 
study of their actions we are enabled to distinguish 
how much of man’s conduct is necessarily due to 
different faculties. 

5. The science of Physiology is also a source of 
valuable information. The intimate nature of the 
relations between the mind and the organism, so 
strongly emphasized in the Aristotelian and Scholastic 
Philosophy which conceives the soul as the form of 
the body, receives more elucidation every day with 
the advance of biological science. In examining 
into the operations of sense, the development of 
imagination and memory, the formation of habits, 
and the transmission of hereditary tendencies, the 
advantage of a knowledge of the physical basis of 
these phenomena is obvious; but as all. mental 
processes, even the most purely spiritual acts ol 
intellect and volition, are probably accompanied or 
conditioned by cerebral changes, too much labour 
cannot be devoted to the study of the constitution, 
structure, and working of the organism. At the 
same time care must be taken to distinguish clearly 
between the two orders of facts. The mental state 
and its physiological accompaniment or condition 
are separated, as Professor Tyndall says, by an 
“impassable chasm.” It is then not sufficient to 
explicitly admit once or twice, as most writers of 
the Sensist school do admit, that the neural and 
psychical events are divided by a difference which 
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transcends all other differences, and then to forget, 
or lead the reader to forget, the vital character of 
this difference. The mental states must be treated 
and described throughout in such a way that no 
confusion between the two kinds of phenomena is 
caused to arise in the student’s mind, and he must 
not be misled into supposing that a conscious process 
has been finally explained when its physical correlate 
has been indicated, or when the whole operation has 
been described in cloudy physiological language. It 
is, therefore, a grave violation of the most rudi¬ 
mentary maxims of philosophical procedure, and an 
unpardonable abuse of nomenclature, in a work of 
professedly scientific character, to call the neural 
concomitant the physical “ side ” or “ aspect ” of a 
sensation, and to speak of “ waves of emotion ” or 
the “ glandular nature of the affections.” * 

6 . Hand in hand with Physiology goes Pathology, 
the complementary science of organic disease; and 
the opportunities presented in the investigations 
connected with this branch of knowledge for the 
observation of mental activities in an isolated or 
abnormal condition will occasionally throw light 
on obscure questions. Somnambulism, illusions, 
hallucinations, and various forms of insanity exhibit 
particular mental functions under exceptional con¬ 
ditions, and not infrequently suggest or confirm 
explanations of special mental operations. Simi¬ 
larly, the study of those deprived of different senses 

* For ■ome admirable remarks oa tbe abase of physiological 
(erminology in describing mental states, ct. Dr. MartioeaB*i 
Pkilos^Ueat and TktgitgM, Vol. I. pp. 352^54. 
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may advance the scientific analysis of normal per¬ 
ception and the discovery of how much is due to 
the various faculties. But here aj^ain judgment is 
required, and we must be on our guard against 
assigning too much weight to irregular and excep¬ 
tional cases. The emotional interest excited by 
abnormal occurrences may easily lead us to exagge¬ 
rate their philosophical importance, and to forget 
that after all the proper subject-matter of our science 
is the mens sana in corpore^sano. The reality of this 
danger becomes apparent when we find writers on 
Psychology founding their theories as to the nature 
of the soul, or of its cognitive operations, not on 
the observation of the activities of the normal healthy 
mind, but on dubious conjectures -regarding some 
obscure ill-understood forms of mental aberration 
that appear perhaps once among a hundred thousand 
human beings. 

We have here explicitly enumerated the various 
sources from which our science draws its materials, 
but, although it has only in recent times become 
customary thus to classify them in detail, they have 
been made use of by writers on the philosophy of the 
mind since the days of Plato and Aristotle. Some 
recent authors appear at times to believe that these 
methods of inductive inquiry are a result of modern 
discovery, and that surprising advances of an un¬ 
defined character have been, or in the immediate 
future will be, effected by their means in our know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the mind. A comparatively 
brief study, however, of Aristotle’s great work on the 
soul, and of his supplementary treatises on special 
c 
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psychological questions, will show how fully he 
appreciated the value of these extended fields of 
information/ 

The method pursued in Rational Psychology 
will be mainly deductive. From the truths estab¬ 
lished in the earlier part of our work as regards the 
life of the soul, we shall draw inferences as to its 
inner constitution; from the character of the activity 
we shall argue to the nature of the agent, from 
the degree of perfection in the effect we shall reason 
up to that of the cause. 

The scope just assigned to Psychology is objected 
to by writers of widely different schools in this country, 
so it may be well to add a few supplementary remarks 
in defence of our position. Opponents we may divide 
into three classes. Some deny the possibility of a 
science either of Rational or Phenomenal Psychology. 
Others, admitting the existence of a genuine science of 
the phenomena of the mind, deny the possibility of any 
real knowledge regarding the nature or existence ol 
the soul. Others, again, whilst allowing with this 
second class the value of Empirical Psychology, ex¬ 
clude from its treatment various questions, such as the 
freedom of the will, and the origin of intellectual ideas, 
on the ground that these are metaphysical or philo¬ 
sophical problems to be treated of elsewhere. As 
regards this last view, the divergence from us may be 
mainly one of method and classification. Provided 
these questions are satisfactorily discussed in some 
branch of Philosophy, it does not appear vital what 
department be selected. We may, however, point out 
that Psychology, the philosophy of the mind, seems to 
be under more distinct obligations to face these prob¬ 
lems than any other science; and, in the second place, 

* M. St. Hilaire has shown clearly how accurate were the views 
of the founder of the Peripatetic school on the use of the inductive 
methods in Psychology. Cf. PsydUlogi* d 'AristoU, pp. lii- -Ixv. 
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as we have already stated, any attempt at adequate 
treatment of mental phenomena will inevitably involve 
some particular philosophical view as to the nature of 
our faculties. 

The only sufficient answer to writers of the second 
class—those who den^ the possibility of a rational 
science of the soul—is to work out a systematized 
body of certain truths regarding its nature, and the 
relations subsisting between it and the body. This 
we will endeavour to accomplish in the Second Book 
of the present volume. That a work claiming to be 
a treatise on Psychology ought to make some such 
attempt seems so manifest that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why the duty should be so uniformly ignored in 
English manuals. Locke’s influence and the national 
distaste for metaphysical argument has had much to do 
with it, but probably the authority of the Scotch school 
has had still more. For it was to Reid and Stewart 
th'ose most interested in a satisfactory exposition of the 
evidence bearing on the existence and character of 
the human soul naturally looked for a proper vindi¬ 
cation of the subject. Unfortunately, idolatry of 
empirical fact and contempt for deductive reasoning 
reached a climax in the common-sense school. As a 
consequence, the worship of the Baconian method in 
its most exaggeratedly vicious form wrought that evil 
in the science of the mind which it would assuredly 
have effected, had it been as faithfully followed, in the 
study of external nature.® Thus we find that whilst in 
Germany and other Continental countries mental philo¬ 
sophy was approached with a view to the solution of 
the most interesting and important problems that can 
occupy the human spirit, British psychologists have 
been seeking to convert their science into a mere natural 
history of psycHical phenomena. Any attempt at a 
comprehensive treatment of our mental activities is 

‘ On the reaction against the pure Baconian doctrine of method 
in recent times, see Jevons’ Principles of Science, Vol. II. c. xxiii. He 
remarks that '• its value may be estimated historically by the fact 
that it has not been followed by any of the great masters of science." 
(P- *34 ) 
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Stigmatized as an illegitimate introduction of philoso¬ 
phical problems, and we have finally reached a stage 
in which even such a clearly psychological question as 
the freedom of the will is to be inexorably boycotted 
on the grounds of its connexion with the discredited 
science of metaphysics. 

As regards the third class of opponents—those who 
deny the possibility of a genuine science even of 
phenomenal psychology—since they attack the founda¬ 
tions on which our whole work rests, we will here state 
and answer briefly their chief arguments. The leading 
representatives of this view have been Corate in France, 
and Dr. Maudsley at home. Both teach that Psycho¬ 
logy is merely a subsidiary department of Biology, and 
that it must be studied exclusively or mainly by objec¬ 
tive methods. Dr. Maudsley states the case against 
Psychology at length in the earlier part of his work, 
T^^e Physiologv of Mind. But in this, as indeed in otl^er 
philosophical questions, that vigorous writer does not 
appear to hold very clear or consistent opinions even 
throughout the course of the same volume. 

I. He urges that Psychology, as a distinct inde¬ 
pendent science built up by introspection, is impossible, 
for introspection is itself impossible. “ In order to 
obsurve*^ its own action it is necessary that the mind 
pause from activity, yet it is the train of activity that 
is to be observed.” ifThe Physiology of Mind, p. 17.) 

This assertion we must meet by a direct denial, 
supported by an appeal to each man’s inner experience. 
First, as regards the various modes of our sentient life, 
sensations, perceptions, appetites, pleasures and pains, 
our only difficulty is to understand how such a state¬ 
ment as that attention to them causes their immediate 
annihilation could ever have been penqpd. Life could be 
made happy without much difficulty if our disagreeable 
states and experiences would vanish when we turned 
to observe them; but unfortunately cold, hunger, thirst, 
and disease, the pains of muscular strain, and of tooth¬ 
ache are not such obliging visitors. The activities of 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, can certainly be 
studied both in actual operation on their objects, and 
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as reproduced in imagination. Secondly, that we can 
attend to and examine our higher forms of mental 
activity is equally certain. Emotions, desires, per¬ 
ceptions of relations, reasonings can be both con¬ 
comitantly studied in their direct course® and afterwards 
recalled by memory. This is due equally in either case 
to the self-conscious power of the mind, and implies in 
us a higher order of mental activity than that involved 
in mere sentient affections. Our only proof of this, as 
well as of every other psychological fact, must be an 
appeal to each man’s own consciousness. 

2. Again, it is a maxim of “ inductive philosophy 
that observation should l)egin with simple instances, 
ascent being made from them step by step through 
appropriate generalizations.” (Maudsley, p. 19.) More¬ 
over, science being universal, the psychologist should 
be able to contemplate a variety of specimens which 
etchibit the object of his investigations in its various 
stages of development. But introspection presents only 
a single subject for examination, and that a most rare 
and exceptional one, “the complex self-consciousness 
of an educated white man.” Consequently, even were 

• Mr. Sully, who defends the introspective method, yet seems to 
hold that immediate concomitant consideration of present mental 
states is impossible, that it is only past states we can jlfopovly I)e 
said to observe, and that in fact "all introspection is retrospection." 
(Illusions, p. 190, and Outlines of Psychology, p. 5.) This tenet is a 
necessary deduction from the scnsationist theory of mental life, but 
the logical position for the disciple of that school is that assumed 
by Dr. Maudsley, and not the halting inconsistent doctrine of 
Mr. Sully. To the mind endowed with no activity essentially 
higher than that of the sensuous order, both introspection aud retro¬ 
spection are equally impossihle. But that the human mind is capable 
of concomitantly observing its own states will become clear to any 
one who makes the attempt. It is actually the converse of Mr. 
Sully's dictum whicli expresses the truth, ” All retrospection involves 
present introspection;" for, it is the present repreficntation of the 
past state which is examined, and only while actually present to the 
mind can it be the subject of observation. But if we can attend to 
a present state which happens to be an image of a past state, surely 
there can be nothing to prevent attention to a state which is not 
such a representation. Consequently we can concomitantly study 
those mental processes of which we are conscious. In a word, .-is 
Mill urges against Comte, " Whatever we are directly aware of we 
can directly observe." (Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 64) 
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introspection possible, its deliverances would be 
deprived of that feature of universality essential to 
every genuine science. To this we may reply in the 
first place that, were a number of anatomists limited 
each to the study of a single human organism, they 
would still be able to frame a collection of results con¬ 
taining a substantial amount of agreement. Secondly, 
comparison of observations among psychologists, appeal 
to general experience, and the several objective methods 
we have described, and which have been in use from 
the very birth of Psychology, completely destroy the 
force of the supposed difficulty. 

3. A kindred objection is urged against the necessary 
limitation of introspective observation to a single ob¬ 
server, “ a witness whose evidence can be taken by no 
one but himself, and whose veracity, therefore, cannot 
be tested. . . . The observed and the observer are one, 
and the observer is not likely in such a case to be ufi- 
biassed by the feelings of the observed, and to conform 
rigidly to the rules of exact observation,” {id.) The 
answer to the last objection will apply again in great 
part here. Further, {a) the psychologist, like the physio¬ 
logist and every other scientific inquirer, must seek to 
lay asidp prejudice and to approach his subject in an 
impartial spirit, ih) He must, like them, exercise care 
and diligence. And (c) he must check his results by 
comparison with those of other observers, and by the 
study of other minds through the various supplementary 
methods. 

4. Dr. Maudsley also argues that the range of 
introspection is very limited. (a) “ Consciousness 
which does not even tell us that we have a brain is 
certainly incompetent to give any account of the 
essential material conditions of our mental life.” (p. 21.) 
(b) Mental life itself, too, is largely beyond the range 
of introspection. “ It is a truth which cannot too 
distinctly be borne in mind, that consciousness is not 
co-extensive with mind.” (p. 25.) As regards the first 
part of the difficulty it might, perhaps, be not unfairly 
retorted against the physiologist that the method of 
external observation on which his science is based can 
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tell us nothing of the mental conditions which pro¬ 
foundly influence many physical processes. Letting 
tliis pass, however, it is sufficient to recall to mind 
that conscious states and mental activities are real 
facts differing in kind from all j)hysical events, in order 
to give them as good claim to form adequate matter 
for an independent science as physiology has to be 
separated from chemistry or mechanics. Finally, that 
the study of the physical conditions of conscious pro¬ 
cesses is a legitimate source of useful supplementary 
information has been, as we before urged, fully admitted 
from the time of Aristotle; but unfortunately, owing 
to the hitherto extremely backward condition of the 
science of Physiology in general, and especially in that 
department which deals with physical basis of mental 
life, it can afford very little reliable information of any 
importance. 

• 5. Dr. Maudsley also argues that the illusions and 

hallucinations of the insane seem to them as clear and 
evident affirmations of consciousness, as do the intro¬ 
spective observations of the psychologist. Therefore 
the latter are untrustworthy. This objection is trivial. 
Insanity is, unhappily, a possible contingency among 
tlie investigators both of soul and body, but science 
will not be ultimately injured by such casualti&s. 

6. Finally, it is urged, as a general proof of the 
worthlessness of Subjective Psychology, that “ there is 
no agreement between those who have acquired th(; 
power of introspection.” (id.) This objection is based 
on a confusion of two very distinct questions—the 
character of the mental states of which psychologists 
affirm that they are conscious, and the hypotheses or 
explanations which they advance to account for these 
states. As regards the former, that there is a very 
large amount of general agreement, any one who con¬ 
sults the psychological literature even of schools the 
most opposed will discover. On the other hand, wide 
and manifold divergence in the theories advanced to 
explain the origin and nature of mental life, the history 
of Philosophy since the great scholastic stream of 
thought was abandoned unequivocally demonstrates. 
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But that is not the fault of introspection any more than 
conilicting views as to the source of the sun’s heat are 
a reflection on the trustworthiness of the telescope. 

We have in the present chapter treated Dr. 
Maudsley’s objections at such great length, not on 
account of any considerable importance we assign to 
his work, but because the discussion of his arguments 
helps to make clear to the student the actual difficulties 
and limitations of the Introspective Method. 

Readingi —On the opposition in nature between Psychology and 
the objective sciences, cf. Dr. Martineau’s Essays Philosophical and 
Theological, "Cerebral Psychology,” pp. 245—253; also on Method, 
cf. M, Charles, Psychologic, c. ii. 3, 4. On the necessity of a 
consistent theory of Rational Psychology, even for a complete view 
of the physiological conditions of mental activity, cf. Profesaoi 
Ladd’s Physiological Pgtehology, pp. 585, 586. 



CHAPTER III. 

classification of the mental faculties. 

The subject-matter which Empirical Psycholnc^y 
investigates is Consciousness, but, as we have 
already remarked, the chief instrument by which 
our investigations are to be carried on is also 
Consciousness. The question then at once arises: 
What meaning or meanings are we to attach to 
this term? The word has been employed in a 
variety of significations, but for our purpose it will 
be necessary to distinguish and recognize only 
three.^ In its widest sense Consciousness as op¬ 
posed to unconsciousness denotes all modes of 
mental life. It comprises all cognitive, emotional, 
and appetitive states which are capable of Ix ing 
apprehended; it is, in fact, synonymous with the sum- 
total of our psychical existence. In its second sense 
it signifies the mind’s direct, intuitive, or immediate 
knowledge either of its own operations, or of some¬ 
thing other than itself acting upon it. This usage, 
which is supported by Sir W. Hamilton and some 
of those writers who maintain that we have in 

* For a detailed account of the various meanings assigned to 
the term consciousness by philosophers, see the volume of the present 
series on First PritutpUs of Knowledge, by John Eickaby, S.J, 

PP- 340-347- 
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certain acts an immediate perception of a reality 
other than ourselves, makes Consciousness equiva¬ 
lent to immediate or direct knowledge. Under¬ 
stood in this way Consciousness signifies the energy 
of the cognitive act, and not the emotional or 
volitional acts as cognized. On the other hand, 
it is opposed to mediate and to reflex knowledge. 
In its third meaning the term is limited to that 
deliberately reflex operation by which the mind 
attends to its states and recognizes them as its 
own. Consciousness in this sense is no longer that 
common constituent of all subjective phenomena, 
whether intellectual, emotional, or appetitive, which 
makes them mental realities; nor yet is it thf 
simultaneous notice which the mind concomitantly 
possesses of such acts. It is a supplementary intro¬ 
spective activity by which all our mental states are 
studied, and through its means what is implicitly 
apprehepded in our direct consciousness is explicitly 
brought under review. In this signification the 
word is equivalent to Self-consciousness, and when¬ 
ever there is danger of ambiguity, or whenever it is 
of importance to bring out the distinction, we will 
employ this latter term with its adjective self- 
conscious. Consciousness in the first meaning con¬ 
stitutes the object, in the third meaning the chief 
instrument of Empirical Psychology. 

Our primary duty in entering upon a scientific 
treatment of the facts of Consciousness is to 
effect a proper distribution of these phenomena. 
From very ancient times it has been customary to 
divide our mental states into a small number of 
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general groups conceived to be the outcome of 
separate faculties or powers^ of the mind. By a 
Faculty is meant the mind’s capability of undergoing 
a particular kind of activity ; thus, our sensations of 
colour are due to the Faculty of vision, and our 
recollections to the Faculty of memory. Such a 
method of classification is justified by the con¬ 
spicuous differences found both in the quality of 
the several kinds of mental life, and in the manner 
in which the latter put the mind in relation with the 
object.* These activities assume either of two gene- 

• The exact meanings of the terms, Faculty, Power, Capacity, 
Function, and the like, are not very accurately fixed in Psychology, 
l^ower (potentia) may be conceived .as either active or passive, tliat 
is cither as a special causality of the mind or as its susceptibility 
for a particular species of affections or changes. Hamilton, 
following Leibnitz, would confine the term Faculty (h'acultas, 
Facilitas) to the former meaning and Capacity to the hatter. The 
terms Act, Operation, Energy, on the contrary, denote the present 
exertion of a power. The last of the three, however, is also used 
in a kindred sense to the previous terms, as the perfection or 
special ground in the agent from whence the activit3j proceeds 
The word Function may signify either the actual exercise or the 
specific character of a power. Faculty, Poiver, and Capacity, all projierly 
signify natural abilities. Accordingly, G. H. I^wes inverts the 
original and universally accepted meaning when he would make 
the term Faculty connote an acquired or artificially creatcal 
aptitude. Faculty is efficient cause of Function, not vice versa, 
though the latter is both final and formal cause of the former. (Cf. 
Hamilton, Metaph. Lect. x,; Lewes, A Study of Psychology, p. 27.) 

* " The ground for the division of the mental faculties lies in 
the special nature of the psychical activities.” (Cf. Jungmann, Das 
Gemiith und das Gefuhlsvermdgen der neueren Psychologic, p.12.) Scholastic 
philosophers taught that the faculties of the soul should be dis¬ 
tinguished per actus et objecta, that is, according to the nature of each 
activity and the object towards which it is directed. The former 
principle, however, is the real causal ground for the distinction, the 
latter being valuable mainly as an indication or symptom which 
helps to exhibit more clearly diversities in the quality of the 
energy. '* Potentia, secundum illnd quod est potentia, ordinatur 
ad actum. Unde oportet rationem potentiae accipi ex actu ad 

t uem ordinatur; et per conseqnens oportet quod ratio potentia; 
iversificetur, ut diversificatur ratio actus.” {Sum. i. q. 77. a. 3. c.) 
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rically different forms. Every mental act or energy 
constitutes a relation between the mind or subject 
and the object or terminus of that act. Now this 
relation we find always to consist either in (a) the 
assumption by the soul of the object into itself after 
a psychical manner {imagine intentionali), or (b) the 
tendency of the soul towards or from the object as 
the latter is in itself. In the previous case the 
object of the state is presented or represented in 
the mind h)' a cognitive act, in the latter the mind is 
inclined* towards or from the object by an appciitivc. 
act; and the aptitude for the one class of operations 
is described as cognitive, percipient, apprehensive, 
and the like, while the root of the other has beep 
styled the “striving,” “orectic,” “conative,” or 
“affective” power. Under the faculty of cognition 
or knowledge are aggregated such operations as 
those of sense-perception, memory, imagination, 
judgment, and reasoning; under the affective or 
appetitive faculty are included desires, aversions, 
emotions, volitions, and the like. 

Besides this disstribution of mental energies into 
those of a Cognitional and those of an Appetitive 
character, and running right through both classes, 
there is another division of still more vital import¬ 
ance from a philosophical stand-point; we mean 
that based on the distinction between the powers of 
a higher, rational, or spiritual grade, and those of 

* There is indeed a certain sense in which the apprehensive 
faculties exhibit a tendency towards their appropriate objects. This 
is implied in the schola.stic term intentionalis. Still the distinction 
txHween such general responsive affinity and the special " striving " 
element of appetite remains evident. 
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the lower, sensuotts, or organic order. Through¬ 
out the entire history of Philosoj>hy it has been 
recognized that this difference is of profound signi¬ 
ficance. Thinkers upholding so multifarious and 
divergent philosophical creeds as Plato, Aristotle, 
the Schoolmen, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Hegel, all agree in looking on this difference of 
nature in our sensuous and intellectual activity as 
the central fact in the whole of Philosophy. Surely, 
then, every classification of our P'aculties which 
does not give a prominent position to this vital 
distinction violates the first maxim of scientific 
procedure. Yet the received three-fold scheme 
which arranges our psychical activities into those 
of Feeling, Intellect, or Cognition, and Will, com¬ 
pletely ignores this distinction, and bundles together 
imagination and sense-perception with the highest 
and most abstract exercises of thought. Accordingly, 
in addition to the division which separates ajjpetency 
from cognition, and intersecting both these depart¬ 
ments of mental life, we must draw a line marking 
off sensuous from rational or spiritual phenomena. 
These, however, must not be conceived as two 
co-ordinate classes of activities standing indepen¬ 
dently side by side; they are akin rather to super¬ 
imposed strata. The superior faculty presupposes 
and supplements the action of the lower. To the 
sensuous order belong such operations as seeing, 
hearing, forming concrete pictures by the imagi¬ 
nation, and conserving sensible experiences in the 
organic memory. Intellectual consciousness com¬ 
prises the processes of forming universal concepts, 
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judgments, and inferences, the recollection of rational 
truths, and the opo;ration of reflecting on our own 
mental states. In the sphere of orectic activity or 
conation we And in the lower grade organic appetite 
and sensuous desires, in the higher spiritual desires 
and rational volition. Affections, emotions, and 
passions, pertain partly to one, partly to the other 
order. It is true of course that in actual concrete 
experience we cannot separate the superior from 
the inferior activity. The sensation in mature life 
is rarely given without some faint accompanying 
exercise of Intellect. But such dependence, or 
concomitance, does not identify the two energies. 

A further examination of our cognitive power of 
the sensuous order reveals to us certain lessef 
differences which afford us reason for a subdivision 
of this generic capability. We find that some 
faculties make us directly cognizant of material 
phenomena existing without the mind. These are 
the Extctnal Senses. Others have for their objects 
not such extra-mental realities, but conscious repre¬ 
sentations of the former. These faculties were 
called by the scholastic philosophers the Internal 
Senses, the chief of which are Imagination and 
Memory. The first forms images of absent objects, 
the second super-adds to such representations a 
conviction of their having been previously experi¬ 
enced. The principal subdivisions, therefore, of 
the lower grade of cognitive life are Imagination, 
Memory, and the External Senses. In the sphere 
of spiritual knowledge the various operations of 
conception, judgment, inference, and reflection, do 
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not present sufficient divergency in nature to war¬ 
rant a subdivision of Intellect into different faculties. 
These several processes are merely successive func¬ 
tions of the same power. 

Besides the general partition of appetency, or 
affective consciousness, into rational and sensuous, 
no further subdivision seems obvious. The most 
important class of states which might appear to 
claim as their root another special property of the 
soul are the Feelings and Emotions. In so far, 
however, as they are not identical with the merely 
pleasurable or painful aspect of our cognitive energies, 
these phenomena may be traced to the affective or 
appetitive disposition of the mind taken in a wide 
sense. In our present chapter we can of course 
merely enunciate the principles upon which our 
system of classification is based; the justification 
of that scheme will be found in the detailed treat¬ 
ment of these various mental activities throughout 
the present book. * 

Although the vast majority of psychologists have 
followed the method of referring our psychical pheno¬ 
mena to a small number of gcmeral faculties, yet theix: 
has been a good deal of disagreement regarding tlie 
scheme of powers to be assumed as ultimate. Aristotle, 
rejecting Plato’s allotment of three really distinct souls 
to man, teaches that the human being is possessed of 
one vital principle which informs and animates the 
body. This soul (^x’j) is endowed with five distinct 
genera of faculties : “ Vegetative Power (to Opcm-iKov), 
on which the maintenance of the corporeal organism 
depends; the Appetitive Faculty (to optKTiKov), which is 
exerted in striving after what is good and agreeable, 
and in repelling what is disagreeable icm ttniyq); the 
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faculty of Sensuous Perception (to alaOrjriKov), by which 
the objects perceptible by sense are represented in our 
cognition, the Locomotive Faculty (to KorqriKm), by 
which we are enabled to move the body and its mem- 
l)ers, and make use of them for external action; and 
lastly, the Reason (to SuivoriTiKov). The four faculties 
first-named belong to brutes, as well as to man. Reason, 
on the other hand, is the characteristic which distin¬ 
guishes man from the brute.'',.”*’ 

St. Thomas follows Aristotle,® but lays greater stress 
than the Greek philosoplier on the distinction between 
mere sensitive appetite (ope^is aA.oyos), for which we are 
not responsible, and rational appetite or will ^ Leaving 
out of account, then, the physiological or extra mental 
powers of the soul, we have cognitive capabilities of 
the sensuous order; intellect, or the faculty of rational 
knowledge; and the two kinds of appetite. This is 
the scheme which we have ourselves adopted. With 
St. Thomas, as with us, emotional states are either 
complex products made up of cognitive and appetitive 
activities, or mere aspects of such energies. 

Among modem writers, Reid and Stewart put 
forward the distribution into Intellectual and Active 
Powers, based on the antithesis maintained by the 
peripatetics between the cognitive and appetitive 
faculties. In doing so, however, they overlooked the 
equally important principle of division into Sensuous 
and Rational aptitudes, all forms of cognition being 
alike styled intellectual. In addition to this deficiency, 
their classification errs by opposing intellectual to active, 
whereas the higher order of cognitive activity is as 
essentially active as many modes of appetency. 

Hamilton adopts the three-fold distribution of the 
facts of consciousness into phenomena of Knowledge, 
of Feeling, and of Conation. This classification, first 
propounded last century by Tetens, a German philo¬ 
sopher, was popularized by Kant, and probably enjoys 

• Stockl's Handbook of the History of Philosophy (Translated by 
Thomas Finlay, S.J.), p- 119. This work contains an excellent 
epitome of Aristotle’s Philosophy. 

* Cf. Sum. i. q. 78. a. i-o. - Stm. i. q. 80. a. z. 
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most general favour among psychologists of the present 
day. It bases its claims on the assumption of three 
ultimate radically distinct modes of conscious activity 
to one or other of which all forms of mental life are 
reducible, while none of these, it is asserted, can be 
identified with, or resolved into, either of the other 
two. Consciousness assures me, it is urged, that I am 
capable of Knowledge, of seeing, hearing, imagining, 
reasoning, and the rest. It also testifies to the fact 
that I may be drawn towards or repelled from objects, 
in other words, that I am endowed with the faculty of 
Desire. Finally, it revctals to me that I experience 
pleasure and pain, and that I am subject to various 
emotions, such as curiosity, pride, anger, and admira¬ 
tion, which are not acts of cognition, nor yet of desire. 
Accordingly there must be postulated as the basis of 
this last class of states a third capability in the mind, 
the Faculty of Feeling. Our objection to this scheme 
is»that it sins both by excess and defect. On the one 
hand it ignores the fundamental distinction between 
the lower and higher grades of mental life, and on the 
other hand it asserts without sufficient grounds the 
existence of a separate third faculty. Hamilton, like 
most Kantians, was at times fully aware of the diver¬ 
gence in kind which marks off rational from sensuous 
cognition. Yet this all-important difference receives no 
real recognition in his classification, whilst the pheno¬ 
mena of feeling, for which he demands a third com¬ 
partment, are reducible either to aspects of cognitive 
energies or modes of appetency. 

Dr. Bain arranges the most general groups of mental 
facts thus: (i) Feeling, which includes, but is not 
exhausted by our pleasures a'nd pains. (2) Will, or 
Volition, which “comprises all the actions of human 
beings in so far as impelled or guided by feelings.” 
(3) “ Thotight, Intellect, Intelligence, or Cognition, which 
includes the powers known as Perception, Memory, 
Conception, Abstraction, Reason, Judgment, and Ima¬ 
gination.” This general faculty he analyzes later on 
into three “facts,” or “functions,” called “Discrimi¬ 
nation, or Consciousness of Difference, Similarity, or 
D 
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Consciousness of Agreement, and Retentiveness, or 
Memory.”® This tripartite scheme is open to the same 
difficulties as the previous one, but the treatment of 
Intellect by Dr. Bain is far more erroneous than that 
by Hamilton. The defective character of botli systems, 
however, can be satisfactorily shown only by the estab¬ 
lishment of our own doctrine in the course of the present 
work. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer rejects the triple division of 
mental phenomena for a two-fold one: (i) Feelings, and 
(2) Relations between Feelings or Cognitions. In his view 
volition is merely a complex form of feeling, and even 
the “ relations ” between feelings he speaks of as being 
merely special feelings. As a psychological classifica¬ 
tion this division has been very justly, but not con¬ 
sistently, rejected by Dr. Bain, on the ground that 
what is required is not a scheme of mental products, 
but of the different kinds of powers or forces of the 
mind by which such products are attained.® Looked 
at, however, as an ultimate analysis of our mental 
operations, it must be condemned as proceeding from a 
false conception of mental life similar to that of Dr. Bain. 

But difference of view on the subject of the mental 
pKJwers has not been confined to the problem of 
classific,?ition. A vigorous crusade has been preached 
by several psychologists during the present century 
against the “ faculty hypothesis ” in any form. The 
movement was initiated in Germany by Herbart in 
opposition to Kant, and has been sustained there by 
Drobisch, Beneke, Schleiermacher, Vorlander, and 
others. In France, MM. Taine, Ribot, and positivists 
generally, have followed in the same direction, and a 
vast amount of wit and rhetoric has beem expended in 
the demolition of tlu.se “ metaphysical phantoms.” We 

* Mental Science, p. 2. The apparent agreement in classification 
between Hamilton and Dr. Bain, even where it holds, is superficial. 
Dr. Bain, Mr. Sully, and all empiricists, since they teach that the 
mind is nothing more than the sum of our conscious states, mean 
by a faculty merely a group of like mental acts, while Hamilton, 
who believes that the mind is a real indivisible energy, conceives 
the diiferent faculties, not, indeed, as independent agents, but a* 
special forms of causality or susceptibility in the soul. 

’ The Senses and Intellect, p. 640. (2nd Edit.) 
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believe, nevertheless, that, once the reality of the mind 
as a permanent indivisible energy is admitted, the 
assumption of faculties when [)roperly explained is 
unassailable. A mental faculty or power is not of the 
nature of a particular part of the soul, or of a member 
different from it as a limb is distinct from the rest of 
the body It is not an independent reality, a separate 
agent, which originates conscious states out of itself 
apart from the mind. But neither is it merely a group 
of conscious states of a particular l<in(.l. It is sinijdy a 
special mode through which tlie mind itself acts. “ it 
is admitted by all that a faculty is not a force distinct 
from and independent of the essence of the soul, but 
it is the soul itself, which operates in and through the 
faculty.” A faculty is, in tact, the proximale ground 0/ 
some special form of activity of which the mind is capable. 
That we are justified in attributing to tlie soul faculties 
i^ this sense is abundantly clear. Careful use of our 
power of introspection reveals to us a number of modes 
of psychical energy radically distinct from each other, 
and incapable of further analysis. To see, to hear, to 
remember, to desire, are essentially different kinds of 
consciousness, though all proceed from the same source. 
Sometimes one is in action, sometimes another, but no 
one of them ever exhausts the total energy of tlTe mind. 
They are partial utterances of the same indivisible 
subject. But this is equivalent to the establishment of 
certain distinct aptitudes in the niind.^* 

In England the chief psychologist during the early 

“ Cf. Die Psychologic, von Dr. Constantin Gutberlet, p 4. 

“ "The proposition, ‘our soul poiisesses different faculties,' 
means nothing else than 'our soul is a substance which as active 
principle is capable of exerting different species of energies.' " " If 

the soul produces within itself acts of perception, then must it also 
be endowed with a property corresponding to this effect, and this 
property must be something actual, objectively real in it: other¬ 
wise a stone may at times be just as capable of percipient acts. To 
deny that property whilst we admit its manifestations, is to assert 
that the faculty of perception is nothing else than the sum of its 
acts, and is equivalent to postulating accidents without a substance, 
effects without a cause, and to discoursing of phenomena and opera¬ 
tions when the subject, the agent, is abolished." (Das Gemuth und 
lias GefikUotmogen der neuenn Psychologic, von Jungmtenn, p. n.) 
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part of this century who attacked the doctrine of 
mental faculties, was Brown. As the right view was 
sufficiently vindicated then by Hamilton,we need 
not return to refute the former writer or Bailey, who 
added little of any value on the same side. Recently, 
however, Mr. Stilly reasserts the old exploded charge, 
so a word in answer to this author may be useful. 
After premising that tlu; discussion of the ultimate 
nature of the “so-called faculties” belongs to Rational 
Psychology, and so lies outside of Ids sphere, he con¬ 
tinues: “The hypothesis of faculties can, however, 
be criticized from the point of view of Empirical 
Psychology in so far as it succeeds or does not 
succeed in giving a clear account of the phenomena. 
Looked at in this way, it must be regarded as pro¬ 
ductive of much error in Psychology. It has led to the 
false supposition that mental activity, instead of being 
one and the same throughout its manifold phases is a juxta¬ 
position of totally distinct activities answering to a bundle dj 
detached powers, somehow standing side by side, and exerting 
no influence on one another. Sometimes this absolute 
separation of the parts of mind has gone so far as to 
personify the several faculties as though they were 
distinct entities. This has been especially the case 
. with the faculty or power of willing.” ** 

One or two observations may be urged in reply, 
(i) Mr. SuUy, in asserting that all mental activity 
is one and the same, cannot seriously intend to 
maintain that the conscious activity known as suing 
is identical with that of hearing, or that cognition is 
not different in nature from desire. But if he allows 
these energies to be radically distinct modes of 
consciousness under the vague saving clause of “ mani¬ 
fold phases,” then all that is needed for the estab¬ 
lishment of a variety of mental aptitudes in the sense 
for which we contend is admitted. (2) The description 
of the theory as involving the absurd view that 

“ Metaph. Ixx. 

“ Outlines, p. 26. Mr. Sully is undoubtedly right when he says 
that discussion of the nature of the faculties pertains to Rational 
Psychology. But this only shows the essentially abortive charactef 
of a purely Phenomenal Psychology. 
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the &culties form “a juxta-position of totally dis¬ 
tinct activities answering to a bundle of detached 
powers, somehow standing side by side and exerting 
no influence on each other,” is a strange travesty of 
the doctrine, and hardly to be expected in an autlior 
of Mr. Sally’s wide reading after Hamilton’s elaborate 
confutation of Brown. Indeed, so far have the sup¬ 
porters of the doctrine been from setting “ the faculties 
side by side exerting no influence on one another,” tliat 
a great part of the modern attack is based on quite an 
opposite representation of their view. They are charged 
in Germany with making the mind the theatre of a 
perpetual civil war among the faculties; and Vorlander 
compared the world of consciousness in their system 
to the condition of the Roman Germanic Empire, when 
the vassals (the faculties) usurped the functions of the 
regent (the soul), and were perpetually intriguing and 
struggling with each other, whilst Schleiermacher styled 
the theory a “romance replete with public outrages 
and secret intrigues.” If the faculties are to be 
annihilated on the charge of being everlastingly 
involved in mutual conflict, it is rather hard that 
they should be condemned at the same time for 
exerting no influence on each other. The truth is, 
no such ridiculous view regarding the nature of our 
mental powers has ever been held by any psychologist 
of repute, but in talking of the obvious and indis¬ 
putable fact that our intellectual operations, emotions, 
and volitions, interfere with and condition each other, 
philosophers, like other folk, have been compelled by 
the exigencies of language to speak as if the faculties 
were endowed with a certain independent autonomy of 
their own. They have, however, of course, from the 
days of St. Augustine, and long before, been aware 
that it is the one indivisible soul which remembers, 
understands, and wiUs.^* (3) Even regarding the 
activities of sense and intellect, which we hold, and 
shall prove to be essentially different, the assertion of 

** " Haec tria, memoria, intelligentia, voluntas, quoniam non snnt 
tres vits, sed una vita; uec tres mentes, sed una mens; conse- 
qneiiter ntique nec tres substantiae sunt, s^ ana substantia.” (Cf. 
St.Ang. Z>i! Trinitate, Lib. X. c. xi.) 
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an imagined real independence is untrue. The second 
faculty pre-supposes as a necessary condition of its 
action the exercise of the first, and is dependent on 
it for itE operation, whilst both are merely diverse 
energies of the same simple soul. (4) Finally, the 
Will is not an independent member, an entity separate 
from the mind ; it is merely that perfection of the Ego 
which constitutes it capable of that special form of 
energizing call(;d willing; it is the soul itself which wills. 

There is, however, a tenet implied in our system 
irreconcilably opposed to the phenomenalist view of 
Mr. Sully and all other sensationist writers. We hold 
as a fundamental all-important truth that there exists 
one real indivisible agent called the Mind, which is some¬ 
thing more than the series of events known as conscious 
states. And we would venture to ask which party is 
really guilty of the charge of disintegration. Who are 
the true separatists on the question ? Is it the school 
which maintaining the existence of one indivisible mind 
recognize in it a number of capabilities for diverse 
forms of action ? Or is it the sect which teaches that 
the mind is nothing but an aggregate, a procession, of 
separate states connected by no real bond? The 
transition from even an oligarchy of faculties to a 
headless democracy of conscious atoms, is scarcely 
an advance towards the unity of the Ego. 

There remains another question related to our 
present subject: Which is to be conceived as the 
most fundamental of our activities? To answer this 
we must recall our double division of faculties, on the 
one hand, into sensuous and rational, and on the other 
into cognitive and appetitive. Now of the two former 
kinds of mental life that of sense is primary. The 
faculty of sense manifests itself at the earliest age, it 
extends throughout the entire animal kingdom, and 
its exercise is always pre-supposed in order to furnish 
materials to be elaborated by the rational powers in 
man. Intellect, on the other hand, is something super- 
added to sense. In all its forms it requires as the 
condition of its operation the previous excitation of the 
lower powers, it manifests itself later in life than sense, 
and it is coafined to the human species. Turning now 
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to the other division: Whether is cognition or appetite 
the more primordial ? But little reflection is required, 
we think, to make it clear that knowledge is naturally 
prior to volition. We desire because we perceive or 
imagine the oVjject of our desire to be good. We are 
drawn or repelled by the pleasurable or painful 
character of the cognitive act. A scmsation of colour, 
sound, or contact, viewed in its proper character, is a 
rudimentary act of apprelieivsion, and it may awaken 
a striving either for its continuance or for its cessation ; 
an intellectual judgment may similarly give rise to a 
volition. It is true that some desires manifest them¬ 
selves in an obscure way without any antecedent cogni¬ 
tive representation that we can clearly realize. This is 
especially the case with the cravings of physical appe¬ 
tite, such as hunger and thirst. Purely organic states 
which give rise to yearnings of this kind, however, are 
rather of the nature of physiological needs than properly 
psychical desires; and in proportion as they (-merge into 
the strata of mental acts the cognitive element comes 
into clearer consciousness. We may, therefore, lay 
it down as a general truth that appe^tite is subsequent 
to knowledge and dependent on it. These faculties 
are thus to be viewed, not so much in the Jight of 
two co-ordinate powers standing side by side, as in 
that of two properties of the soul, the exertion of 
one of which bears to that of the other the relation 
of antecedent to consequent. 

What position as regards the two powers just 
mentioned does the so-called third Faculty of Feeling 
hold in our system ? Feelings understood as a 
group of emotional states are not, we have already 
remarked, the offspring of a third ultimate distinct 
energy, but complex products resulting from the action 
of both cognitive and appetitive faculties. Feeling 
viewed simply as pleasure and pain, and such is the 
only sense in which this form of consciousness has 
even an apparent claim to the position of a separate 
faculty^ is merely an aspect of our cognitive and 
appetitive energies. It exhibits itself as a positive 
or negative colouring, which marks the operations of 
these powers. As a quality of knowledge it must be 
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conceived to be dependent on cognitive activity rather 
than vice versa. But, inasmuch as it is through this 
quality that cognition determines the character of the 
consequent appetite, feeling, or rather the cognition 
as pleasurably or painfully coloured, stands in the 
relation of cause and effect to the subsequent appetite. 
Since, however, the activity of desire may also be more 
or less agreeable, and since it may result in satisfaction 
or discontent, feeling here again stands in the relation 
of sequela to volitional energy. Feeling thus con¬ 
sidered as a quality of conscious acts is of the nature 
of a variable phase or tone of both cognitive and 
appetitive activity, but when in the position of a 
dependent accident of the former it may be a causal 
condition of the latter.^® 

Readings. —Classification of the Faculties, cl. Sum. i. q. 78. The 
ablest and most exhaustive treatment of the whole subject with whi":h 
we are acquainted is Jungmann's Das Gemuth und das Gefuhlsver- 
mogender neueren Psychologic. (Freiburg, 1885.) See especially §§ 1—5 
and 83—100. On the nature of Faculties, cf. Suarez, De Anima, Lib. 
II. c. i. and Metaph. Disp. 18, sect. 3; Gutberlet, Die Psychologic, 
pp. 3—8; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theories, Vol. II. pp. 10—13. 

“ This account of the relations subsisting between cognition, 
feeling, and appetency, which we believe to represent the view 
of St. Thomas, embraces the elements of truth possessed by 
both Hamilton and Dr. Bain in the controversy on the subject. 
Hamilton is right in holding that the cognitive or apprehensive 
form of consciousness is the most fundamental, and that feeling, 
i.e., pleasure or pain, is dependent on the former, whilst desire is 
a still later result. There is thus some foundation for his assertion 
that consciousness is conceivable as cognitive energy void of 
pleasure aad pain, whilst the latter cannot be conceived unless 
as a quality of the former. On the other hand, through not 
recognizing the difference between sensuous and intellectual cogni¬ 
tion, he falls into the error of supposing that the latter, and some¬ 
times even that peculiarly reflex form of it which is known as 
self-consciousness, is necessarily prior to sensuous pleasure and 
pain. Dr. Bain maintains feeling to be the primordial element, but 
under this term includes both the pleasurable and painful aspects of 
conscious stiites, and certain sensations. He is right in holding 
sensuous life in general to be prior to rational life, but wrong-in 
making feeling under the form of pleasure or pain antecedent to 
or co-ordinate with cognitive sensibility. 
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Book I. 

Empirical or Phenomenal Psychoi.ogv 
Part I.— Sensuous Life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

sensation. 

The most fundamental and primitive term of 
conscious life is sensation. Such being the case, 
sensation cannot, properly speaking, be defined. 
It may, however, be described as an elementary 
psychical state aroused in the animated organism by 
some exciting cause. A sensation is thus a modifica¬ 
tion, not of the mind alone, nor of the body alone, 
but of the living being composed of mind and body. 
The power of experiencing sensations in general is 
termed sensibility, while the capacity of the living 
being for a particular species of sensations is called 
a sense. The special portions of the organism 
endowed with the property of reacting to appro¬ 
priate stimuli so as to evoke these particular groups 
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of sensations are called sense-organs. A being capable 
of sensations is described as sentient, or sensitive; 
and the term sensuous may be applied to all those 
mentaP states which are acts, not of the soul alone, 
but of the animated organism. 

The process by which a sensation comes into 
existence usually comprises three stages. First, 
there is an action of the physical world external to 
the organism. This action, transmitted in some 
form of motion to the sense-organ, gives rise there 
to the second stage. This consists of a molecular 
disturbance in the substance of the nerves which 
is propagated to the brain. Thereupon, a com¬ 
pletely new phenomenon, the conscious sensation, 
is awakened. The nature of the external agencies 
which arouse sensation is the subject-matter of the 
science of Physics; the character of the process 
within the organism which precedes or accompanies 
.the psychical state is studied by the science of 
Physiology; while the investigation of the conscious 
operation itself is the function of Psychology. In 
describing the action of the senses later on, we will 
say a brief word on the physical and physiological 
conditions of each in particular, but a few very 
general remarks on the nature of the physical basis 
of conscious life as a whole may be suitable here. 

The bodily machinery of mental states consists 

1 We employ the word mental, as equivalent to amseious. In this 
sense, it is applicable to all states of consciousness, whether cogni- 
*ive or appetitive, sensuous or supra-sensuous. The usage of those 
scholastic writers who would make this adjective synonymous with 
intellectual, seems to us inconveniently narrow, and too much opposed 
to common language 
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of the nervous system. This is composed of two 
parts, the central mass, and the branches which 
ramify throughout the body. The central mass, 
called the cerebro-spinal axis, is made up of the 
brain and the spinal cord })assing from it down 
through the backbone. The brain consists of a 
soft, pulpy, convoluted substance of mixed grey 
and white matter, the former being constituted 
of minute cells or vesicles, the latter of fibres or 
threads. The spinal cord consists of a column of 
the white, fibrous matter, enclosing a core of the 
grey, cellular substance. From the spinal cord, 
between every two vertebras, there issue forth two 
ivairs of nerves. The nerves proceeding from the 
front of the spinal column are called the anterior, 
efferent, or motor nerves, inasmuch as they are the 
channels employed in the transmission of impulses 
outwards, and are thus the instruments of muscular 
movement. The nerves coming from the Jiack of 
the spine are called the afferent, or sensory nerves, 
because by their means the molecular movements 
which give rise to sensations, arc conveyed inwards 
from the various organs of the body. In the several 
sense-organs, these nerves appear arranged and 
modified in various ways, so as to respond to their 
appropriate excitants. It is not agreed among 
physiologists how far specialization in the structure 
of the different parts of the nervous mechanism is 
required in order to respond to the different forms 
of stimuli. 

The most prominent feature by which sensations 
of the same or different senses are distinguished 
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from each other, is that of quality. The sensations 
of sound are thus of a generically different quality 
from those of smell, while the feeling of blue 
is of a specifically distinct quality from that of 
red. Besides differing in quality, sensations may 
also vary in intensity, and duration. By the intensity 
of a sensation is understood its vividness, its greater 
or less strength in consciousness. The degree of 
intensity depends partly on the force of the objective 
stimulus, and partly on the vigour of attention. 
The duration of a sensation means obviously the 
length of time during which it persists in exi.stence. 
This is determined mainly by the continuance of 
the stimulus. The duration of the .sensation is not, 
however, always either equal to or simultaneous 
with that of the stimulus. A certain brief interval 
is always required between the irritation of the 
organ and the birth of the mental state, and the 
latter continues for a shorter or longer period after 
the cessation of the former. A certain lapse of 
time is consequently necessary between two succes¬ 
sive excitations in order that there be two distinct 
sensations. Thus, in the case of sight, if the action 
of the stimulus be repeated oftener than five times 
in the second, it ceases to be apprehended as a 
series of separate events, and instead, one con¬ 
tinuous sensation is aroused. The ear can distin¬ 
guish as many as fifteen successive vibrations in the 
second, while the recuperative power of taste and 
smell, after each excitation, is far lower than that 
of sight. It is erroneous, however, to speak of the 
continuous sensation produced by these repeated 
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excitations as a compound sensation arising from the 
combination of a number of simple sensations. It 
is only by an inaccurate metaphor that unextcnded 
mental states can be described as blending, or 
mixing, after the manner of liquids or gases; and 
there is, moreover, nothing to show that the 
supposed constituent elementary states ever came 
into existence. The simplest and briefest sensation 
has for its physical conditioxi a neural process, 
divisible into parts; it would, however, be absurd 
to speak of it as composite, on this account. In 
the case of a continuous sensation of sound, or 
colour, arising from an intermittent stimulus, the 
physical and physiological conditions may be more 
coniplicated, but the mental state felt to be simple 
must be described by the psychologist as such.® 
Somewhat similarly, in the case of touch, a 
certain interval of space, variable in different 
portions of the body, must exist between the parts 
of the organism affected by two stimuli, in order 
that these may be felt as distinct. The capacity of 
sensation for variation in intensity and duration has 
suggested in recent times the attempt to secure 

’ The " objective ” analysis of mental states by Mr. Spencer and 
M.Taiiie is thus illusory. If states which consciousness—the only 
possible witness concerning such facts—declares to be simple, are 
to be reduced to units of the character of nervous shocks, because 
the action of the physical agent is of a composite character, then we 
certainly cannot stop at the feeling of a “ shock," as the unit. The 
briefest and simplest sensation of the colour of violet, which involves 
between six and seven hundred billions of vibrations in the second, 
must be re-solved into an incredible number of unconscious units of 
consciousness, for the existence of none of which, of course, is there 
any evidence. A knowledge of the physical conditions of mental 
states is valuable, but conscious elements affirmed to be simple by 
introspection, must be accepted as such by the psychologist. Cf. 
Dr. Mivart, Nature and Thought (and Edit.), pp. 89—92. 
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exact quantitative measurement of mental pheno¬ 
mena, and the title of Psychophysics has been 
allotted to this line of investigation. 

The features hitherto described, including even 
pleasantness or painfulness, are merely aspects or 
accidental properties of sensation. Its essential 
nature lies in its cognitive quality. The intensity, 
duration, and emotional tone of a sensation, exist 
only as they are known. They are of a variable 
and adjectival nature. They determine and modify, 
but they do not constitute the essence of a sensation. 
A sensation is in itself an elementary mode of con¬ 
sciousness of a cognitional character. Knowledge, 
however, may have reference either to extra-organic, 
or to intra-organic objects and events. We may te 
cognizant of something other than ourselves, or 
of the states of our own sentient organism, and 
different senses stand higher and lower in regard to 
these different fields. In sight, in the muscular 
sense,* and in the tactual sensations of pressure, 
knowledge of external reality is the prominent 
feature; in hearing, taste, smell, and the organic 
feelings, the sensation is a cognition, which origi¬ 
nally bore a subjective character. In the case of 
these latter faculties, the pleasurable or painful 
aspects of sensations frequently rise to great im¬ 
portance ; and on some occasions the sensation 
becomes mainly a cognition of pain, or, more rarely, 
of pleasure. 

This distinction between the objective and sub- 

* This term is used to denote the power of experiencing sensa¬ 
tions of resistance or impeded energy and movement. Its natur« 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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jective import of the sentient act has caused the 
two terms, sensation and perception, to be contrasted 
with each other. Sensation, as thus opposed to 
perception, is variously defined to be, the modifica¬ 
tion of the sense viewed merely as a subjective 
state, the consciousness of an affection of the 
organism, or the feeling of pleasure or pain 
awakened by the stimulus. Perception^ is described 
as the objective knowledge, the apprehension of 
external reality given in the sentient act; or, as the 
act by which we localize or project a sensation or 
cluster of sensations, actual and possible, into the 
external world. 

This separation of the two terms is convenient 
fSr bringing out the difference between the devel¬ 
oped form of cognition exhibited by sense in mature 
life, and the vague kind of apprehension afforded in 
the earlier acts of the sentient powers: but the 

* The word perception, or rather, the Latin verb perciperefv/as origi¬ 
nally used in a wide sense to denote any form of apprehension or 
comprehension, whether sensuous or intellectual. Later on, it 
became limited to sensuous apprehension, and was employed by 
Reid, in contrast to the term sensation, to designate the sensuous 
cognition of something as external to us. Sensation originally meant 
the process of sensuous apprehension considered as revealing to us 
both itself as a subjective state, and the objective quality to which 
it corresponded. By Reid it was conhned to the former signilica- 
tion, and thus explained : " The agreeable odour (of a rose) which 
I feel, considered by itself without relation to any external object, 
is merely a sensation. Perception has always an external object, 
and the object in this case is that quality in the rose which I discern 
by the sense of smell." The later sensationalists (e.g. Mr. Sully, 
Outlines, c. vi.), inverting the doctrine of Reid and Hamilton, th.at 
perception is the apprehension of a real external quality, describe 
this act as an ejection or projection out of the mind of a sensation 
carrying with it a cluster of faint representations of other past 
sensations, the whole being " solidified ” or "integrated ” in the form 
of an object. On the terms sensation and perception, cf. Hamilton, 
On ReU, Note D. also Metaph. Vol. 11 . 93—97, 
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distinction is one of degree, not of kind. In the 
most rudimentary sensations of pressure and of 
colour, there is a cognition of something other than 
self, and though rude and indefinite in character, this 
is still an act of objective knowledge. Consequently, 
there is already here perception, in the modern 
signification of the term. This vague act receives 
exacter definition as we advance, and in later years 
the quality perceived by the sense is cognized as 
situated in a determinate place, and accompanied 
by other qualities. Such further determinations, 
are, however, the result of other sensations, and 
if no one of them revealed external reality to us, 
the aggregate could not do so. This subject will 
be better understood when we come to treat of thb 
nature of Perception. Some writers define Sensation 
as the feeling of pleasure or pain attached to an act 
of sensuous apprehension, but very few, if any, 
adhere consistently to this interpretation. When, 
for instance, the sensations of the different senses 
are sp6ken of, and their various properties, quality, 
intensity, tone, duration, and the rest, are described 
by psychologists, sensation does not mean the 
pleasurable or painful aspect of certain mental 
states, but these states themselves. It is only when 
used in this narrow signification, as a feeling of 
pleasure or pain, that sensation and perception can 
be held within certain limits to stand in an inverse 
relation to each other.* 

° Hamilton explains Reid to mean "the objective 

knowledge we have of an external reality through the senses; by 
sensation, the subjective feding of pleasure or pain with which tbie 
•rgauic operatioa of sense is accompanied," and adopdag thia view 
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The modification of a sensuous faculty is thus, 
in its simplest form, of a percipient character, and 
in the case of vision and touch, the sensation from 
the beginning possesses a certain objective refer¬ 
ence. A sensation viewed in this way as a modifi¬ 
cation by which the mind is made cognizant of a 
material quality of an object, was called by the 
schoolmen a species sensibilis. 

The doctrine of species has been attacked and 
ridiculed by many modern writers, and this in a 
manner which shows how widespread and pro¬ 
found, even amongst students of philosophy, is 
the ignorance regarding the most familiar terms 
of scholastic writers. Democritus and Epicurus 
formerly taught that we know objects by means of 
minute representative images which stream off from 
their surface, and pass into our soul through the 
channels of the senses. The Latin word species, 
meaning an image, was used by their Roman dis¬ 
ciples to signify these volatile images. Aristotle 
and his followers, however, rejected the theory of 


he enunciated the law that above a certain point the stronger the sensa¬ 
tion the weaker the perception, and vice versa. He seeks to establish 
this general opposition by a comparison (a) of the several senses, 
and (h) of different impressions within the same sense. Confined to 
sensuous apprehension, the formula seems to be approximately true, 
although it is pain rather than pleasure which interferes with 
cognition. As a generalization applicable to higher intellectual 
forms of cognitive activity, it does not hold. Consciousness is not. 
as Hamilton seems to imply, a fixed quantity where increase in 
cognition involves decrease in feeling. This is in direct opposition 
to the doctrine adopted by Hamilton himself from Aristotle, that 
pleasure is a reflex of mental energy. In the view of the Greek 
philosopher, keen and intense pleasure accompanies vigorous 
intellectual activity, and the greatest and best pleasure is the 
necessary sequela of the exercise of the highest form of cognitive 
energy. (Cf. Hamilton. Metaph. pp. 93—105.) 

£ 
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a physical efflux of species, and taught instead, that 
objects effected modifications in the mind by acting 
on the sense-organs through motions in the inter¬ 
vening media. The term species was later on em¬ 
ployed to denote these modifications by which the 
mind is made to apprehend the exterior object. 
In this sense, which is that accepted by the greatest 
philosophers of the middle ages, such as St. Thomas, 
Albertus Magnus, and Scotus, the species is not an 
entity which has immigrated into the mind from the 
object, but a modification or disposition awakened 
in the mind by the action of the object. It is, in 
fact, the apprehensive act by which the mind 
responds to the stimulus. 

The adjective intcntionalis was attached to tlie 
term species to signify that the apprehensive act, 
though truly reflecting the external object, does not 
resemble it in nature. The mental modification 
was held to be merely a psychical or spiritual 
expression of the material thing. Resemblance is 
of many kinds. A photograph, or a statue, is, in 
a certain sense, utterly unlike a man formed of 
flesh and blood; the blind man’s representation of 
a circle by the sense of touch, is very different from 
the visual image of the same figure; the intellectual 
ideas aroused by the words, “equality,” “colour,” 
“ square,” must be widely divergent from both the 
image and the reality to which they correspond. 
Yet, in spite of these unlikenesses, there exist 
genuine relations of similarity between such pairs 
of things as those just mentioned. The scholastic 
writers adopting this view, taught that our know- 
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ledge, although in itself, as a mental activity, 
opposed in nature to material reality, does, never¬ 
theless, truly mirror the surrounding world. They 
held that though neither the tactual nor the visual 
image resembles in nature the brass circular sub¬ 
stance presented to the sense, yet both accurately 
reflect and are truly like the external reality; and 
they called these mental expressions of the object 
species intentionales. 

Furthermore, as they held the mind to be capable 
of two essentially distinct kinds of cognition, 
sensuous and intellectual, they termed the appre¬ 
hensive acts of the former species sensibiles, of the 
fatter species intelligibiles vel intellectuales. In the 
genesis of the species they distinguished two moments 
or stages. The modification of the sensuous faculty, 
viewed as an impression wrought in the mind by 
the action of the object, was named the species 
impressa. The reaction of the mind as as act of 
cognitive consciousness was styled the species expressa. 
The latter term designated the sensation considered 
as a completed and perfect act of consciousness 
elicited by the soul; the former indicated the earlier 
stage of the process, the alteration in the condition 
of the mind looked at as an effect of the action of 
the object.® The species proper, however, whether 
impressa or expressa, was an affection of the mind. 
The term species corporalis was sometimes used to 
signify the physical impression or movement pro- 

* The existence of the species impressa is proved by the fact of 
memory. That the alteration or modification wrought in the soul by 
the of pwception must persist in some form, is established by 
toe xacility of representation and recognition. 
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duced by the object in the organism, but the strict 
meaning of the word species, and the only meaning 
of the term species intentionalis, was the mental state. 
Thus, neither the image of the object depicted on 
the retina of the eye, nor the nervous disturbance 
propagated thence to the brain, but the consciotts 
act finally awakened, was held to be the true species 
or species intentionalis. 

Rejecting the interpretation of the species as 
roving images, together with every theory which con¬ 
ceives them as representations mediating between 
the object and the cognitive faculty,^ the thought 
embodied in the doctrine is thoroughly sound. 
Unless we are prepared to maintain that our so\il 
is born with all its future knowledge ready made, 
and wrapped up in innate ideas, we must allow that 
the physical world does somehow or other act on 
our faculties, and that our perceptions are due to 
the influence of material objects upon us. The 
mind does not determine all its own modifications, 
and the strongest volition is unable to make the 
deaf man hear a word, or the blind man see a colour. 


’’ The complete ignorance of modem philosophical writers 
regarding the teaching of the scholastic thinkers may be imagined, 
when even Hamilton confuses the maintenance of species with the 
doctrine of mediate perception, and so looks on St. Thomas and the 
great body of the schoolmen as hypothetical realists. (Cf. On Reid, 
Note M. pp. 852—857.) The familiar distinction of principia quibus, 
and principia ex quibus, rightly compn.hended, would have saved 
him here. The species are not intermediate representations from 
which the mind infers the object, but psychical modifications by 
which the mind itself is likened, or conformed, to the object, and 
thus determined to immediately cognize it. For an effective refuta¬ 
tion of the charge of representationism against St. Thomas and the 
leading scholastics, based on the doctrine of species, cf. Sanseverino, 
Vymmilugia, pp. 390—400. 
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But this is to admit that the faculty is stirred into 
conscious life and informed by dispositions wrought 
in it by the perceived object. Further, unless we are 
ready to adopt the position of absolute scepticism, 
we must hold that knowledge does somehow corre¬ 
spond to reality. There is not a merely arbitrary 
connexion between the object and its apprehension. 
The latter is a true, though psychical expression of 
the former. This subject will be more fully dealt 
with hereafter, but we have said enough to justify 
the doctrine of species intentionales, as understood by 
St. Thomas, and the leading philosophers of the 
school. The modern writer may prefer to describe 
the perception of a triangle as a modification of the 
mind mirroring or reflecting in terms of conscious¬ 
ness the external object, but this is only in other 
phraseology the old doctrine. 

Psychophysics. —By observing and comparing sen¬ 
sations varying in intensity, Weber, and ^atcr on, 
Fechner, discovered that the quantity of increment 
necessary to be added to a given stimulus in order to 
produce a sensation consciously distinguishable from 
that of the original stijuulus, varies according to the 
force of that original stimulus. Thus, a weight of one 
ounce added to that of three, the light thrown upon a 
screen by one candle, in addition to ten, the addition of 
a single voice to a musical trio, all produce consciously 
increased sensations, yet, if we added but a single unit 
to a weight of ten ounces, to a light of five hundred 
candles, or to a chorus of twenty voices, the new sensa¬ 
tion cannot be distinguished from the old. An elaborate 
series of experiments led to the conclusion that the 
increment required to be added to a given excitant in 
order to produce a sensation discriminable from the 
former mental state bears a constant ratio to the 
original stimulus, though this ratio differs in the several 
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senses. This generalization has been called Wehn^s 
or Fechner’s Law. It has been otherwise formulated 
thus, To increase the intensity of a sensation in arithmetical 
progression, the stimulus must be increased in geometrical 
progression, or, the sensation increases as the logarithm of the 
stimulus. Thus, if a pressure of four ounces can be 
barely discriminated from that of three, the sensation 
caused by twelve ounces will be similarly just distin¬ 
guishable from that of nine. It was further found that 
the stimulus must reach a certain minimum degree of 
force in order that any sensation can be felt. This 
minimum force measures the absolute sensibility of the 
organ, or part of the organ in question. 

The chief statistical results which the advocates of 
Psychophysics claim to have established are the follow¬ 
ing The absolute sensibility of the skin to tactual 
pressure varies in different parts from -002 to ‘015 of a 
gramme; the absolute sensibility of the skin to changes- 
of tempcraure varies from "2° to •g° Centigrade, the skin 
being about 30° Cent., that of hearing is the sound of a 
ball of cork, i milligramme weight, falling on a vibrating 
plate from a heiglit of i millimetre, at a distance of 91 
mm. from the ear; that of sight, the of the light 
reflected by white paper under the full moon. The 
ratio of the minimum increment to the original stimulus 
requisite to effect a new sensation is said to be, for 
tactual pressure for sight and for muscular 

strain There is, moreover, a certain maximum, just 
as well as a minimum, beyond which the law admittedly 
does not hold. This maximum measures the height of 
the sensibility of the sense, and the interval between 
the height and the threshold constitutes the range of the 
sensibility of the sense. 

The professed object of this line of investigation is 
to introduce quantitative measurement into Phenomenal 
Psychology, and so to reduce this branch of mental 
philosophy to the condition of an exact science. Now, 
whilst we readily admit that great care and ingenuity 
has been exhibited in carrying out these experiments, 
and that many of the facts established are curious and 
interesting, we believe that the advocates of Psycho- 
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physics mistake and seriously exaggerate the value of 
that branch of study, (i) In the first place, it may 
be objected that the cardinal doctrine of most 
psychophysicists is erroneous. Because accuracy of 
quantitative measurement is a good criterion of the 
perfection of a physical science, it does not follow 
that the same rule holds for our knowledge of the 
mind. The realities with which the psychologist 
deals are quite different in kind from those of the 
physicist, and the attempt to coerce both into a 
common mould must prove injurious to either. From 
the earliest times it has been hcild that quantity is 
precisely the category under which mind and matter 
cannot both be grouped. (2) Then, it is only a small 
part, and that the lowest and most unimportant part 
of mental life, that can be at all approached by 
the instruments of this science. Emotions, volitions, 
apd all intellectual processes are obviously beyond 
the reach of any form of quantitative measurement. 
(3) Again, there may be raised an objection against 
the conclusions of psychophysicists even within the re¬ 
stricted sphere of sensational consciousness, an objection 
which strikes at the possibility of any kind of quanti¬ 
tative estimate of mental phenomena. An assumption, 
involved in all Weber’s experiments, and lying at the 
root of the chief psychophysical law, implies that while 
sensation increases in quantity or intensity, the quality 
remains unaffected. A locomotive of twenty-horse 
power can drag a load twice as heavy as an engine 
of ten-horse power. The force exerted in such a case 
may be rightly described as double in quantity yet 
similar in quality. But we can hardly say this as 
regards the energies of mental life. Sensations of light, 
sound, temperature, and the rest, increased in intensity, 
do not appear to preserve the same quality of con¬ 
sciousness. The transition from black to white, from 
hot to cold, from the trickling of the fountain to the 
roar of the waterfall, is not merely a variation in 
quantity. In small increments, the alteration in 
quality may escape notice, but when the effects of 
large changes in the degree of tb" stimulus are 
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compared, introspection seems to affirm changes of 
quality as well as of quantity. (4) Finally, these 
difficulties are reinforced by serious attacks from careful 
observers, who question the truth of the alleged results 
on the evidence of direct experience. Thus, Hering, 
for example, rejects the Weber-Fechner generalization 
on the grounds, (a) that admittedly its application has 
to be limited to a very narrow range above and below 
normal stimulation, and {h) that it is completely 
“inapplicable either to taste or smell, to heat, to 
weight, or to sound, and that therefore it has not 
the character of a general law of sensibility.”® 

Readings. —On the physiology of the nervous system, see any of 
the elementary text-books of physiology. Carpenter’s Mental Physio¬ 
logy, c. li., and R. S. Wyld’s Physics and Physiology of the Senses, 
Pt. IV. treat the subject well, with special reference to Psychology. 
However, by far the best and most exhaustive work on the physio¬ 
logical conditions of mental life, which has yet appeared in English, 
is Professor Ladd’s Elements of Phy.siological Psychology. On the 
history of the terms sensation and perception, cf. Hamilton, Meta¬ 
physics, Vol. II. pp. 93—97, and Notes and Dissertations on Reid, Note 
D. The subject of species is treated in all the Latin manuals; 
perhaps, Sanseverino’s Dynamilogia, pp. 373—403, is amongst the 
best. Suarez, De Anima, Lib. III. cc. 2, 3, discusses the matter at 
length. An admirable exposition of the Scholastic doctrine of 
intellectual knowledge by means of species is contained in Kleutgen’s 
Philosopkie der Vorzeit, §§ 18—52. 

* Ribot, La Psycholngie Allemande, p. 196. Chapter v. of that 
work contains a good resumi of the subject. See also, Ladd’s 
Physiological Psychology, Pt. II. c. v., whence we rave selected our 
figures. The reader of that chapter will notice how much disagree¬ 
ment prevails even regarding these latter. Of "atholic writers. 
Dr. Gutberlet exhibits most sympathy with psychophysical inves¬ 
tigations. Cf. Die Psychologic, pp. 34—41. Whilst the reality of 
Weber's Law is subject to such serious dispute, speculation as to its 
interpretation seems to be alike hopeless and unprofitable 
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THE SENSES. 

A GROUP of sensations containing^ a number of 
features in common are assigned, we have said, 
to a special sense. The question may now be 
raised, how many senses have we? There has 
been a good deal of disagreement on the point 
among modern writers, but the decision arrived 
at does not seem to us to be of very much import¬ 
ance, provided that the various forms of sensibility 
be recognized. The specialization of the organ, 
the nature of the stimulus, and the qualit)^ of the 
consciousness, have each been advocated as the 
true principle of classification, and different plans 
have consequently been drawn up.* In favour of 

* Following Kant, Hamilton styles the five special senses the 
sensusfixus, and adds to them a sixth general sense, the sensus vagus, 
eommott feeling, the vital sense, or ccenasthesis, embracing the feelings 
of temperature, shuddering, health, muscular tension, hunger, and 
thirst, &c. Dr. Bain’s scheme stands thus; a. Muscular sense. 
B. Six classes of organic sensations; (i) of muscle, (2) of nerve, 
(3I of circulation and nutrition, (4) of respiration, (5) of temperature, 
(6) of electricity, c. The five special senses. G. H. Lewes empha¬ 
sized the importance of the systemic sensations, e.g., feelings of 
digestion, respiration, temperature, circulation, &c. Mr. Murray, 
who adheres consistently to distinction of organ as his principle 
of divirion, gives this classification; I. The Ifive Special Senses. 
II. General Senses, a. Connected with a single organ, (i) mu.scular 
sensations, (2) pulmonary sensations, (3) alimentary sensations. 
B. General sensations not confined to a single organ, (i) of tem- 
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the old-fashioned scheme of the five senses, taste, 
smell, hearing, sight, and touch, it may be urged that 
it recognizes the obvious structural differences of 
organ, to a great extent the most marked differences 
in the quality of the consciousness, and also generic 
differences in the phenomena apprehended. The 
eye reveals to us colours, the ear sound, the 
nose smell, the tongue taste, and touch pressure. 
In the language of the schools, the formal objects 
of the several senses are generically different. 
However, if this classification be adopted, it must 
be remembered that under the sense of touch are 
comprised many groups of mental states impor¬ 
tantly different in quality, and frequently attached 
to parts of the organism of very specialized char¬ 
acters. 

The most convenient order of procedure will 
be to start from the simpler and more easily des¬ 
cribed faculties, and to go on gradually to those 
of a higher, more varied and complex nature. In 
our exposition we will adopt the usual plan of 
saying a few words on the formal object of each 
sense, on the physiological machinery employed, 
and on the character of the consciousness awakened. 
In dealing with this last phenomenon, which is the 
proper subject-matter of Psychology, the two chief 
features to be attended to are what have been 

peratnre, (2) of orgMic injuries, &c., {3) of electricity. The tn» 
principle, however, if it could be satisf.actorily applied, would be 
the quality of consciousness. Differentiation of orRan is an extrinsic 
physiological consideration. Still tlie difficulty of determining how 
much qualitativt; difference justifies the assumption of a special 
sense renders the former principle of little value once we depart 
from the old scheme of five senses. 
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Styled the emotional and the intellectual aspects of the 
sense, By the former is meant, the susceptibility 
of the faculty to pleasure or pain; by the latter, 
its efficiency as an instrument of knowledge of the 
external world. The use of the epithet “intellec¬ 
tual,” however, is very inaccurate here, and still more 
so when applied to individual sensations. The Intel¬ 
lect is a faculty essentially distinct from sensuous 
powers, and its activity, just as that of any of 
the senses, may possess a pleasurable or painful 
character. It will accordingly be more appropriate 
to term this property of a sense or sensation its 
cognitional aspect. 

Taste. —The formal object of the sense of taste 
is that quality in certain soluble substances in virtue 
of which they are called sapid. The organ of taste 
is the surface of the tongue and palate. Over these 
surfaces are distributed the gustative papillce,^ from 
which nerves proceed to the brain. In order to 
excite the sensation, the body must be in a state 
of solution in the mouth. The precise nature of 
the action of the sapid substance on the papillae 
is unknown, but it is probably chemical. 

The sensations of this faculty do not possess 
such definite qualitative differences as to fall into 
well-determined groups, and consequently there is 
no general agreement in the classification of different 
tastes. The proper pleasure of the sense is sweet¬ 
ness, its proper pain bitterness. Most gustatory 
sensations involve elements of tactual, nasal, and 
organic filings. Thus, acid, alkaline, fiery, and 
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astringent tastes, are in part the effects of tactual 
stimulation; feelings of relish and disgust are trace¬ 
able to the sympathy of the alimentary canal; and 
sensations of smell also influence our estimation 
of the sapid qualities of many substances. The 
cognitional value of the sense is very low. Con¬ 
tinuous stimulation rapidly deadens its sensibility; 
its recuperative power is tardy, its sensations are 
wanting in precision, and they can be but very 
imperfectly revived in imagination. The main 
grounds of its cognitive inferiority, however, lie in 
its essentially subjective character. Abstracting 
from the information afforded by concomitant 
tactual sensations, taste originally gives us no 
knowledge of external reality, and, consequently, 
with the exception of the vague systemic feelings 
of the organism, it must be ranked lowest as a 
medium of communication with the physical world. 
On the other hand, viewed from the standpoint 
of feeling, this sense is capable of intense but short¬ 
lived pleasure and pain. Though the lowest of our 
faculties in point of refinement, and the most subject 
to abuse, its great utility as a guide in the selection 
of food throughout the animal kingdom is evident. 

Smell. —Odorous particles emitted from gaseous 
or volatile substances constitute the appropriate 
stimulus of this sense. The organ of smell is the 
cutaneous membrane lining the inner surface of the 
nose. The action of the odorous substance is 
probably of a chemical character, and the simul¬ 
taneous inhaling of the air is requisite for the 
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production of the sensation. In the act of inhala¬ 
tion the stimulating particles are drawn through 
the nostrils over the sensitive surface. Even the 
strongest smelling substances are not perceived as 
long as we hold our breath. This sense resembles 
that of taste in many respects. Vagueness is a 
marked feature of each; continuous excitation 
renders both obtuse; their recuperative power on 
the cessation of the stimulus is weak; and both are 
originally of a like subjective character. The close 
affinity of the two faculties is exhibited in the 
difficulty of determining how far the recognition 
of a particular substance is due to taste, and how 
far to smell; and in the readiness with which most 
of the adjectives, such as sweet, bitter, pungent, pri¬ 
marily qualifying sensations of taste, are transferred 
to those of smell. The attempt to distinguish port 
wine from sherry, apart from sight and smell, is 
a familiar method of illustrating the former;, The 
delicate susceptibility of smell to some kinds of 
stimulation is, however, very surprising. The merest 
trace of a drop of oil of roses awakes a pleasurable 
feeling, and as infinitesimal a particle as the one 
thirty-millionth part of a grain of musk is percep¬ 
tible. The delicacy of this faculty in the dog and 
other brute animals,* as is well known, far exceeds 
what it attains in man. Just as in the case of 
taste, the sensations of smell may be of an extremely 
agreeable or disagreeable character. They stand 

’ Cl. Bernstein, The Five Senses, p. 290. He says that some 
animals can, when the wind is favourable, scent the huntsman 
several miles away. The number and the minuteness of the volatile 
particles which proceed from objects perceivable at such distancef 
pass comprehension 
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higher, however, in order of refinement. They are, 
too, more easily revived in imagination; and, being 
awakened by objects at a distance, these sensations, 
like those of sight, assume the character of pre¬ 
monitory signs of other future experiences. In this 
way the sense of smell comes to surpass both organic 
and gustatory sensations, as an instrument of ex¬ 
ternal perception. 

Touch. —Under the generic sense of touch are 
comprised a variety of classes of feelings widely 
different from each other. Consequently, very early 
in the history of Psychology, we meet with discus¬ 
sions as to whether this term does not include several 
specifically distinct senses. Aristotle® called attention 
both to the close relationship of taste with touch, 
and to the divergent nature of sensations of tem¬ 
perature, of softness and hardness, and of contact 
propei;. It would certainly seem that sensations 
of temperature, differing so much in quality from 
those of touch proper, awakened, moreover, by 
distant objects, and seated either in different nerves 
or different properties of nerve, from those of our 
tactual feelings, have as strong claims to be con¬ 
sidered the utterances of a separate sense as our 
gustatory states. Since, however, every proposed 
subdivision of touch into separate senses appears 

“ Aristotle, in the De Anima II. 11 . 22—24, holds a plurality of 
senses to be contained under the generic faculty of touch. Else¬ 
where, in the De Gen. Animalium, he .seems to adopt the monistic 
view. St. Thomas, however, prefers to look on these sensations 
as merely different classes of feelings comprised under one tactual 
sense, the formal object of which has not received a definite name 
CL Stm. i. q. 78. a. 3; also Schilfini, Disp. Metuph. Vol. 1 . p. 322. 
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open to grave objections, and since the question is 
really of no very great importance, the most con¬ 
venient plan will be to distinguish and describe 
separately the leading modes of sensibility included 
under touch in its widest sense, without deciding 
whether they should be assigned to different faculties. 
These forms of consciousness are: (i) the organic 
sensations, (2) the sensations of temperature, (3) touch 
proper, and (4) the muscular sensations. 

(i) The organic sensations, common sensibility, coenees- 
thesis, or the vital sense. Under these various desig¬ 
nations are included the numerous modes of sensuous 
consciousness attached to the organism as a whole, 
or to particular portions of it. Their essential 
function is to inform us, not of the properties oi 
the extrei-organic world, but of the good or ill 
condition of our own body. Prominent among 
them are the ^stemic sensations, comprising those 
of the alimentary canal, such as the feelings of 
hunger, of thirst, and repletion, the sensations 
of respiration, of circulation, and such other states 
as are normal to the system. In addition to these, 
the chief remaining organic sensations are those 
arising from disease, and from laceration or fracture 
of any part of the organism. Estimated from a 
cognitional point of view, the organic sensations 
are of little importance. With the exception of 
particular hurts, they are of an indefinite and 
obscure character. They can be but very feebly 
reproduced in imagination. Being in great part 
beyond the range of touch and sight, they are vaguely 
and imperfectly localized, and they give us practically 
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no information regarding the external world.* On 
the other hand, as sources of pleasure and pain, they 
possess immense influence over the tenour of our 
existence, and they are of the greatest utility as 
guardians of our physical health. 

(2) Diffused throughout the organism as a whole, 
yet specially seated in the skin, the sense of tem¬ 
perature has claims to be grouped both with the 
organic sensations and with the sense of contact 
proper. Some writers have maintained that our 
consciousness of temperature is dependent on a set 
of nerves distinct from those employed in tactual 
sensation. This is not yet absolutely proved, but 
that the properties of the nerve-fibres involved are 
completely different^ is shown by the fact that either 
class of feelings may be almost entirely suspended, 
whilst the other remains comparatively unaffected. 
As our consciousness of temperature is relative to 
that of our own person, this sense can afford little 
assurance about the absolute heat or coldness of 
an external object. When the environment is of 
the same temperature with that of the part of our 
body exposed, we are unconscious of it. If we pass 
into the chill night air from a hot room, we are 

‘ Common Sensibility has. however, great importance from an 
intellectual standpoint in this respect, that it is the source of much 
error. It may seriously distort men’s judgments. Peace and war 
have at times depended on the Prime Minister's digestion. 

“ Recent ingenious experiments by Goldscheider and other 
physiologists, seem to show not merely that the nervous end- 
apparatus of temper.ature sensations differs from that of pressure 
and of pain, but even that there are in the skin distinct " heat-spots " 
and “cold-spots”—minute localities sensitive to heat but not to 
cold, and conversely. This appears surprising when we recollect 
that to the physicist heat and cedd are purely relative. Cf. Ladd, 
op. cit. pp. 346—350- 
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keenly aware of the change, bnt even before the 
skin of our face and hands is reduced to the same 
degree of warmth as the surrounding atmosphere, 
we become habituated to the stimulus, and con¬ 
sciousness of temperature almost disappears. It 
has been found, however, that within a moderate 
range, fine variations can be noticed in comparing 
the temperatures of two bodies; and the hand is able 
to detect a difference of ^ a degree Cent, in two 
vessels of water. The effect of heat or cold increases 
with the extent of the surface exposed. Thus, water 
which feels only comfortably warm to the hand or 
arm, may cause severe pain if the whole person is 
immersed. In extreme heat and cold, the sensation 
of temperature proper disappears, and, instead, in 
both cases, a like feeling of keen organic pain ensues. 
In polar voyages, the sailors speak of cold objects 
burning their hands. Viewed generally, this sense is 
of little cognitive, but of much emotional signifi¬ 
cance. Its appropriate pleasure lies in moderate 
warmth, its specific pain in extreme heat and cold. 

(3) Sense of contact or touch proper. The organ 
of this sense consists of a system of papilla dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of the dermis, or under-skin, 
which covers the surface of the body. Over this 
dermis lies the cuticle or external skin, which acts 
as a protection for the papillae, nerves, and veins 
lying beneath. From the papillae proceed nerve- 
fibrils to the spinal column and thence to the brain. 
The proper stimulus of the sense of touch is simple 
pressure on the external skin. In order that a 
sensation be awakened, the effect of the physical 
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excitation at the surface must be transmitted along 
a sensory nerve to the brain. If the nerve is severed 
above the point of irritation, no mental state is 
elicited, and if an intersected nerve is irritated above 
the point of severance, the cause of the sensation 
aroused isjudged to be at the old peripheral extremity. 
P'rom this it has been inferred that the sensation 
occurs not at the surface, but in the brain or central 
sonsorium, and that it is by experience we come to 
learn the seat of the exterior impression.® If this 
doctrine is to be interpreted as implying that peri¬ 
pheral stimuli were originally localized by us in the 
brain, or that the soul is confined within the limits 
of the brain chamber, and that the action of the 
excitant impinges upon it there, then it must be 
rejected as warranted neither by physiological nor 
psychological evidence. The fact, however, may be 
held to show that our ability to localize impressions 
is very largely due to experience, and that our origi¬ 
nal capacity in this respect was very imperfect. 

The physiological process which is the proximate 


* The doctrine that the true seat of sensation is a limited 
internal centre is as old as Aristotle. Cf. St. Thomas, Comm. Ds 
Anima, II. 11 . 22, 23. He holds there that the heart is the proj)er 
locus of tactual sensation, the intervening flesh being only a medium 
differing from the air or other external media by the fact that it is 
not an accidental but a connatural instrument. That our apparent 
consciousness to the contrary does not suffice to decide the question, 
he shows by pointing to the fact that if a covering or rigid substance 
is placed between the skin and the excitant, we then localize the 
sensation at the outer surface of the new tegument, and not in the 
skin. In the De Gen. Animalium, however, he seems to pass into 
the other view. Cf. also P. S. Seewis, Della Conoscenza Sensitiva, 
pp. 368—372. Dr. Stockl is among the most distinguished of 
modern scholastic writers who support the view that sensation is 
elicited, not in the external parts of the sense-organ, but in tbs 
brain. Cf. Empirische Psyckologie, g 6, n. 13, 
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cause of sensation contains three stapes. The first is 
the peculiar action set up in the exterior terminals of 
the nerves of the various senses. The specialization 
in structure and constitution of these apparatus, 
which i; oclern Physiology has brought into promi¬ 
nence, demonstrates the significance of this moment 
in the operation. The second step is the trans¬ 
ference of the excitation by means of a moiecular 
change along the nerve to the brain. Mere the last 
item in the physical process takes place, but of its 
character we know virtually nothing. On its com¬ 
pletion, however, the soul which aninuites equally 
every part of the nervous system, and, in fact, 
every part of the organism, reacts in the form of a 
conscious sensation. The quality of this mental 
state is affected by the portion of the body in 
which the physiological process has taken place; 
the feeling, for instance, of an impression on the 
leg or the back is different from that of a similar 
impression on the arm. Nevertheless, the sensation 
is not definitely localized from the beginning at the 
precise spot of peripheral stimulation ; the exact 
site of the starting-point of the neural cliauge is 
learned by experience. This subject will, however, 
be discussed more fully in a future chapter. 

The sense of touch stands very high as a medium 
of external perception, yet its sensations possess in 
many respects the vagueness and want of precision 
which characterize the faculties hitherto dealt with. 
Thus there is comparatively little variety in kind 
among our tactual feelings which are mainly dis¬ 
criminated as rough, smooth, gentle, and pungent. 
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They possess, however, a delicate sensibility to diffe¬ 
rences in the intensity and duration of the stimulus, 
and still more important in this connexion, they 
are endowed with fine local characters on account 
of which they come to be referred with great accu¬ 
racy to the place of their excitation. By means 
of this property the mind is able simultaneously to 
apprehend co-existing points, cognizing them as 
separate; and in this apprehension there is the 
presentation of extended space. The simplest form 
of tactual sensation, such as that of the contact of 
a feather, does not seem to involve the feeling of 
pressure, and this is sometimes styled the sense 
of contact proper, but it scarcely passes beyond the 
range of the organic sensations. The vast majority 
of our sensations of contact are sensations of 
pressure, and this element must be included under 
the sense of touch. 

Sensations of pressure are commonly blended 
with muscular feelings of resistance on our part, and 
occasionally with those of movement. These feelings 
of impeded energy and of movement constitute the 
manifestations of the so-called muscular sense of 
modern psychologists. The difference between the 
tactual and muscular consciousness of pressure will 
be realized by holding up a half-pound weight on 
our hand, and then placing the same weight on our 
hand whilst the latter is supported by the table. In 
the former case there is in addition to the tactual 
impression a feeling described as a sense of effort 
or strain. Again, if we allow our arm to be un¬ 
resistingly moved by another person, we shall have 
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the passive consciousness of pressure or contact, 
with also faint tactual and organic feelings due to 
the changing position of the skin, joints, and 
muscles. But if we ourselves move it, instead of 
the passive feeling of pressure we have the con¬ 
sciousness of muscular energy put forth, accom¬ 
panied as before by the faint organic and tactual 
sensations due to the varying position of the limb. 
If our arm meets with some resisting object, then 
the difference between the feeling of pressure from 
without and strain from within comes into the 
clearest light. 

The sensibility of the skin to purely tactual 
pressure varies in different parts of the body. If 
the same point on the hand is tested, we can notice 
the difference between two successive pressures when 
it equals the ^th of the original weight. Pressures 
on two different hands can only be observed when 
one exceeds the other by J. The capacity of touch 
for local discrimination also varies in different 
parts of the skin. The method of experiment 
adopted by Weber, was to place the two points 
of a pair of compasses on the part to be examined, 
and then to widen or narrow them until the two 
points could be just felt as separate. It was found 
that along portions of the back and forearm the 
points of the compass required to be from two to 
three inches apart in order to be distinguished, 
whilst on the tips of the fingers and the tongue an 
interval of one twelfth and one twenty-fifth of an 
inch sufficed. The spaces within which the double¬ 
ness of the stimulus is not observed are called 
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“ sensory circles,” though the figure is not generally 
an exact circle. The smallness of the circle 
measures the perfection of the sensibility. 

The consciousness of mere contact, of tactual 
pressure, and, with some writers, that of tempera¬ 
ture, comprise the feelings which should be grouped 
under touch proper. There are, also, a few other 
special modes of tactual sensation, such as tickling, 
and itch, which have a very well marked character 
of their own. Sensations of touch cannot be very 
vividly reproduced in imagination; yet the reality 
of these representations is shown by our power of 
comparing a present sensation of touch, such as 
that of a brush or piece of silk with a recollected 
experience, and also by the manner in which ideal 
sensations of touch are awakened by the visual 
appearances of objects. We seem to see the rough¬ 
ness, smoothness, or softness of objects, although, 
of course, these properties can only be apprehended 
by touch. This fact, too, marks the high degree 
of associability possessed by these sensations. 
These various qualities of the sense of touch give 
it great importance in the department of objective 
cognition. We have not, however, hitherto laid 
stress on the fact that pressure, revealed through 
tactual sensations, is an influential agent in the 
generation of our conviction of the externality of 
the material world, just as the apprehension of 
co-existing points determines our assurance of its 
extension. In such sensations of pressure muscular 
feelings are often implied, and though passively 
received impressions of contact do really involve 
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the apprehension of something other than ourselves, 
it is when combined with the muscular sensations, 
and as consequents on the effort put forth by our 
own energy, that their full significance in the 
apprehension of the reality of the external world 
is realized. As a source of pleasure the sense of 
touch, apart from feelings of temperature and other 
organic states, ranks low. It has, however, been 
selected from the beginning as the sense most con¬ 
venient for the infliction of chastisement, and its 
capacity in this respect is indisputable. 

(4) The muscular sensations. It is, when allied 
with feelings of movement, or of active resistance, 
as we have already remarked, that the sense of touch 
usually manifests itself, and it is in this relation 
that its intellectual or cognitional importance 
becomes most conspicuous. What is the precise 
organ of the muscular sensations is not yet 
decisively determined. Some physiologies and 
psychologists hold that these feelings have as their 
physiological basis a stream of centrally initiated 
motor energy which traverses the efferent nerves 
in the execution of movement or active resistance. 
Others locate the muscular sensations in the 
ordinary sensory nerves lying adjacent to the skin 
or alongside of the muscles. In this view muscular 
feelings are mainly centripetal, tactual or organic 
sensations, informing us of changes taking place 
in the condition and situation of the muscles, bone, 
and skin of the member in question. Others, again, 
maintain that these mental states appertain to 
certain nerves imbedded within the muscles. The 
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question is, however, mainly physiological, and it 
is unnecessary to enter more deeply into it here. 

The most commonly recognized feelings of 
muscular activity are two—those of movement, and 
of strain or resistance. But an all-important factor, 
though not sufficiently attended to by the majority of 
psychologists, is the consciousness of exerted will¬ 
power, or self-initiated causality. When this element 
in muscular consciousness is recognized, the residual 
feeling unaccounted for without the assumption 
of a special “ active ” sense is reduced to insigni¬ 
ficant dimensions. The organic and tactual sensa¬ 
tions due to the stretching of the muscles, nerves, 
and skin, in the successive positions assumed by 
the limb, would seem to sufficiently explain the 
rest. These passive sensations measure the effects 
wrought by our volitions, and being intimately 
associated with these latter conspire to form those 
peculiar mental states which are ascribed to the 
muscular senseJ In this view the physiological con- 


” Dr. Martinean, Essays, Vol. I. pp. 260, 261, and Dr. Noble, 
among others, adopt a view similar to that advocated here. " What 
on close analysis is the muscular sense but the feeling of tension in 
the muscles ? If we regard this feeling in its several modifications, 
it seems to be identical in all essential respects, with variations of 
sensation in the skin. In its primary degree simple cognition of 
muscular tension is obtained, as it becomes intensified /atif'ue is 
experienced, then ache, and in its last measure pain may be felt as 
in spasm. . . . Have we not engaged in such a case the same sense 
as that which is common more or less to all the body.” (Cf. Noble, 
The Human Mind, pp. 51, 52.) Dr. Bastian, who analyzes musculu 
sensations mainly into “ impressions of tension and pressure trans¬ 
mitted by ordinary sensory nerves, e.g., from muscles, from joints, 
and from skin," bolds that there is no endowment worthy of the 
name of muscular sense.’’ {The Brain as an Organ of Mind, p. 696.) 
He gives there (pp. C90—700) a history of modern views on the 
■abject. On the other side, cf. Ladd, op. cit. pp. 344, 345. 
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comitants of the total mental state would probably 
include neural processes in both motor and sensory- 
nerves. 

The sensation of resistance or impeded energy 
is awakened by such an action as that of pulling 
or pushing the handle of a closed door; the 
feeling of movement is elicited in changing the 
position of a limb. The discriminative sensibility 
of our muscular consciousness to varying degrees 
of resisting force is very delicate. Weber ascer¬ 
tained that the normal capacity in this respect is 
measured by the fraction one-fortieth. That is, 
ordinarily speaking, we can just distinguish by 
lifting with the same hand a weight of forty ounces 
from that of forty-one. The duration of muscular sen 
sations is also finely felt. This latter property, when 
we have acquired the power of estimating velocity, 
is the chief instrument in our measurement of space. 
A sweep of the arm lasting for a longer or shorter 
time, velocity being equal, passes through a greater 
or less space. Estimation of velocity is not an 
original quality of muscular feeling, but is learned 
by experience. Velocity has no meaning unless in 
reference to space, and it is determined by the 
quantity of space traversed in a given time. We 
observe that, in a given time, a certain amount of 
energy is required to move the arm over a definite 
length of space, known by sight or touch. By 
association the degree of impetus becomes the 
symbol of the rate of velocity. The calculation of 
the quantity of movement executed by our limbs 
through means of the muscular feelings alone. 
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unless in the case of a familiar act, is generally 
very imperfect. If we attempt to ascertain the 
size and shape of a strange room in the dark, we 
shall find how vague are our notions of movement. 
Similarly, if the eyes are closed and the arm is 
bared so that the tactual sensations of the sleeve 
are eliminated, the inadequacy of motor estimation 
of space will become apparent; when the velocity 
is increased we invariably undervalue the distance 
moved through.® 

The muscular sensations, like the other organic 
feelings, cannot be vividly revived in imagina¬ 
tion, but our power of determining the exact 
degree of energy to be put forth in the practice 
of habitual actions, such as standing, walking, 
writing, speaking, and the like, is very delicate. 
The sense of sight, just as well as that of con¬ 
tact, is a heavy debtor to these sensations. Not 
only the movements of the head and the eyes, but 
the still more minute changes by which the con¬ 
vexity of the crystalline lens is modified to suit the 
varying distance of the object, are all effected under 
the guidance and estimation of muscular sensations, 
and it is only by means of their acute sensibility 
that many of the nicest discriminations of the 
visual faculty are possible. Movement enables us 


8 The fact that onr muscnlar appreciation of velocity is not 
innate but acquired, and is at best vague and indefinite, constitutes 
a very serious difficulty to writers like Dr. Bain who resolve onr 
perception of space into the consciousness of unextended mnsculat 
sensations varying in duration and velocity. The latter idea 
involves the notions both of space and time, and should not be 
assumed as an innate endowment, least of all by the empirical 
school. Cf. Mahaffy, Tht Critical Philosophy, pp. 138—144. 
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to multiply the experiences of each sense, to vary 
the relations between the object and the faculty, 
and to bring the most sensitive part of the latter to 
bear on the former. Consequently, the sensations 
which measure movement play an important part 
in perfecting our knowledge of the properties of 
matter. Still it is the consciousness of foreign 
resistance revealed in tactual and muscular feelings 
combined, which forces upon us most irresistibly 
the reality of the external material world. In this 
respect the cognitional importance of the united 
muscular and tactual sense exceeds that of sight 
and all the other organic faculties together.® 

The muscular feelings may give rise to a good 
deal of pleasure or pain. When the body is in a 
healthy condition muscular exerci.se affords keeti 
enjoyment, as is established by the general poj)u- 
larity of field sports. The proper pain of muscular 
sensations is fatigue, and this can be very*sevcre 
when forced activity is maintained under exhausting 
conditions. Besides these mental states which we 
have described, the muscles, like other i)arts of the 
body, can be the subject of the p<ains of laceration 
or disease, but such fetdings belong rather to the 
general group of organic sensations. 

Hearing. —This sense is aroused by vibratory 
movements transmitted from the sonorous sub.stance 
through the air or other medium to the ear. The 

• Amongst the qualities of matter made known by combined 
muscular and tactual sensations are solidity, shape, size, hardness, 
softness, elasticity, liquidity, &c. Consciousne.ss of movement and 
of variation in pressure are the m.nin factors in such perceptions. 
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organ of hearing consists of three chief parts, the 
external ear including the pinna and external meatus, 
the tympanic cavity, drum, or middle ear, and the 
labyrinth or internal ear. The two extremities of 
the tympanic cavity are connected by a chain 
of small bones, and the labyrinth consists chiefly 
of a number of small cavities, and contains a 
liquid in which the auditory nerve is distributed. 
The vibrations transmitted from the sounding object 
are concentrated by the external ear, and passed on 
through the middle ear by means of the chain oi 
small bones to the liquid contained in the labyrinth. 
The disturbance of this substance excites the auditory 
nerve, and this excitation is the immediate ante¬ 
cedent of the sensation of sound. 

Sensations of he.iring naturally divide into two 
great classes, those of musical, and those of non- 
musical sounds. Another important division is 
(hat into articulate sounds, or the words of language, 
and inarticulate sounds. When these last are non¬ 
musical they are called noises. The musical 
character of the first class of sounds seems to be 
dependent on the periodical nature of the vibrations 
which excite these sensations. The chief properties 
of musical notes besides intensity, are pitch, quality, 
and timbre or clang. The pitch of a sound means 
its altitude on the musical scale, and is determined 
by the rapidity of the vibration. The terms timbre, 
clang, and sometimes musical quality, designate the 
peculiar feature by which the sound of a note on 
one instrument differs from that of the same note 
on another. Thus the timbre of the violin differs 
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from that of the cornet and of the human voice.’® 
Particular combinations of notes according to 
certain relations of pitch produce the agreeable 
effect known as harmony. Notes which sounded 
together produce instead an unpleasant sensation, 
are said to be discordant or inharmonious. Under 
certain circumstances, however, discords may be 
jdeasant. Groupings of musical sound in particular 
time periods produce the consciousness of melody, 
and skilful combinations of various instruments so 
as to secure harmony melody, and agreeable blend¬ 
ing of timbre conspire to awaken the delightful 
feelings of a rich symphony. 

Of the non-musical sounds the number which 
are classed as mere noises are practically unlimited. 
The collisions of different bodies, the cries of the 
various animals, the roaring of the wind and of the 
ocean, are instances of such. All forms of sound, 
both musical and non-musical, are susceptible of 
discrimination in regard to intensity and duration, 
as well as in regard to quality. It is owing to the 
very great delicacy of the ear in these several respects 
that articulate speech is an instrument of such 
enormous value. More than five successive excita¬ 
tions per second produce a continuous sensation in 
the eye, while the recuperative power of the auditory 
nerve is so perfect that we can distinguish sixteen 
impressions in the same length of time. The rapid 
succession of sensations, frequently separated by 

Helmholtz explaimt the different timbre of different instnimeiits 
as due to variations in the upper tones which accompany the 
proper fundamental note. However, this theory cannot, as yet, be 
held to be established . 
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but slight differences in character and intensity, 
which present to us without fatigue the long series 
of syllables constituting a speech, exhibit the 
wonderful perfection of this sense under these 
various aspects." 

Sounds of all kinds are highly susceptible of 
being conserved in the memory and reproduced 
in imagination, and they are also readily associated 
with other mental states. To this latter property 
is due their aptness to constitute a system of 
symbols. The repeated conjunction of the sound 
of a name with the perception of its object causes 
the former to suggest in the mind of the child the 
idea of the latter. Later on, with the dawn of 
intellect and reflexion, wonls come to be used and 
recognized as signs of things. In acquiring a 
foreign language, the primary associations are 
formed, not, as in learning our mother-tongue, 
between the foreign words and the objects which 
they signify, but between the former and the 
corresponding terms in our own language, by the 
assiskince of which we ordinarily think and reason 

A good musical ear is one that possesses a fine sensibility to 
pile]), to melodious groupings of successive tones, and to symphonic 
combiu.Ttions of timbre. A good litwuisiic ear is one finely dis¬ 
criminative; of the (juality of sounds, and of the varying degrees of 
intensity which mark intonation or accent. As a comsequence the 
two aptitudes are not always united. The ear well formed to 
catch the peculi.ir chanacteristies of the French, German, or Italian 
languages, may be insensible to considerable differimces in pitch, and 
therefore unconscious of the discord effected by inharmonious com¬ 
binations. Perfection in either line implies good individual cap.acity 
of retention. K(;en susceptibility to differences of pitch, and con¬ 
sequently to musical harmony, may be found where the general 
power of hearing is comparatively feeble, .and vice versa. For a 
good linguistic ear, however, general acuteness of the sense seems 
requisite. 
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about the objects of experience. In commencing; 
to read the connexion is first formed between the 
visual sign and the oral syllable or word, though 
gradually the intermediate representation of the 
word tends to drop out of existence, and in the 
end the written symbol immediately suggests to us 
the object signified.^^ 

Notwithstanding its very delicate sensilhlity 
as to differences in quality, intensity, and dura¬ 
tion, in addition to the very revivahle and associable 
character of its sensations, which all conspire 
to give the ear such high intellectual value as 
a representative faculty, it ranks very low as a 
direct medium of objective knowledge. Of itself 
it affords no information of the extension or im¬ 
penetrability of bodies—the two fundamental pro¬ 
perties of matter. Indeed, the attribute which it 
immediately reveals is of a purely secondary and 
accidental character. Nevertheless, of such,a high 
order are the intrinsic excellences of its sensations, 
and so admirably are they adapted to compose a 
perfect system of signs, that, when once a few 
elementary experiences have been gathered by the 
other senses, this faculty is enabled, by appro¬ 
priating them, to put us into a position to take 
possession of the rich treasures of knowledge 
acquired by the whole human race. 

The muscular sensations excited in uttering words either 
aloud or in a whisper, make a parallel line of association with the 
aural and visual signs, and in persons in whom the faculty of 
articulation is more retentive, or more frequently exercised in 
acquisitions of this sort, thinking and reading in silence tend to be 
accompanied by movements of the lips. Energetic effort to realize 
the full import of the visual sign occasions the same phenomenon. 
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The capacity of the ear for pleasure is large, 
while its potentialities for pain are comparatively 
limited. The agreeable feelings awakened by the 
qualities of musical sound are of the noblest and 
most refined character. They are rich in variety, 
they do not pall by long continuance, and they may 
be frequently renewed. In all these respects they 
differ from the gratifications of the less refined 
senses. A far greater part, however, of these higher 
pleastires are traceable to intellectual and emotional 
enjoyment afforded by the general character of a 
musical composition than to the mere sensuous 
satisfaction produced by pleasant sound. Cultivation 
increases the refinement and extends the range of 
this capacity for happiness, but at the same time 
rendering the faculty more keenly alive to defects 
and blemishes it annihilates many minor pleasures 
possible to the less delicate taste. Discord is 
painful,to the musical ear, and harsh sounds of 
any kind, as well as intense noises, have an 
unpleasant effect on all normally endowed persons. 

Sight. —The formal object of the eye is coloured 
surface. According to the now generally accepted 
undulatory theory, the physical conditions of sight 
consist of vibrations transmitted to the eye through 
the intervening ether from the reflecting or self- 
luminous body. Difference of colour depends on 
variation in the rate of rapidity of the vibratory 
movements. The organ of vision is an optical 
instrument of a very complicated and ingenious 
construction. The eye-ball is a neariy spherical 
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body containing within it three masses of trans¬ 
parent liquid or gelatinous substances called 
humors, and so arranged as to form a compound 
lens. The shape of the eye-ball is secured by an 
outer coating called the sclerotic, which embraces 
the whole eye with the exception of the circular 
spot in front, where the transparent cornea takes its 
place. Under the sclerotic is a second covering, the 
dark choroid coat, and over the interior surface of 
this towards the back of the eye is distributed the 
retina. This is a transparent network composed 
of several layers of fibres and nerve cells, and 
connected with the choroid by a layer of rods and 
cones. These latter seem to be the properly 
sensitive apparatus. In the centre of the retina 
is the yellow spot, which is the most sensitive part 
of the organ, and here the rods and cones are 
packed in greatest abundance. From the retina 
slightly to the side of the yellow spot the,optic 
nerve proceeds to the brain. Rays falling on it are 
unperceived, whence it is styled the blind spot. Of 
the humors filling up the main body of the eye, the 
middle one, called the crystalline lens, which is of 
double convex form, is the most important. The 
shape of this lens is capable of alteration, being 
rendered more or less convex by the automatic 
contraction or extension of the ciliary muscle to 
suit the distance of the object viewed. When 
something is presented to the eye, the rays passing 
from it enter the pupil of the eye and are con¬ 
centrated by the lens arrangements so as to form 
an inverted image on the retina. From the layer 
G 
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of rods and cones forming the inner stratum of the 
retina, this impression is conveyed as a neural tremor 
to the brain, whereupon the sensation is awakened. 

There are attached to the eye both muscular 
and visual sensations proper. The former, which 
measure the movement and the greater or less 
convexity of the eye-ball, contribute very much to 
the accurate determination of the spacial relations 
of visible objects. The visual sensations proper are 
those of light and of colour. These are susceptible of 
very delicate shades of difference, and the various 
hues of colour and degrees in the intensity of light 
which can be distinguished in a landscape are 
virtually innumerable. It has been estimated by 
means of some ingenious experiments that an 
increase in the force of a stimulus equivalent to 
about one in one hundred can, within certain 
limits, be just discerned by the eye. The principal 
species of colour generally recognized are the seven 
hues of the spectrum, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet. There are a large number 
of' distinguishable intermediate tints between these 
leading colours, and the terms have therefore not 
a very exactly defined meaning. These various 
hues are found to result from the analysis of white 
light. The ether vibrations which excite visual 
sensations are of enormous rapidity, and the rate 
increases from about 460 billions per second, for 
red rays, to about 670 billions in the case of violet.^® 

“ Helmholtz, Mr. Sully, and others have traced analogies 
between the colour spectrum and the musical scale. In point of 
agreement we find (a) a series of seven principal colours, in corre¬ 
spondence with the notes of the gamut, (b) both series produced by 
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Although the sensation of white is evoked by 
a combination of physical stimuli separately pro¬ 
ductive of other feelings, it is inaccurate, as we 
have before indicated, to speak of the conscious¬ 
ness of white as being a compound or complex 
mental state. The sensation, in itself unanalysable, 
must be accepted as such. The true type of the 
compound or complex sensation is that aroused by 
a union of different voices or instruments, where 
attention enables us to discriminate the separate 
elements of consciousness. The analysis of white 
light, the existence of various forms of colour blind¬ 
ness, of colour harmony, and of what are called 
negative^* images, have suggested the hypothesis 

variations in the rate of the vibratory stimulus, and (e) both capable 
of certain agreeable and disagreeable combinations described as 
harmonious and inharmonious. The points of difference are 
however greater, (a) The character of each of the tones of the 
musical octave is so distinct and well marked as to have been 
recognized from the earliest times; the colours of the spectrum 
on the contrary are vaguely defined and pass gradually in» each 
other, many intermediate hues having equally good claims to a 
recognition in the scheme; ( 0 ) the change in the musical octave 
adv;mces regularly in one direction, each succeeding note being 
farther from the first, while in the spectrum the movement is along 
a curve, and the last colour, violet, returns nearer than either 
indigo or blue, to the earlier colours red and orange; (c) the 
auditory sensation rises regularly with equal increments in the rate 
of vibration, whilst large changes produce no consciouos ellect in 
parts of the spectrum; (rf) the range of vision is exhausted by a 
single octave, while the ear can span from six to eight. 

t* After-images, incidental images, or spectra, are of two kinds, 
positive and negative. The former term is used to denote the images 
or sensuous perceptions of objects, which frequently continue to 
persist for some brief time after the cessation of the stimulus. If 
after gazing steadily for a few minutes at a coloured object we direct 
our eyes to a white surface, instead of the pos Hive after-image we 
become conscious of an image of the object, but in the complementary 
hue. This is termed a negative image, and is explained on the 
above hypothesis as due to the temporary fatigue and consequent 
obtuseness of the nerves previously excit^, which are now unable 
to absorb their share of the new stimulus. 
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that tl^e nerves of vision distributed in the retina 
are of certain different classes adapted to respond 
to particular elementary forms of colour. The 
theory has assumed different forms in the hands 
of different scientists, but as the question is physio¬ 
logical rather than psychological, we need not enter 
into it here. 

The term tone is sometimes used to express the 
position of a colour in the spectrum, while depth 
is dependent on the quantity of pure white light 
blended with the colour in question. The word 
intensity is occasionally employed as synonymous 
with depth; properly, however, it should signify the 
stronger or feebler force of the sensation. In 
addition to the fineness of the discriminative power 
of sight in these several respects, visual sensations 
are in a high degree capable of being retained in 
memory and recalled in imagination. In fact, so 
supeiior in vivacity are the representations of this 
faculty to those of the other senses, that some 
writers have been found to deny, but without 
adequate grounds, the existence of any other kind 
of images. The eye, though surpassing the 
other senses, is less delicately sensible to the 
duration of the stimulus than the ear. The per¬ 
sistence of positive after-images exhibited in the 
continuous impressions produced by the rapid 
circular movement of a bright object, prevents us 
from discerning more than five or six successive 
excitations in the second. 

These numerous capabilities would be suffi¬ 
cient of themselves to secure to sight high cog- 
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nitional rank, but it is to the fact that the 
eye affords an immediate presentation of surface 
extension, that its fundamental importance as a 
source of objective knowledge is due. The 
apprehension of colour necessarily involves that of 
space in two dimensions. It is undoubtedly true 
that originally the single eye, if it remained in a 
fixed position, could have apprehended but a very 
limited quantity of surface, that its perception of 
shape would have been extremely vague, and that 
it could have afforded no information at all as 
regards distance; but nevertheless the sensation 
of colour necessarily implies some perception of 
extension. The point will be made clearer when 
we come to treat of the development of sense- 
perception ; here, however, we would note that the 
means by which our visual perceptions of shape 
and distance are elaborated, and our apprehension 
of surface enlarged, are changes in the position and 
form of the eye made known to us by muscular 
sensations. The movement of the axis of the eye 
round the object viewed, the convergence of the 
two eyes varying with its distance, the self- 
adjusting process by which the optical lens is 
flattened or rendered more convex so as to focus 
the object upon the retina, are accompanied by 
faint feelings of tension which play an important 
part in giving precision to our spatial cognitions. 
In mature life the “ local ” sensibility of the retina 
is very fine. Close to the centre of the yellow spot 
irritations as near together as "004 mm. are felt as 
distinct; but the discriminative power diminishes 
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as we pass towards the circumference. The size of 
the retinal image, of course, decreases with the 
distance of the object, still this extreme delicacy of 
the retina to the local character of the irritation 
enables the eye to become a very perfect instrument 
for the accurate appreciation of extension. 

As a direct source of pleasure or pain visual 
sensations rank probably lower than those of any 
other faculty, though indirectly they may contribute 
much to our happiness. Bright lights and hues are 
pleasing, and harmonious combinations have an 
agreeable effect. An intense glare of light is 
painful, but the feeling is organic rather than visual. 
Prolonged confinement in the dark produces an 
intense desire for light and great joy on first 
restoration to liberty, but the pleasure soon fades. 
The contemplation of the beauties of nature and art 
affords rich and refined delight, but here the effect 
is of an intellectual and emotional character, and 
not an immediate function of the sense. 

In our last chapter we remarked on the inverse 
ratio- subsisting between the perceptional and the 
pleasurable or painful capacity of the senses. 
Glancing back at them now, when they have been 
separately passed under review, and their chief 
features described in detail, the truth of that 
observation will be realized. If we divide our 
tactual consciousness into the two great groups, 
the organic sensations, including the feelings of 
temperature on the one side, and the muscular 
feelings and sensations of touch proper on the 
other, and proceed to arrange them first according 
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to emotional, and then in regard to cognitional 
rank, we shall find that the two schemes will assume 
virtually an inverse order. Viewed as direct sources 
of pleasure and pain, starting from the highest they 
seem to stand thus: organic sensation, taste, smell, 
hearing, muscular and tactual states, and sight. But 
marshalled as instruments of objective knowledge 
the order is reversed : sight, tactual and muscular 
sensations, hearing, smell, taste, and lowest, the 
organic feelings. This classification regards only 
the immediate or direct emotional and cognitional 
properties of the consciousness of each sense, and 
the intrinsic difficulties of all such comparison would 
probably cause diversity of view about the former 
scheme; still, estimated from this limited stand¬ 
point, it seems to us approximately correct. 

Indirectly, indeed, sight is a much more im¬ 
portant source of pleasure and pain than the sense 
of smell, and the knowledge of the universe acquired 
by hearing far exceeds that gathered from the actual 
experience of all our other senses combined; but 
in both cases we have merely appropriation of the 
results attained by the other faculties, and exten¬ 
sion of these results by means of association and 
inference. Viewed purely as a state of feeling, a 
sensation of colour or sound can afford much less 
pleasure or pain than an agreeable odour, or a 
nauseous stench. Similarly, the sensations of 
hearing are more precise, more finely discriminable, 
and more vividly revived in imagination, not only 
than those of taste and smell, but even than our 
tactual and muscular consciousness. Yet, inasmuch 
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as they give us immediately no assurance of the 
reality, or of the extension of the material world, 
they must be ranked cognitionally higher than taste 
or smell, but lower than the combined muscular 
and tactual sense. Touch, indeed, since it reveals 
the mechanical properties of the world, has claims 
to stand even before sight as an instrument of 
objective cognition, and it is certainly more neces¬ 
sary ; still, the immense range of the latter faculty, 
its perfect presentation of the geometrical relations 
of the universe, and the delicacy of its other 
cognitive aspects have led us to place it at the head 
of the list.“ We need not attempt any further 
justification of the arrangement adopted, as the 
reader, by returning on our treatment of the senses 
separately, may ascertain the various considerations 
which have led to our conclusion. 

Readings .—On classification of the senses, cf. St. Thomas, Sam. i. 
q. 78. a.,3: De Anima, II. 11 . 22—24, et III. 1, De Sensu et Sensato, 
1 . I. On the varions senses, cf. De Anima, II. 11 . 13—24, De Sensu et 
Sensato, Lib. I Of modern works on the special senses, cf. Wyld, 
Physics and Philosophy of the Senses, Pt. III.; I.add, op. cit. Pt. I 
c. V. and Pt. II. cc. iii iv. The Five Senses of Man, by Bernstein, 
is a good popular treatise in many respects, but the authoi 
frequently confuses in a very crude manner the physical and the 
psychological processes. A good account of the senses contain¬ 
ing many valuable remarks on the views of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen in the light of modern physiological science, will be 
found in P. F. Salis Sewis’ work, Delia Conoseenza Sensitiva. 

“ Balmez, Fundamental Philosophy, Bk. II. cc. x. xi. maintains 
the inferiority of touch to sight and hearing from a cognitional 
point of view. He does not, however, distinguish sufficiently in 
this question between the direct or immediate efficacy of a sense 
and that which is merely mediate. In range and representative 
power the more refined senses vastly surpass touch, but to a very 
large extent their wealth is built upon the capital supplied by the 
more fundamental faculty. 




CHAPTER VI. 

WERCEPTION OF THE MATERIAL WORLD: CRITICAL 
SKETCH OF THE LEADING THEORIES OF 
EXTERNAL PERCEPTION. 

How do we perceive the External Material World, 
and what are our grounds for believing in its real 
existence? This is the problem which has most 
harassed Philosophy since the days of Descartes. 
The two questions, the Nature of external percep¬ 
tion and the Validity of our belief in a material 
universe, are most intimately bound up with each 
other. The worth of every theory of cognition 
must be estimated by the sufficiency of the account 
which it gives of the reality that is known. 
Accordingly, though only the question of the pro¬ 
cess of apprehension is of a strictly psychological 
character, while the validity of the act belongs to 
Applied Logic, or Metaphysics, we shall find it very 
advantageous in the interests of our own science to 
trespass here a little on the domain of another 
volume of the present series. This impossibility 
of separating the problems of the genesis and the 
truth of knowledge shows again the futility of all 
attempts at isolating Phenomenal Psychology from 
Rational Psychology and Philosophy proper. 
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Let us begin with the more fundamental question: 
What are our grounds for believing in the existence 
of a Material World outside and independent of our 
thought ? The answer given by certain philosophers 
is that there are no real grounds for this belief, and 
that it is an illusion, or, at any rate, an irrational 
prejudice. This is Scepticism. Now scepticism may 
be of either of two species: the one, absolute or 
universal, which denies or disputes the possibility 
of attaining certitude by any of our faculties, or in 
any department of knowledge; the other mitigated, 
limited, or partial scepticism, which admitting certain 
truths as evident, and certain faculties as infallible 
sources of cognition, yet discredits some convictions 
of mankind generally deemed to be of vital import¬ 
ance. Against absolute scepticism argument is 
alike useless and impossible. Its advocate is in an 
impregnable position, because he puts himself outside 
the pala of discussion. Nothing can be done for 
such a man except to leave him alone. Of partial 
or mitigated sceptics there are many varieties, but 
our concern here is only with that class, commonly 
called Idealists, who deny the existence of an inde¬ 
pendent material world. Several of these philo¬ 
sophers will be refuted in detail in our historical 
sketch in the latter part of this chapter, and an 
exhaustive treatment of scepticism in general is to 
be found in the volume of this series on First 
Principles of Knowledge.''- Accordingly, we will here 
limit ourselves to a brief enumeration of the argu* 


» C£. Pt. I. c. viii. and Pt. II. c. II. 
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ments establishing the existence of an external 
material world. 

(i) The reality of other minds is admitted, we 
believe, by every sect of idealists falling short of 
absolute scepticism. But our assurance of the 
existence of other minds is only an inference from 
changes in the bodies which they animate. Conse¬ 
quently we cannot deny the existence of the latter 
outside of our own consciousness and maintain 
the independent reality of the former. But if 
we admit the existence of other human bodies, 
clearly we cannot reject any part of the material 
universe. (2) The idealist cannot explain the 
course and development of his own mental life 
without implying the permanent extra-mental exist¬ 
ence of his sense-organs and bodily frame. (3) The 
established relations between mental states and 
their neural conditions, and in fact all the chief 
truths of Physiology become unintelligible •absur¬ 
dities if the permanent existence of a material 
organism outside of our thought is denied. (4) 
Physical science in general assumes the existence 
of an independent material world, and the harmony 
of its teaching with later results verifies the assump¬ 
tion. (5) The mutual confirmation of our several 
senses, exhibited in experiences of sight, touch, and 
movement, similarly demonstrates the existence of 
a material universe outside of the mind. These 
faculties, which present to us the extensional 
character of physical objects in widely different 
terms of consciousness, nevertheless agree unani¬ 
mously as regards the spatial relations of parts to 
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parts. The diagonal, for instance, bears the same 
proportion to the sides of the square, whether the 
lengths of the lines be apprehended by visual, 
tactual, or motor sensations. Now this unanimity 
is perfectly accounted for if by our several faculties 
we perceive a material world which really embodies 
these spatial relations. But if there does not exist 
an extended reality outside of our consciousness 
this agreement in the testimony of different wit¬ 
nesses is inexplicable. 

These arguments will be more fully developed in 
the second part of this chapter, but their mere 
summary statement is sufficient to establish the 
existence of an extended material world of which 
our body forms part. The psychological question 
now emerges : How do we perceive or know this 
outer universe ? Answers to this question, in spite 
of many important minor differences, may for the 
present be reduced to two. On the one side 
the majority of non-Catholic philosophers since 
the time of Descartes assume that the unextended 
mind ’ cannot have an immediate apprehension of 
extended reality in any form. It can directly 
know only its own states. Consequently the chief 
effort of modern speculation has been, either, 
assuming the existence of a Material World, to 
explain how from a knowledge of purely subjective 
feelings the mind can attain to the cognition of such 
an extra-mental reality, or, rejecting the existence 
of this latter, to account for the universal illusion. 
Philosophers believing in some sort of an inde¬ 
pendent Material World, who maintain that the 
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mind can only attain to a knowledge of such a 
world mediately as an inference from the ideas, or 
subjective representations, of which alone we are 
immediately cognizant, have been styled Representa- 
tionalists or advocates of Mediate Perception. They 
have also been called Hypothetical Realists, Hypothe¬ 
tical Dualists, or Cosmothetic Idealists, since they look 
on the external universe as a necessary hypothesis to 
account for the ideas of which we have an immediate 
perception. All these authors err in the one common 
but groundless assumption that the human mind 
can immediately know nothing but its own unex¬ 
tended states. Starting from this false hypothesis, 
their theories give no adequate account of our 
knowledge of extension, and logically lead to sub¬ 
jective Idealism. We will expose some of their 
chief defects presently in our Historical Sketch. 

In complete opposition to Representationalism 
are to be found Aristotle, all the leading scholastics, 
mediaival and modern, and in this country during 
the past hundred years, Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. 
At the present day Drs. Martineau, Mivart, M'Cosh, 
and Porter, are amongst the best known English- 
speaking representatives of the same line of thought. 
All these philosophers, notwithstanding sundry lesser 
points of disagreement, hold that man in some 
cognitive acts at all events immediately apprehends 
extended material reality. They teach that know¬ 
ledge is not limited to the perception of mental 
states, or to the discernment of the relations 
between ideas. There are outside and inde¬ 
pendent of the world of thought real things; and 
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we can, these writers agree in common with the 
universal conviction of mankind, cognize at least 
some of them. This theory has been named by 
Hamilton the doctrine of Immediate or Presentative 
Perception, because it asserts that some objects of 
knowledge can be immediately present to the know¬ 
ing subject. Its supporters have also been styled 
Natural Realists, and Natural Dualists, because they 
maintain the existence of extended material reality 
standing in opposition to the immaterial mind to be 
a primitive deliverance of our percipient faculties. 

We hold the true doctrine to be that of Imme¬ 
diate or Presentative Perception. My present know¬ 
ledge of an extended material universe independent 
of my mind is inexplicable unless at least in some of 
my percipient acts there is contained an immediate 
apprehension of extension; and this apprehension 
necessarily reveals a duality or opposition between 
the simple subjeet of consciousness and the objective 
material reality. The growth and development of 
our several percipient faculties will be described in 
detail' in our next chapter, so that it will be our 
duty here merely to expound accurately what we 
consider to be the general philosophical theory of 
Presentative Perception. 

We must begin by clearing up certain confused 
notions which have often obscured and disfigured 
the treatment of the problem, not only on the part 
of our opi)onents, but even in the hands of some 
able and vigorous defenders of Immediate Percep¬ 
tion, especially among the Scotch school. The 
exact meaning to be assigned to the terms. Ego 
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and Non-Ego, Self and Not-Self, Mind and External 
World, in this controversy is of the very first 
importance; or rather the vital point is that what¬ 
ever definite significations are attached to them be 
steadily adhered to throughout. 

Now in the first place by the term Ego is to be 
understood during the present discussion the entire 
person, the whole man made up of body and soul. 
The Non-Ego is, therefore, whatever is not part of 
my person. In strictness it includes God and the 
universe of pure spirits, but as the reality of 
immaterial beings does not enter into our present 
controversy, we may define the Non-Ego as, the 
Material Universe distinct from my own animated 
organism. Self and Not-Self are to be considered 
as synonymous with Ego and Non-Ego. The terms. 
Mind and External, or better, Extra-Mental World, 
must be carefully distinguished from the former 
pairs of words. Abstracting from all questions as 
to the substance of the soul, by Mind we here 
understand the unexlended conscious subject, tlie 
unity of my psychical existence, viewed :ipart 
from my body. By the External or Extra-Mental 
World, is meant all material reality', including both 
my own body and the extra-organic universe. Mind 
is thus narrower than Self or Ego, and External 
World is wider than Not-Self or Non-Ego. 

In the second place we must make clear our 
starting - point. Some representationalists often 
argue as if the mind were de facto completely 
separated from the body, or at any rate standing 
out of all relations to the corporeal frame. What 
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would be the nature of perception in such a situa¬ 
tion we do not pretend to determine: it is not the 
problem of Human Psychology. We take man as 
he is; one being made up of mind and body, 
endowed with sensuous as well as intellectual 
faculties, and possessed of a variety of sense- 
organs, the natural instruments by which he 
acquires knowledge, not only of the surrounding 
world, but of his own body.* 

Now in the problem of the Perception of the 
Material Universe, two points connected with the 
ambiguous terms just defined, and consequently 
almost invariably confounded, have to be kept 
apart. They are, in fact, two distinct questions— 
the one, my apprehension of extension and extra¬ 
mental reality in any form, the other, my cognition 
of the Non-Ego or Extra-Organic portion of the 
material world. To begin with the first; we hold 
it to bp certain that at all events in the case of its 
own organism the Ego has an immediate perception 
of extension. In sensations of sight and pressure 
there is directly revealed space of two dimensions. 
Whether the cause of the sensation is externalized, 
projected beyond the surface of the extended 
organism, or not, the conscious state aroused imme¬ 
diately presents extension. The proof of this lies 
in the fact that if extension were not so given the 
perceptions and conceptions of space of which in 

’ It may be well to remind the student here that this assump¬ 
tion of an extended human body does not involve us in any pttitia 
principii. We are not now proving the existence of a material 
world—that wo have done some pages back—but we are explaia* 
tog how man perceives this world. 
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mature life we are indnbitahly possessed could 
never have been p;enerated. If the mind knew 
only its own simple subjective modifications our 
present cof^nition of matcial objects would be 
impossible. No appregation, composition, or fusion 
of mental states which individually do not present 
any element of extension, could produce the notion 
of extension. If .some of our sen.ses have directly 
revealed space to us, the representations of material 
objects which we form can be accounted for; if 
none of them had done so, these representations 
could never have arisen. This argument will be 
more fully developed when we come to criticize in 
detail the theories advanced to explain the genesis 
of an external world of three dimensions out of 
simple conscious states. 

Next comes the question: Do any of our per¬ 
cipient acts immediately make known to us the 
existence of a reality other than ourselves? Jt is 
here precision and consistency in the use of the 
terms Ego, External World, and the rest, become 
vitally important for clearness of thought in the 
present discussion. We have said that in certain 
percipient acts, more particularly in those of sight 
and touch, there is given an immediate presentation 
of extension : Of what is this extension apprehended 
to be an attribute ? To what is it cognized to belong ? 
In mature life, undoubtedly, we perceive in an 
apparently instantaneous flash of cognition that 
the object against which we press is a soft velvet 
cushion, that what we see is a red-brick house at 
the far side of a river. But this does not settle the 
H 
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([uestion, for in these acts there demonstrably are 
involved complex processes of inference or asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. Taking, however, the sensations 
of vision and pressure in their simplest form, do 
they immediately give, in addition to the percej)tion 
of extension, a knowledge of material reality as 
distinct from the percipient agent? The solution 
of this question will be found in reverting to our 
distinctions. In the sinij>lest percipient act which 
directly reveals extension there is given an immediate 
apprehension of “otherness,” at least in the sense 
of the extra-menial, lilxtension, whether it pertains 
to our own sense-organs, or to objects outside of 
our body, is not at all events an attribute of simple 
mental modifications; it is opposed to the subjective 
conscious act. Consequently, although in the earlier 
stages of life such distinctions may not be explicitly 
realized, there is given in the immediate presenta¬ 
tion o,f extension—whether this extension be referred 
to the Ego, to the Non-Ego, or not determinately to 
either—an immediate apprehension of what is not 
the Mind. There is thus an ultimate duality in our 
consciousness at least in this signification that 
some of our faculties are capable of imnieiliately 
apprehending extension, and extension thus appre¬ 
hended necessarily stands opposed to the unextended 
mind. 

But is Duality immediately given in the wider 
sense ? Does the percipient act not only immediately 
manifest to me an extended phenomenon irreducibly 
opposed to the simplicity of the purely subjective 
state, but does it also immediately reveal this 
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extended phenomenon as other than my 
other than my Self in the sense of my wliule 
being body and soul? or is my knowledge of the 
existence of a Non-Ego in the strict sense—of a 
material world outside of my own hody—is this 
cognition of a more comph x, mediate, and i)ossil)ly 
inferential character? This is ctifainiy a more dis¬ 
putable point. The majority of Matiiral Realists 
seem at times to imjjly tliat the Noh-Ero in the 
sense of Extra-organic material reality is origitirdly 
presented as extended, distinct from, and opposed 
to my whole bodily self; l)nt tlie distinctimi between 
the two uses of the term Ego —as including and as 
excluding the organism—is on such occasions rarely 
kept clearly in view. The second, or qualilied form 
of Natural Dualism, would maintain that, whereas 
extension, and therefore objective rcsiilty, standing 
in opposition to tlie mind, is immediately given in 
sensations of my own organism, yet cognitio^n of 
material reality as external to my organism is a 
result of analysis, comparison, and inference. 'rhi.s 
view, in fact, holds that our peiception of the extra- 
organic universe, although in the dev'eloped intelli¬ 
gence so easy and rapid, is nevertheless a c.omi>lex 
process. 

It does not appear to us that this second lV>rm 
of the doctrine of Presentative Perception is always 
realized witli sufficient distinctness. The Non-Egu 
may, indeed, be originallv and immediately i>re- 
sented in some of our percipient acts as extrinsic 
to our organism. But this is not necessary to 
account for our later knowledge. FortumUely, 
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however, this second stage of the problem of Per¬ 
ception is of little or no philosophical importance; 
and at any rate the line of demarcation between 
inference and immediate judgment is not veiy 
well delined. It is essential that extension, and 
consequently, a reality opposed to the unextended 
subject of consciousness, be directly presented, 
but granted such an immediate perception, even 
limited to the spatial character of my own material 
organism, our knowletlge of the rest of the universe 
would be readily built up.* 


Historical Sketch of Modern Theories of External 
Perception. 

The question of Eixlerual Perception has played such a 
large part in modern philosopliical speculation that we deem 
it expedient to attempt a brief sketch of the subject. And 
we do this all the more willingly because experience has 
assured us that here, as often elsewhere, the most convincing 
liroof of the true doctrine is to be found in a careful examina¬ 
tion of {he history of counter-hypotheses. 

Descartes (1596—1650), whose philosophical speculations 
start from the dictum that I have an immediate and infallible 
knowledge of my own thougld and of nothing more, may be 
justly considered the author of the problem of the bridge 
from the mind to the material world. It is to Lucke (1O32— 
1704), however, that the various forms of British scepticism, 
together with the Idealism of Kant, are to be traced. Know¬ 
ledge, Locke repeatedly maintains, consists in the perception 
of agreement or difference between our ideas. We thus 
immediately apprehend not an external reality, but our own 

’ Thus Hamilton justly observes; '* It is sufficient to establish 
the simple fact, that we are competent, as consciousness assures us, 
immediately to apprehi-nd the Non-Ego in certain limited relations; 
and it is of no consequence whatever, either to our certainty of the 
reality of the material world, or to our ultimate knowledge of its 
properties, whether by this primary apprehension we lay hold, ip 
the fu -,! instance, on a larger or a lesser portion of its contents. 
(Oa Reii. p. 814.) 
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mental states. Nevertheless, Locke holds that a inaU’rial 
world does exist outside of the mind, lie is thus a Hypo¬ 
thetical Dualist. We only know psycliical representations, 
but we posit as their cause a pliysical universe. 

Bishop Berkeley (1685—1753) soon made manilest (he 
inconsistencies of Locke’s teaching. Iknkelcy is celebrated 
chiefly for two contributions to the history of Piiilosophy, 
his system of riinwincnulislic Idealism ;ind the Theory oj 
Vision known by his name. The c.s.sonce ot the latter is 
contained in the two tenets that the eye of ilsdf c.in jjerccivc 
neither (a) distance, nor {h) siirfaco extension. Visual sensa¬ 
tions had originally as little reference to space as sounds 01 
tastes. By experience and association, the sensations ol the 
eye grow to be symbols of tactual and motor sensations, 
which constitute our knowledge of solid bodies, and ol sjiace 
of three dimensions. From this account of the i)sychology 
of perception the transition to his metaphysical the.iry of tln^ 
nature of the External World is easy. Locke’s groundless 
assumption that we can immediately perceive nothing but 
our own mental states, is accepted without question. All 
objects of knowledge are held to be reducible to ideas of 
the senses (sensations), internal feelings such as emotions, 
and acts of the imagination. Accordingly, we may not 
assert the existence of an independent extra-mental world. 
We can know or perceive only what is in the mind. 'I'be 
esse of every knowable object is percipi. If material sub¬ 
stances existed beyond consciousness, they could .in no 
way be like our ideas, and cognition of such things by 
ideas would be impossible. Moreover, matter could not 
.act upon an nnextended spirit, 'rherefore the hypothesis 
of an inert corp<jreal world which has existed for a time 
unperceived must be abandoned. Still, Berkeley vigorously 
asserted that his theory is in complete harmony with 
the belief of mankind. The table, chair, or fire, which 
I perceive, he does not deny to exist; but, adheiing to 
Locke’s assumption, he calls whatever is ai>preheud(Hl an 
idea, and going still further he repudiates the hypothetical 
material cause supposed by his master to have awalcened 
these ideas. But whence then do these ideas come, and what 
happens when I cease to perceive them ? Berkeley replies 
that God, and He alone, is the cause of my ideas. By the 
Divine agency, and not by any liidden inconceivable material 
substance, the pei manence, regularity, and orderliness of the 
ideas are sustained. When I no longx'.r think of ideas 
(material objects) they still endure in the Divine mind, and 
may be apprehended by other men. In Berkeley’s system, 
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then, there are held to exist minds or spiritual substances, 
ideas, and the Divine spirit.* 

David Hume {i-jii —1776), similarly starting from Locke’s 
principles, pushed Berkeley’s Idealism t(.) the most absolute 
scepticism. All cognitions, or all objects of cognition—for 
with these writers the terms are interchangeable—are 
reducible to impressions (sensations) and ideas, fainter copies 
of the former. To explain nnr belief in a pennanent external 
reality, as well as to account for our other fundamental 
convictions, Hume appeals to the laws of the Association of 
Ideas. Through “ custom ” by the reiterated occurrence of 
various impressions we grow to believe in the enduring 
existence of material things when unperceived. Such belii'l 
is, however, an illusion; we only know the transient menial 
impressions. There is no such tiling anywhere as an abiding 
substance, the substratum of changing qualities or accidents. 
We have no “ impression ” of it, therefore it does not exist. 
Berkeley got thus far as regards the notion of material 
substance; but Hume logically shows that by the same 
reasoning the idea of a spiritual substance, of a pennanent 
mind amid (-hanging states of consciousness is equally 
fictitious and unreal. The mind, just as well as the material 
world, is nothing more than a cluster of transitory impres¬ 
sions. The persuasion that nothing can begin to exist 
without a cause is also due to association. No single 
experience could give us the idea of causation; but the 
trequent repetition of two successive impressions so welds 
them together in our minds that we are deluded into the 
belief of some mysterious causal knot binding them, while 
there is really no connexion but tliat of succession. This 
illusory bplief in particular instances of causality is aftcrwarcis 
gradually widened into the universal law, that every being 
which begins to exist presupposes a cause. 

We have here all the essentials of later associationism. The 
sid>stantial souls, retained by Berkeley, follow the material 
world of Locke, and the Divine Spirit also becomes a useless 

* Berkcdcy s theory may be objected to on various grounds, such 
as his equivocal use of the terms idea and conceive, and his un¬ 
questioning acceptance of f^cke's assumption, but we have never 
s<'en any experiential argument which, strictly speaking, disproves 
the hypothesis of hyperpliysical Idealism. God, without the inter¬ 
vention of a material world, could potentid absoluid immediately 
produce in mens minds states like to those which they experience 
in the present order. The only demonstrative argument against 
the Theislic Immateri.alist is, lliat such a hypothesis is in conflict 
with the attribute of veracity which he must ascribe to the Deity. 
God could not be the author of such a fraud. 
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aud inconceivable hypothesis. Hume, too, possessed the merit 
of realiziuK clearly and frankly admitting, what suhsei|iiput 
disciples of sensism either fail to see, or attempt to ignoic, 
that the groundwork of physical science, and the certainly 
and exactness of mathematics are fatally desti ciyed by con¬ 
sistently following out the ;issiimpti<.ins of the school. The 
conclusions of the Scotch sceptic thus constitute a complete 
reductio ad absurdum of Locke’s principles. 

J. Stuart Mill and Dr. Bain. — l lie chief modifications 
introduced into the general theory by more reci nl sensation¬ 
alists, are the final dismissal of Berkeley’s hypothesis of 
the Divine action, the greater inipoi-t.ancc assigned to the 
muscular sense, and a more elaborate attempt to har¬ 
monize the new conception of the external world with 
ordinary beliefs. However, the arguments are in the main 
similar in kind to tho.se nrgc.tl by the earlier advocates. 
Thus, it is asserted, that a world existing independently of 
the mind is inconceivable. “To perceive is an act of the 
mind. . . . To perceive a tree is a inenl.d act; the tree is 
known as perceived aud not in any other way There is 
no such thing known as a tree wholly detached from per¬ 
ception, and we can only .speak of what we know.” Con¬ 
sequently, the hypothesis of an external wtald existing when 
unperceived is absurd. “The prevailing doctrine is that a 
tree is something in it.self ajiart from all (lerception; that 
by its luminous emanations it imjircsses our minds, and is 
then iierceived, ihc; perceptivn being the effect of an unperceived 
tree the cause. But the tree is known only Ihroiigdi pedeption ; 
what it m.ay be anterior to or independent of perception wc 
cannot tell; we can think of it as perceived but not as nn- 
pcrccivcd. There is a manifest contradiction in the supposi¬ 
tion, that we are required .at the same moment to perceive 
the thing and not to perceive it.”* 

* Dr. Bain, Mental Science, pp iqy, 198. In Emotions and Will 
(3rd Edit.), p. 578, he .still dcnie.s that "the silimtion intimates 
anything as an existence beyond consciousness.'' This argument in the 
hands of Dr. Bain, as in those of Berkeley, is based on a deceptive 
.ambiguity in the ferins "conceive” and "perceive" We cannot 
of coiiian perceive an unperceived world nor can we conceive a world 
the conception of which is not in the. mind; but there is no contr.a- 
diction or .absurdity in the proposition: " A material world of 
three dimensions has existed for a time unperceived and unthought 
of by any crc.ated being, and then revcale l itself to human minds " 
Dr. Bain’s description of the “prevailing doctrine" is onlv 
applic,able to the theory of mediate pen:c|,tion Ii dttes not retet 
to Natural Realism, which makes the external material reality the 
perceived and not the anperceived cause of our cognitions 
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The chief strength, however, of the theory lies in the 
asserted snfficiency of the account which it professes to give 
of the material world apprelicnded by us. Assuming a." 
self-evident the axiom that we can know only our own ideas, 
the external univcr.sc, it is alleged, really means to u.s nothing 
more than certain sensatinns plu.s jmssibUilies'^ of other sensa¬ 
tions. The mo.st objective and real attributes of mat(uial 
things are in common belief their extension and imfcnetrahility. 
Nevertheless, these propcities, it is asserted, arc ultimatcl}- 
reducible to groups of muscular feelings possible and actual. 
“ The perception of matter, or the ohjert consciousness, is 
connected with the putting forth of muscular eueigy as 
opposed to passive feelings. . . . Our object consciousness 
farther consists of the uniform connexion of Definite feelings 
with Definite energies. The effect that we call the interior 
of a room is in the final analysi.s a regular series of feelings 
of sense related to definite muscular energies. A movement 
one pace toward makes a distinct and definite ctiange in the 
ocular impressions; a step backward exactly restores the 
previous impression. . . . All our so-called sensations arc in 
this way related to movements. . . . On the other hand, 
what in opposition to sen.sations we call the flenv of ideas — 
the truly mental or subjective life—h;is no connexion with 
our movements. We may remain still and think of the 
different views of a room, of a street, of a prospect in any 
order. 

The apparently indci'cndent world of every-day experience 
has not®suddenly manifested itself to ns after (ho manner of 
a transitory hallucination. It is a gradual growth, and it is 
in tracing the supposed genesis of this illusory helief that 
Mill best exhibited his psychological and metaphysical 
ingenuity. . .Starting with the portulates of ex|>(!ctation, the 
occurrence of impressions, and tht' laws of mental associa¬ 
tion, he professes to .satisfactorily explain all our present 
convictions. We experience, he says, various sensations, such 
as those of colour, sound, and touch. After they have passed 
away we conceive them as possible. These feelings usually 
occur in groups, thus the consciousness of yellow is found in 
combination with certain sensations of contact, of smell, and 
of taste, which go to make up our perception of an orange. 

* It should be carefully borne in mind that in the associationist 
theory a "possibility of sensation” is not a real actual agent 
existing out of consciousness It is as such, non-existent. Its only 
existence is in the idea or conception by whicli future experiences an 
represented. Mill seems frequently to forget this 

^ Menietl Science, pp 199, 200. 
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Similarly, visnal feelings precede the tactual sensations which 
we have come in course of time to call the table. By associa¬ 
tion the groups of states become so knotted together that one 
of them by itself is able to awaken in idea the rest, and to 
suggest them to us a.s po.<!sib!e experiences. A material object 
is, in fact, to us at any time one or two actual feelings with 
the belief in a suite of others as possible. The actual im¬ 
pressions are transient; the possibilities are permanent. In 
addition to the feature of permanence and fixity among llu’sc 
groups of possible impressions there is the constant and 
regular order which we observe among them. By associ.ition 
this gives rise to the notions of causation, power, and activity ; 
and we gradually come, on account of their permanent 
character, to look upon the groups of possible sensations a.s 
the cause of the actual feelings. Moreover, finding ebanges 
to take place among the po.ssibilitie.s of our imi>res:;ions 
independently of our conscifmsness, we are led by abstraction 
to erect these possibilities into an entirely iiuli^pendenl 
material world. This operation is completed by the dis¬ 
covery, that other human beings have an experience similar 
to our own, and ground their conduct on the same jrermanent 
possibilities as ourselves. Besides the apparent perniancnce 
and independence of the material world, its most striking 
contrast with our sensations lies in its extension and impene¬ 
trability. The latter property, however, is merely the Iccling 
of muscular action impeded. Space is similarly an abstrac¬ 
tion from motor feelings. Muscular scuisations dilfi^ring in 
duration “give us the consciousness of liucai e.d(ai.sion 
inasmuch as this is measured by a sweep of a limb movid 
by muscles. . . . The discrimination of length in any orn^ 
direction includes extension in any din-idion.” Not oidy is 
the idea of space derived from non-spatial feelings successive 
in time, but this, mode, “in which we become aware of 
extension is affirmed by the psychologists in question to be 
extension.” “We have no reason for believing that .sjiace 
or extension in itself is anything diffeirjid firom that by 
which we recognize it.”* The synchronous character of 
space receives its completion from sight, which presents 
to us simultaneously a vast number of visual imyuessi'ins 
associated with possibilities of motor and tactual fceling.s. 
Such is the empiricist theory of our belief in an indeijendent 
material world. 

Phenomenal Idealism as thus advocated has been attacked 
from many different points of view, but we can here allord 
spac* for only a few of the leading difficulties wliich seem to 
• MiU’g Exam, of Hamilton (and Edit.), pp. 223,229.230. 
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us absolutely fatal to the hypothesis, (i) In the first place, as 
we have already indicated, Idealism is incompatible not only 
with vulgar prejudices, but with the best established truths 
of science. Astronomy, Geology, Physical Optics, and the 
rest of the physical sciences, are inseparably bound up with 
the assumption that matter which is neither a sensation nor 
an imaj'inary possibility of a sensation exists apart from obser¬ 
vation. They teach that real, actual, material bodies, of 
three dimensions, not only exist, but act upon each other 
according to known laws whilst no human mind is con¬ 
templating them. Possibilities enjoying no existence beyond 
consciou.sness could not attract each other with a force 
varying inversely as the .square of the distance; they could 
not pass from green forests into coal beds, nor could they 
refract or interfere with other phenomena no as to determine 
the character of visual sensations independently of our wills. 
How, for instance, is the douhh; di.scovery of the planet 
Neptune from the simultaneous hut independent calculations 
l)y Adams, and Leverrier, to be explained, if there are not 
in the universe besides human minds extended agents which 
retain and exert their influence when unthought of by any 
created intelligence. 

(2) This irreconcilability between physical science and 
phenomenal Idealism results in a very noteworthy case of 
/I'/o de se in the hands <.>f Dr. Bain. He commences his 
works on Empirical Psychology with an elaborate account of 
the brajn, the nervous system, and the various sense-organs. 
I ,'Iter on in the same volumes he resolves the material world, 
iiudnding, we prcisnme, the aforesaid objects, into a collection 
<il' mental slates. Finally, in his book on Mind and Body, he 
resolves the mind, th.it is, the total series of conscious states, 
into subjective aspects or phases of neural currents. Now 
obviously there is at least one absurdity here. What is the 
exact meaning of the statement that a mental state is but the 
subjective asjiect of a nervous process, which is itself but a 
group of sensations ? At one time the mind is alleged to be 
a function of the brain, and elsewhere the brain, with the 
rest of the physical nuiver.se, is analyzed into a plexus of 
muscular feelings incapahle of existing beyond consciousness. 
These two mutualli destructive tenets. Phenomenal Idealism 
and Physical Matei ialism, are the logical outcome of the 
sensist theory of cognition; but unfortunately disciples of 
that school do not usn.dly reason out on both sides the 
consequences of their assumptions with the clearness and 
courage of Dr. Bain. The only subject for regret is that the 
latter writer neither attempts to reconcile the two repugMUit 
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theses, nor frankly avows that they form a reductio ud absurduni 
of his theory.® 

(3) Again, the primary assumption on which all phono 
mcnalistic theories since the cl-iys of Locke have heen liascil 
is false. That we can only know our own mental states, ttiat 
we cannot apprehend material reality as affia ting us is 
neither an a priori nor a self-evident truth, and still less can 
it be established from experience. The fact that we arc 
unable to imagine how matter can act upon mind, or Acre 
mind can become immediately cognizant of something olhci 
than itself, is no objection against the clear testiinonv of 
consciousness, as manilested after the most careful intro- 
sp(^ction, that the mind docs imiiu'diaUty ]n\iroivu something 
other than itself acting upon it. Moreover, from this lirsl 
illegitimate assumption flows the second error, that extension 
is identical with that by which it is measured. The velocity of 
amoving locomotive or of a flying swallow is not the same 
tl’ing as its force. Now, oiir knowledge of extension max 
receive accurate definition and determination, maiidy hy 
means of the mu.sciilar sensations, and yet what we caii the 
extension of objects may be not only something different 
from these sensations, but it may also lie immediately a])prc 
bended in a less defined manner through some other sensi^c 

(.4) Further, we must deny in ioto that sensations, musciilai 
or any other, viewed in themselves as purely subjective non 
spatial feelings, could ever by any process of addition 01 

" The defence suggested hy some writers, that the scicnlilic. 
psychologist is no more bound to give a met.'iphysical account ol 
the materials with which he dials than the astronomi'r, or tin 
geologist, is a mere shallow evasion of the diflicnlty. I’sychoii ;;y 
stands here in quite a different position from that of all tin- 
phy.sical science!,. Its first duty i.s to furnish such an ex|iositiou 
of the nature of cognition as will .secure an intelligible tnc.aiii'i;; to 
the terms employed in all sciences including itself, and assuredly 
it may not with impunity reduce its own statements to nonsemsical 
absurdities. If it resolves mairal currents into modifications of 
consciousness, it may not then turn round and re.solvc this con¬ 
sciousness into aspects of the aforesaid currents. If it dtxts so, it is 
bound at all events to explain the precise significance of the out¬ 
come of this interesting di.alectical feat Mill's very just contention 
against Hamilton is very much to the point here. “ When a thinker 
is compelled by one part of his philosophy to contradict .another 
part, he cannot leave the conflicting assertions standing and throw 
the responsibility of his scrape on the arduonsness of his .subject; 
a palpable self-contradiction is not one of the ditfi. nines which can 
be adjourned as belonging to a higher department of science." 
{Exam. pp. 122, 123.) 
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transformation be worked up into an apparently extra-menta 
world. It is only by the suncptitiou.s introduction ol 
cxiciidcd elements that an cxiended product can be effected; 
and the K^eat u.se made of the iimscular sensations in flic 
empiricist theory is due to the fact that the illicit transition 
from the asserted originally subjective signification of motor 
sensations to the objective meaning implied in ordinary 
beliefs is liable to escape notice. If thej-c feelings arc 
steadily remembered to 1)0 simple states of consciousness 
varying only in duration and inh-nsily, it will be seen (bat 
they cannot, any more than scn.sations of sound or smell, 
“consolidate” info extended objects. Diiiation—serial 
length in time—belongs to all sens.-dions, yet m.uiy of tbo.se 
afford no knowleflge of space, mmdi less constitnfe it. Sensa¬ 
tions may also vary in intensity without evoking the notion 
of velocity; this latter cognition, in fact, presupposes the 
idea of space. 

In all associationalist accounts of the gene.sis of otir 
knowledge of an external world there is a continual ecpii- 
vocation between strictly mental exislenc.c and that which is 
inlra-organic but not piiiely mental ; between the signilica- 
liou of the terms doscrihiiig the org.anism legitiniulc on their 
'oinciph's and the alleged orroneons meaning which these 
words convey to the «)/(,'i))- mind. Notwithstanding all loflv 
■ lisclaimers to the contrary, sensationalists when liacing the 
I'radnal mannfacliire ot the material universe out of .siniiile 
states of consciousness, rcallv do assnino ibe rcvistence of an 
fxtcndell organism, as known troin the fust. When Mi. 
Klin, or Mr. Siiencfir, describes lanv inuscnlar feelings, 
varying in duration and velocity, give rise to the belief in 
extended sjiace, the explanation seems (ilansible because the 
leader almost inevitably jiasscs from liie subjective inter 
pietation, wbieb is all tliat is lawtiil to the writer, to the 
objective realistic meaning embodied in coiuuion langnago. 
The pbra.scs, “ rani;e ol ilic arm,” “ sweep of a limb,” and I lie 
like, employed by assoeiationists in expiamdin.g the sujiposed 
origin ol the notion of extension, necessarily suggest to llie 
mind real extended objects known as such, and so con¬ 
veniently hide the true dilficnlty. Commencing with a 
knowledge of oiir own body as extended, the development 
of our conviction of an independent material world might, 
perhaps, even on sensationist lines, proceed tolerably enough; 
but if our body and the rest of sjjacc are nothing more than 
sensations, and if the mind can only apjireliend its own 
subjective feeliugs, then the first step is impossible. Suc¬ 
cessive muscular or (actual feeliugs in the interpretation of 
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these sensations permissible to Mr. Spencer or Mill can no 
more account for the present appcaranct! of extended ohicets 
than experiences of sound, of smell, or i)f iootliaeiu;. 

(5) The argument from the existence of other mimls to which 
we have before alluded may also be here urged with peculiar 
loiee against Mill and Dr. Bain. Both of these writers lay 
stress upon the value of the testimony of other minds in 
('stal)lishing our belief in an independent world. Oni' know¬ 
ledge, however, of other minds th.'in our own is only g.dned 
by an inference from changes in certain p(n'tions of the 
j)liy.sical world, assumed to have a real existence beyond our 
cousciousiKiss. Now if tlie chief premiss is invalid.ited, if it 
is demonstrated that we have, and can have no knowledge 
of anything external to our consciousm'ss, that the seemingly 
independent human organisms around iis are only modifica¬ 
tions of our own mind, ilnstcrs of onr iimseular feelings 
actual and ideal, then assuredly it is an unworthy superstition 
to continue to put faith in the external existence of other 
minds, and still-more ridiculous aud abiiind to invoke their 
testimony as a leading agency in the generation of onr belief 
in the material world, including of course the bodies from 
which their existence is infer red. 

(6) There remains another fundamental difficulty vvhich 
goes to the very root of the sensationist philosophy. This 
genesis of space out of lime necessarily implies, at all events, 
the existence of a. peniutiiail mind. Under the iiressnre of Di. 
Ward’s severe criticism, .Mill was obliged in arldition to his 
other assumptions to “ jiostulate ” memory. A mere suerfessiou 
of disconnected feelings could rrevei give rise to the mitrori 
of time, and still less could the possibilities of such siii cessive 
sensations be condensed by themselves into the simultaneit v 
of space. But memory is precisei)' what the doctrine which 
ledrrces the nriud to a series of feeliitf;s has no right to 
postulate. An abiding subject permanent among our 
changing states is an essential rerjuisitu for the existence 
of memory. If, however, the notion of time is inijiossible 
to the sensationalist, a fortiori is that of space. 

Emanuel Kant (1724—1804).—A theory of perception 
equally erroneous with that of Hume's school, but starting 
horn an almost diametrically opposite conception of the 
nature of the mind and of cognition, is that of Kant. Inso ad 
of explaining all mental products as comi'lex icsnlts ar ising 
out of the aggregation, association, and coalescence of sensa¬ 
tions passively received, Kant holds the mind to be endow ed 
from the beginning with certain a priori or innate subjective 
“ forms,” by which all its experience is actively moulded o* 
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shaped. Among the most important of these are the two 
“ intuitions ” of Space and Time. The first is imposed on the 
acts of external, the sec-ond on those of internal sensibility. 
The sensations of our external senses are nou-sj>atial in them¬ 
selves, and they are awakenjcd by a non-spatial cause. It is 
the subjective co-eflicient that slKii>es the mental act so as to 
give rise to the j)crccption by which we seem to apprehend 
extended objects outside of the mind. Similarly onr mental 
states are presented to us by the internal sense —inner con¬ 
sciousness—^as occurring in time. This, too, is an illusion 
due to a purely subjective faclor in cognition. We have no 
reason for supposing that these states are not timeless in 
themselves. Wo can only know phenomena, or the appearances 
of things as shaped and coloured, by these subjective con¬ 
ditions ; to noumcna, or things-in-themselvcs, we can never 
penetrate. Still the existence of a nuumenon beyond con¬ 
sciousness Kant maintains as requisite to account for our 
cognitive acts. Me is thus a Hyi)othetical Dualist, denying 
an immediate ajrprehension of an external reality, but asserting 
its existence as a ueci^ssary suj)position. 

Deferring to a later chapter the examination of Kant’s 
system as a whole, we may here indicate a few of the objec¬ 
tions suggested against his treatment of the subject-matter at 
present under discussion. In the first place, it has been 
urged that Kant’s altenijited proof of the existence of a priori 
ingredients in all our knowledge is invalid, (a) “ Siiace,” he 
argues, “is not a coriceptiim which has been derived from 
outward experiences, b'or in order tliat certain sensations 
may relate to something wilhout me .... and that I may 
represent them not merely without and near to each otfier, 
but also in separatr; places, the representation of space must 
exist as a foundation. Consequently, the representation of 
space carinot be borrowed from external phenomena through 
experience, but, on the contrai'y, this external experience is 
only jrossible through the said antecedent represi-ntation.’’ 
Space is, therefore, a purely subjective a priori form, inherent 
in the constitulion of the mind, and imposed on the material 
element given in sensation. 

This method of reasoning was employed by Plato to show 
that all kmnvlcdge is really innate. It sins by proving too 
much. If it were true that we could not ajiprehend an object 
as extended unless we had a previous representation of ex¬ 
tension, then it would seem to follow that we could nevci 
cognixe a taste, sound, or smell, unless we had antecedcnily 
a similar cognition of the nature of the taste, sound, or smell. 

** Critique, translated by Meiklejobn. p. 24. 
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If there are in existence extended material bodies, and if we 
are endowed witli tlic faculties of touch and sif;lii, tla.re is no 
reason why we should not immediately perceive the .s;)atial 
qualities of these bodies when they act ii])on our senses. 
The perception may of course be at first vague, but frequent 
experience can perfect it.*‘ 

\b) “ We never can imagine or make a representation to 
ourselves of the non-existence of space, though we may 
easily enough think that no objects are found in it. It must, 
therefore, be considered as the condition of the possibility 
of phenomena, and by no means as a (.letermination d( )iendeMl 
on them, and is a representation a priori, which necessarily 
siqiplics the basis for external phenomena.” (ji. 25.) This 
diiTiculty is solved by distinguishing between actual or real 
space, and possible or ideal space. The foii.''er is identical 
with the voluminal distance or interval enoloi.ed by tlu^ 
surface-limits of the entire collection of created material 
objects, the latter is simjily the po.ssibilily of extended 
objects. Now, although all material things were amiihilated, 
the possibility of their existence, and therefore possible space, 
would remain. Consequently, having once apprehended 
the extension of existing bodies, we can never think them to 
be impossible, although we may abstract from their existence. 
The conception of ideal siiace, or the possibility of inaleiial 
bodies, is thus indestructible, not because it is merely a 
condition of thought, but becau.se it is a condition of cor¬ 
poreal being. 

(r) “Space is no discursive or, as we say, geneiM con¬ 
ception of the relations of things, liut a pure intuition. For, 
in the first place, we can only represent to ourselves one 
space, and when we talk of divers spaces we mean only (larts 
of one and the same space. Moreover, these parts i^anuot 
antecede this one all-embracing space, as the conqionent 
parts from which the aggregate (uin be madi; up, but can be 
cogitated only as existing in it." Again, (d) “.Space is n pre- 
sented as an infinite given quantity.” To these arguments 

** In maintaining that our developed knowledge of sp;ice is .1 
result of experience, a distinction not always realized by K.iul 
should be made between the abstract concept or notion of space in 
general and the concrete perception of an individual objerct as extended. 
The former is an elaborate intellectual product reached by abstrac¬ 
tion, reflexion, and generalization, and presupposes many individual 
perceptions of concrete extension. The perception, on the other 
hand, is given, vaguely indeed at first yet truly, in the immcdiatL 
experience of an extended mrfacc affecting the sense of contact 01 
of sight. 
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we may a!,'ain reply tliat a general conception of the relations 
of material things, or an abstract tnAion of the possibility of 
externlcd objects, may be formed liom many percej)tions 
of dilfcrcnt parts of si)ace. The fact that such an idea of 
possible space reinesents the latter as infinite, or rather 
indefinite, one, ancl all embracing, in no way proves that this 
representation is given a priori. 

Kant further Inrlds tlial the necessity and universality whicli 
characterize geometrical judgments estaldish the subjective 
origin of our cognition of space. Tliis must be (loiiicd. 
Objcicts without the mind may have certain modes or rela- 
tioii.s of a contingent and others of a necessary nature. But 
if such were the ca.se there can be no reason why the inirnl 
should lie incajiable of ajijirehendiug both with ccjnal truth. 
The explanation put forward by Natural Realism is that tliere 
are certain essential and certain other accidental conditions 
of inatcriid being, and lliat these are reflected liy necessary 
and contingent tcatures in onr thought. Tliis is a simple and 
adequate account of tlie problem without the gratuitous 
assHiniition of innate forms.*'* 

Still even were it true that our knowledge of external 
objects in no way represented them, the doctrine of Kant, 
that our apparent cognition of our oion mental states as they 
are in-themselves is deceptive, would be erroneous. In this 
region, at least, the distinction between phenomenal knowledge 
and noumenul existence is utterly invalid. A conscious state 
cannot have any cxistcnce-in-itself apart from what it is a|)pre- 
liended Ai be. Its esse is percipi. Since, then, mental states 
are as they are aiijnebended, and since they are apprehended 
as successive, tlicy must form a real succession iti 4 hemselves. 
Tlicy cannot he timeless as they are non-spatial. But if so 
Kant’s “ tprin of ttie internal sense ”—the intuition of time—is 

** '• KaiU's latl.'icy may be put shortly—What is apc^ictic 
(iK^ccssary) is it priori; what is a priori is merely subjective (without 
relation to ‘ tliings-in-tbemselves'): therefore what is apodictic is 
meiely subjective. The first premiss, however, is wrong if a priori is 
undt:rstuod in tlie Kantian sense to mean being independent of ail ex¬ 
perience. Kant wrongly believesthat certitude to be possessedtt/fiorj 
(independinitly of all experience) which we really attain by a com¬ 
bination of many experiences with one another according to logical 
laws; .ind these laws are conditioned by the reference of the snqect 
to the i>bjcctivt; reality, and are not a priori forms. He erroneously 
maintains that all orderly arrangement (both in time and Htace, 
and that which is causal) is merely subjective." (Ueberweg’s Logie, 

I 28.) Kant has nowhere shown the impossibility of neoeimy 
nlations being disclosed to the mind in real objective esperieMt. 
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extinguished. According to him time, like siiact;, is merely a 
subjective condition of our internal consciousness iinixised on 
realities timeless in themselves. As, however, there is a real 
succession in our ideas, there is a true correlate to the notion 
of time. A sequence of changes being once admitted in our 
conscious states, an analogous succession of alterations cannot 
be denied to the external reality which acts upon us, and so 
we are justified in maintaining the objective validity of the 
notion. The whole growth and evolution of each inai s 
mental life, and its connexion with the development of his 
organic existence,affords the most cogent conceivable evidence 
of the real truth of the conception of time. 

Further, the arguments already put forward against Phe¬ 
nomenal Idealism show that neither space nor time can he a 
purely subjective form. Physics and astronomy, for instance, 
are irreconcilable with such a view. Thus, the latter science 
by a series of elaborate deductions from {a) abstract i;ivineli'Ual 
theorems dealing with the properties of pure space, and (ft) 
dynamical laws describing the action of tin perceived farces in 
an orderly manner in time, foretells a transit of Venus a 
century hence, and the result verifies the assut.iptioiis. Now 
the introduction of the second element is peculiarly in¬ 
compatible with the alleged subjective nature of si>ace. 
A consistent system of pure geometry might perhaps be 
worked out in such an a priori space, but there would be 
no reason why its theorems should exactly apply to the 
operations of extra-mental non-spatial agents. Accordingly, 
the orderliness of the universal force of gravitation, •vvhich 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, and produces 
regular movements in certain intervals of time, establishes 
agreement between the supposed menial ibrms and the 
reality beyond consciousness.*’ The idivsieist also teaches 
us that the external causes of our sensations of colour and 
sound are vibratory movements of ether (in extra-mental 

i» .< Physical phenomena find throughout their most complete 
explanation in the supposition that things-in-themselves exist in a 
space of three dimensions as we know it It is at least very 
doubtful that any other supposition could be so brought into 
agreement with the facts. We have, therefore, every ground for 
believing that our conception of substances extended in space of 
three dimensions does not in some way symbolize things which exist 
in themselves in quite another way, but truly represents things as 
they actually exist in three dimensions." (Ueberweg's Logie, S 44, 
note.) The above line of argument is urged with great force both 
in Ueberweg's Logic, §§ 38—44, and in his History of Phikiophy, 
Vol. II. pp. 160—166. 
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si>:ice) occurring in succession (iu extra-mental time). He 
further informs us that the i/uaiity of the sensation is delcr- 
iiiined by the size and ra{)idily ot these waves. Now this 
teaching is irreconcilable witli the view that the supposed 
space and time are merely subjective iorms of outer and inner 
sensibility. It implies that tin; so-called nuumena, tlie extra¬ 
mental causes of om sensalion.s of colour, occupy a leal space 
of llirce dimen-sions, ant credent to and independent of thi 
obseivation of the peicipiont mind.** 

In addition to these objection.^ a number of other defects 
in Kant’s system have Ixjeii exjiosed. He assume.-; without 
investigation the false lepre.sentatioiiali.st theory in vogue 
since the times of Descartes and Locke, teaeliiii.;; that we 
have no immediate knowledge of thin;-.s alfeetiug us, but only 
of v)ur own mental .stales. He illogically ptistulates an ex¬ 
ternal noumcnal world as the ruicvz of our conscious states, 
whereas he has no gi oiiml lor asserting its existence, espe¬ 
cially since he teaclie;; that aiihsality is another deceptive 
intellectual form with no objective value. Finally, he is con¬ 
fused and inconsistent in ex])ouuding the nature of the sup¬ 
posed a priori forms, frequently apjiearing to conceive them 
as complete reprc;sentations, ready made trom (he start and 

** Some defenders of Kant assert that he never really intended 
to make space and time purely sut)j(!Ctive, .ind Mr. Mahaffy replies 
rather brusijuely to Trendelenburg that Kant " never denied their 
objectivity unless in an absurd sense." (Critical I’kilecnphy, p. 68.) 
Undoubtedly it is often very diflicnll to make out Kant’s meaning, 
but if^ihere is a single point on whicli he seems to be unmistakable 
it is that ipace and time are formal, or purely subjective. Whereas 
sensations of sound and colour .ire i;ivcn from without, apace and time 
beholds to be suhscrihcil from mthin. " Sptice does not represent 
any property ef objects as things-in-thcmselves, nor does it represent 
them in their relations to each other ; in other words, space does not 
represent any determination of objects as att.rched to the objects 
themselves, and which would rem.-iin even though all subjective 
conditions of the intuition were abstracted . . . Sitace is nothing 
idse than the form of all phenomena of the external sense, that is, 
the subjective condition of the sensibility under which alone 
external intuition is possible” (Cf. Critique. Transcend. /Esth. § 4.) 
Such passagits could be multiplied indefinitely. It is a summary, 
but not very convincing disposal of opponents to simply assert that 
any other view of space tlnau this is absurd. If it is still maintained 
that K.'int allowed the existence of a noumcnal space which suffic(;s 
for the demands of science, then under the shadow of this obscure 
and elastic terra we have admitted an extra-mental extension of 
three dimensions conditioning the unobserved causes of our 
sensations, and the chief contention of the Transtendcntal Msthetit 
Is abandoned. 
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fitteJ with perfect accuracy on to the first act of pi rccptiou, 
whilst at other times he seems to look on tliem as slowlv 
and gradually realized with extended experience. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, starting from tlie same assmn|itioiis as 
Hume and Mill, nevertheless rejects Idealism, sulistilutiiig in 
its place a species of Hypothetical Dualism which he calls 
Transfigured Realism. With him, as with them, we can know 
nothing but our own feelings; yet he affirms that there is out¬ 
side of the mind an Unknowable Reality, the olijective cause oi 
our sensations. But beyond the fact that smdi a noumeimii 
exists, we can assert nothing of it. “What we are conscious 
of as properties of matter, even down to weight and re.sistance, 
are but subjective allections produced by objective agencies, 
which are unknown and unknowahle.” ^ His defence of this 
theory is based on an analysis ol our mental opei alions akin 
to that of the older Assoeiationisls, sujiplementcd by an argu 
inent against the Idealism of these writers extending over 
some nineteen chapters. The chief proofs which he urges 
against Idealism are these; (i) Priority. —In the history ot 
the race, as well as in the history of every mind, “ Realism is 
the primary conception,” and Idealism is merely derived from 
and subsequent to the former. (2) Simplicity .— The chain of 
reasoning establishing Rt;alism is simpler and shorter than 
that proving Idealisiti. The latter, too, depends on the 
former. (3) Distinctness. —The doctrine of Realism is pre¬ 
sented in distinct and vivid terms, whiLst Idealism can be 
apprehended only in a vague and obscure manner. (4) 
Realism is established by the criterion of the Unmiersul 
Postulate. We must acciqit as true what we are obliged to 
think, and we cannot think away the existence of the objects 
which we perceive. 

We can only touch on one or two points of this theory 
here. In the first place, though Mr. Spencer’s arguments 
are undoubtedly valid against the idealist, they are not less 
efficacious against his own system. All the proofs from 
simplicity, priority, the application of the Univci sal Postulate, 
and the rest, tell equally in favour of Natural Realism against 
Transfigured Realism as expounded by himself. In the second 
place, Mr. Spencer’s Transfigured Realism is little, if at all, 
fitter to meet the demands of science than Kant’s non-spatial 
noumena or Mill’s possibilities of sensation. Accordingly, for 
disproof of the new hypotheses, we refer the reader back to 
the arguments we have been just expounding. Physical 
science asserts much about the internal relations of I he 
extra-mental causes of our sensations, which implies the 

** Principles oj Psychology, § 47a, 
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existence of a real time, and of a space of three dimensions 
apart from our consciousness, yet truly mirrored by the 
features of that consciousness. Mr. Spencer’s own state* 
iiicnt, too, that there are variations in the modes of the 
asserted Unknowal>le corresponding to our consciousness of 
cliaiiges in space and time, abandons his most important least 
that we can know nething about the Unknowable except its 
existence. The same dilliculty which proved fatal to the 
thoori(!s of Mill and Kant tell equally against Mr. Spencer. 
Neither the assuinj>tious nor conclusions of Physical Science 
can be confined within the territory of phenomena. The 
notions of “ energy ” and “ force ” Ijing at the root of 
mechanics and physics, and the laws ol llieir action which 
science professes to expound, imply that the mind has a real 
valid knowledge of the sup|)osed mumeml or unknowable 
causes of oiir sensations. Finally, Mr. Spencer's reduction 
of the material world, which we ai)pear to perceive, into 
giMiips of feelings is based, like that of Maine and Dr. Bain, 
on tiie false a.ssertiun that we cannot have an immediate 
knowledge of external reality. 

Readings.—The First Principles of Knowledge, by John Rickaby, 
I’t. II. c. ii. ; Dr. Mivart. Nature and Thought, c. iii. ; On Truth, 
cc. vii.—xi.; Dr. Martineau. A Study of Religion, Vol. I. pp. 192— 
214; Hamilton, Lect. xxv,—xxviii. ; Professor Veitch'i 

Hamilton, cc. v.—vii.; Dr. M’Cosh, Exam, of Mill, cc. 6 , 7; 
(lebeiweg, Logic, §§ 37 —44 ; R. Jardiiiu, The Elements of tlu Psycho- 
logy of Cognition, pp. 47—38, taj—148. 
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DEVFXOPMENT OF SENSE-PERCEPTIOM: 

EDUCATION OF THE SENSES. 

The true account of our cop;nition of the external 
world is that which maintains the doctrine of 
immediate perception —that in some of its acts the 
mind directly, apprehends a material reality otht;r 
than itself; but there is no incompatibility between 
this theory and the admission that in the percipient 
lets of mature life there are involved many results 
gathered by association, and numerous mediate 
inferences of a more or less complicated nature. 
The advocate of immediate perception is not»com- 
mitted to the doctrine that the eye of itself imme¬ 
diately apprehends something presented to its view 
as a solid brick house situated at a hundred yards 
distance, nor that touch from the beginning makes 
known a particular sensation of pressure as due to 
a squeeze of the foot. The ajjparcntly simple 
cognitions which succeed each other from moment 
to moment in mature life, contain certain primary 
data which have been immediately presented to the 
senses; but a large fraction of the whole is, in most 
cases, built up out of contributions furnished by 
imagination and memory. The variety of the 
elements involved, and the plurality of the stages 
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comprised in these brief acts of knowledge, have 
been dwelt on at copious length by many modern 
psychologists, and elaborate descriptions of the 
gradual development of apprehension by the “ aggre¬ 
gation,” “segregation,” and “integration” of sen¬ 
suous “ingredients” into the final product, the 
perceived thing, are very familiar to the reader of 
English philosophical literature. In spite, however, 
of the exhaustiveness of these analyses one all- 
important factor is almost invariably omitted. Intel¬ 
lect, in its old and proper signification, as a higher 
rational activity superior to sense, awakened, 
indeed, to exercise by the latter, but transcending 
its range—Intellect, thus understood, is ignored. 
Yet it is precisely this faculty which makes intelli- 
ligible the stream of change <lisclosed in sensation. 

Sense can never penetrate beyond phenomena, 
its formal object is the concrete quality of the 
individual thing, and it is percipient of successive 
changes and co-existing accidents; but it cannot 
make known the being or essence of things; it is 
blind to the carnality of agents, and to the suh- 
staniialUy of objects; and of those numerous 
relations of identity, similarity, unlikeness, depend¬ 
ence, and the rest, which form the universal frame¬ 
work, the rational tissue, of our knowledge, it can 
give no account. A creature endowed merely with 
sensibility could never come to know itself as a 
person, to apprehend itself as an abiding ego, and 
to set itself in contrast and opposition to an objective 
world. Nor could it come to truly cognize any 
portion of the external universe, any more than 
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itself as a being. Sense, it has been well said, 
can apprehend the “snchness”—the phenomena 
qualitie.s—but not the being, the “ isness ” of 
things. Now in normal perception these sensuous 
and intellectual elements are closely interwoven, 
and it may require careful attention and reflexion 
to separate them; but none the less are they radically 
different in kind. As, however, the plan of our work 
requires us to treat of intellectual activity by it.self, 
we will in the present chapter devote ourselves 
mainly to the exposition of the devehipment of th(' 
sentient factor in the process, although, of course, 
in man's actual experience sense and intellect are 
not thus isolated. 

Before beginning, an example may be useful to 
show the reader unfamiliar with psychological 
analysis, that seemingly simple perceptions are 
really complex. Walking in a field, I become 
suddenly conscious of a familiar sound, and exclaim, 
“ I hear my big, white dog barking in the road on 
my right about eighty yards away.” But a little 
reflexion will convince me that the sense of hearing 
contributes only a small share to such a percipient 
act. Of the distance, direction, size, and colour of 
the agent which has caused the noise, my ear of 
itself can tell me nothing. It merely presents to 
me an auditory sensation of a particular quality, 
and of greater or less intensity; the remaining 
elements of the cognition are reproductions of past 
experiences. Similarly in other cases, unnoticed 
inferences, and faint associations furnished by the 
rest of the senses, attaching to the direct testi- 
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mony of each particular faculty, simulate after a 
time the character of immediate revelations of the 
latter. These indirect or inferential cognitions may 
be styled the acquired perceptions of the sense in 
question. It is the office of the psychologist to 
carefully analyze these into their primitive elements, 
to ascertain what are the ultimate data afforded by 
each sense, and to trace the chief steps in the 
process by which the elaborate result is reached. 

Development of Tactual Perceptioi^.— 
Although in describing the general features of the 
different senses viewed as mental powers, the order 
of treatment adopted was unimportant, here in 
tracing the development of perception it is a matter 
of great moment to follow as closely as possible the 
natural order in which de facto the several faculties 
come to offer their contributions.’ Accordingly we will 

• To start with perception by taste, smell, or hearing, or at .all 
events to take any of these as the true type of external perci^ption, 
is a complete inv(?rsion of what is actually given in nature, anil may 
lead into serious philosoijhical error These are [jrecisely the 
facnlties by which originally we ilo not obtain any ilirect percep¬ 
tion of matter. They are wanting in the most import.ant feature of 
that species of cognition which they are supposed to exemplify. 
They are originally of an almost purely sulijective character, and 
are therefore but little better suit^ than imagination or memory 
to illustrate the. manner in which we come to know the material 
univer.so. Hearing, employed not for the illustration of indirect or 
acquired perceptions, but as a typical representation of the per¬ 
ceptual process in general (Cf. Mr. Sully, Outlines, pp. 151, 152), 
misleads the reader into the Ixdief that since by far the greatiT 
part of the information yielded by this faculty is of a mediate 
.and inferential character, testifying only to pmssihilities of other 
forms of sensation, therefore all modes of perception are of a 
similarly subjective ch.ir.acter, and no pitrcipient faculty gives us 
a direct immediate presenl.ation of extended matter. Hearing 
•md smell exhibit abundantly the force of associated or acquired 
perceptions, but direct perception they do not illustrate. 
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commence with the sefKe of touch, includinj; under 
it tactual sensations proper, feelings of prcs.sur«', 
and muscular sensations, whether of resistance or i>i 
movement. It seems to us a mistake in this con¬ 
nexion to endeavour to separate the consciousness 
of pressure from that of mere contact. The isola¬ 
tion is purely ideal. The difference between them 
is one of degree, and in the actual experience of 
the child sensations of touch, so fur as they are 
of any psychological significance, involve feelings of 
pressure. The consciousness of resistance to active 
effort put forth, indeed, implies a new element, 
and facilitates the apprehension of something other 
than self given in the recipient sensation of passive 
pressure, but even this latter state makes us directly 
cognizant of extra-mental reality. Starting then 
with the sense of touch, naturally the first question 
which meets us is: How do we come to know the 
spatial relations of the several parts of our own 
person ? 

In mature life we instantaneously localize an 
impression in the point of the body" irritated; 
and some writers maintain that the affirmation of 
consciousness is of such a character that this 
reference of a feeling to the part excited must be 
a natural endowment possessed from the beginning. 

I This seems true in the case of sensations of surface prcssuie, 
not so, however, as regards the organic sensations, or those of tlui 
Other special senses. We project or externalize the cause of 
the auditory or visual iens:ition, but unless the impression is 
markedly painful we do not in mature life .advert to the priini of 
the organism affected by the stimuli of these senses. It is in fact 
the organic or tactual element involved in these sensations which 
■ubles os to localize them. 
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Kut what precisely is meant by sayings, “I feel a 
pain in rny foot ” ? The statement at once calls up 
a visual irnaj^e of the member affected; and it 
further presents this image at about five feet in a 
nciarly vertical line from my eyes. However, as 
distance cannot be directly apprehended by the 
eye, but is known primarily through muscular 
sensations of movement, and as the visual image 
of my foot is certainly not given in the painful 
feeling of pressure, the first consciousness of such 
a sensation could not have been similar to this. 
Wc are not born with an innate idea or representa¬ 
tion of our person. Aristotle, long ago, tauglit that 
all knowledge starts from experience, and the topo¬ 
graphy of our own body is no exception to the rule. 
By observation and experiment, and not through 
any a priori endowment, we have come to learn the 
shape and appearance of our organism, and to know 
the definite locality on the visual map to which a 
particular tactual stimulation is to be referred.* 


* Dr. Gntberlet, who maintains the doctrine that an original 
local refcnaice of a very vague character is attached to sensa¬ 
tions of contact, st1n1mari7.es the arguments against the extreme 
'• nativistic " or a priori view: (1) We appear to localize impressions 
in parts of the Ixidy demonstrably incapable of .sensations, e.g., in 
our bones, teeth, hair, (2) We also misinterpret the locus of 
known impressions, assigning them to wrong places, e.g., pressure 
of the elbow i.s felt in the fingers, irritation of the brain is referred 
to the extremities. (3) irritation of the stump of an amputated leg 
causes us to assign the sensation to the locality originally occupied 
by the lost limb. (4) We sometimes project sensations outside of 
the liody, e.g., the feeling of pressure to the end of a walking-stick 
or a pen, (5) The ditfiniteness of localization varies considerably 
in different parts of the body, and decre.ises in proportion as the 
p.irt affected is beyond the range of the eye and of the hand, e.g., 
irritation in the bsKk and within the organism. (Die Ptyehologie, 
pp. 60, 61.) 
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Tactual Cognition of the Organism .—Although the 
extreme “nativistic” theory is thus erroneous, 
exaggerated empiricism rushes into an equally 
false opinion when it refuses to admit the 
presence of any element of local reference, or any 
presentation of extension in our primitive sensa¬ 
tions of contact. The true doctrine, as usual, lies 
between the extreme views. Imjtressioiis of extended 
objects are given from the beginning as extended, 
and bearing a local reference, but ol an extremely 
vague and indefinite character. From the appre¬ 
hension of purely une.xtended sensations the notion 
of extended matter cannot be formed, and in this 
respect the cognition of the spatial character of our 
own body stands in the same situation as the rest 
of the material world. The extended nature of tlie 
organ is given simultaneously with that of the 
extended surface pressing upon it, but as we have 
said, this primitive presentation is very ill-delined. 
Of the shape or quantity of the surface covered our 
knowledge is at first almost infinitesimal, whilst of 
the local relations between the point affected and 
the rest of our person we necessarily as yet know 
nothing. Nevertheless the character of an impres¬ 
sion is largely dependent on its situation; the 
pressure, for instance, of the same object across 
the fingers, the palm, the fore-arm, on the head, 
and on the calf of the .eg, possesses in each case a 
certain distinctive feature. Further, this variation 
in the aspect of the mental state is in proportion, 
though not in a constant proportion, to variation in 
locality. Thus, if the same stimulus be applied to 
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two points on the arm, separated by a short 
interval, the sensations aroused will contain a 
certain difference of character, which will increase 
if the intermediate distance be increased ; similarly 
with impressions on the fingers, though here change 
in the sensation is more rapid in proportion to 
variation of locality. Assuming the faculty of 
apprehending extended impressions over the surface 
of the body, and this “local colouring,”* which 
marks the sensibility of the different parts affected, 
if an object is moved along the skin from one locality 
to another, the capacity of the intermediate region 
for tactual sensations is discovered. 

It is probably, however, the experience of doicblc 
contact, which contributes most to the definition of 
the relative situation of the several parts of the 
organism. If a child lays liis right hand upon his left 
there is awakened a double tactual feeling of exten¬ 
sion. If he then moves the right palm along the left 
arm up to the elbow or shoulder he becomes con¬ 
scious of a series of muscular sensations in the right 
arm, arid also of a series of extended tactual 
impressions both in the right hand and along the left 

* The terms, local sign, and local colour, have been used by 
Lotze to dcsij>nnte a purely subjective quality varying with the 
part of the organism affected, and attached to the purely subjective 
non-spatial pn^sentations of sense. These local signs become symbols 
of the muscular sensations of movement required lo pass from one 
sensitive point to another, and by their means out of mental states, 
individually revealing no element of extension, the notion of space 
is alleged to Ix' built up. Lotze thus advanced beyond the empiri¬ 
cism advocated by Dr. Bain, Mill, and other English sensationalists, 
in admitting the necessity of more than mere tactual and muscular 
sensations. But the loccU signs cannot generate, though they may be 
af great valiv in defining our notion of space. A direct presentation 
of extension must somehow afibrded as material to work upon. 
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arm, which vary in character as they depart farther 
from the original sensation in the left hand. This 
movement may be then reversed and the tactual 
sensations gone through in the opposite direction: 
and finally by laying the left arm along a flat surface, 
or vice versa, the series of tactual impressions, 
formerly given in succession, will now be presented 
as co-existing outside of each other in space. When 
these or kindred experiments have been executed a 
few times, the difference in character of the tactual 
impressions on two points of the arm awaken by 
association a representation of the number of tactual 
sensations and of the duration of the series of 
muscular sensations required to span the interval, 
and their relative situations are so far defined. 

In this way a blind child would rapidly gather 
by experience a tolerably accurate knowledge of 
the configuration of its body, and of the relative 
positions of its varying forms of tactual^ sensi¬ 
bility. The localization of impressions would 
become more definite in the parts capable of being 
easily explored by means of sensations of double 
contact, while the outlying districts would be 
known in a less perfect way. Still, it is sight 
which, normally speaking, presents to us the rich 
realities of space. Apprehending in a simultaneous 
act a large space of the surface of the body, the eye 
far surpasses in efficiency the consciousness of double 
contact, while it supplements the latter experience 
as a third witness in a multitude of observations. 
As our education advances the visual image of the 
point of the organism stimulated becomes more 
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intiiiiatcly associated with the local colouring of 
Lhc tactual sensibility of that point, and the map 
of the sense of touch is translated into that of 
sight. 

Tactual Cognition of External Objects. —Together 
with progress in our kncnvlerlge of our own body 
proct^eds our education as regards the material world 
outside; every increment of information in the one 
department is a corresiionding gain in the other. 
Abstracting again from vision, when the child lays his 
hand flat on some object before him, suppose a book, 
lie becomes conscious of an extended impression. 
By moving his hand he experiences two concomi¬ 
tant series of tactual and motor sensations. When he 
reaches the edge of the surface the tactual sensations 
cease, and then reversing the operation he may repro¬ 
duce them in the opposite order. After a few such 
experiments, he would come to know in a rough 
way the number of units of tactual or motor sen¬ 
sations necessary to pass from tlie first to the last 
impression of contact, and he would thus have a 
measure • of the length or breadth of the book. 
Suppose he then takes the volume between his two 
hands or lingers, he will discover that it presents 
several resisting surfaces, and some further experi¬ 
ments in tlie way of tactual and muscular feelings 
define his knowledge of its solidity and weight. 

Here, again, as before, to the normally endowed 
being, the visual images presented by sight of the 
objects touched and handled enormously facilitate 
progress, and gradually enable him to infer the 
temperature, magnitude, solidity, and weight of 
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things at a distance. This mode of education is 
going on in one shape or another every moment 
of his waking existence, and consequently his per¬ 
ception of the objects in his immediate vicinity 
very soon becomes tolerably accurate. The several 
members and parts of his own body permanently 
present as the centre of his pleasures and pains, 
and the subject of his sensations of double contact, 
are known to be very different from all other 
objects. These latter by their repeated recurrence 
to his notice in like circumstances, by the frequently 
confirmed experience that he can renew his acquaint - 
ance with them at will, and by their regularity in 
producing their effects, whether observed or unob¬ 
served, first evoke a dim belief, and then a rational 
conviction as to their abiding existence when 
beyond his view. Consequently, at a very early 
stage in his existence he becomes alive to the fact 
that his nurse, his bed, his food, and other qbjecis 
of interest are not annihilated every time he closes 
his eyes. 

We have spoken so far of the essential capabili¬ 
ties of touch: a word may be of interest now on 
the special or accidental acquirements of this per¬ 
cipient faculty. The degree to which the sense of 
touch can be cultivated, and the fineness of the 
capacity of both muscular and tactual sensations 
for being discriminated appear truly amazing when 
thoughtfully considered. The miller can by the 
sense of feeling distinguish variations in the quality 
of flour utterly invisible to the eye. The clothier 
can recognize subtile differences in the texture of 
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silk, linen, or velvet, of an equally minute character. 
In such universal attainments as those of speaking, 
reading, writing, playing the piano, shaving, and 
indeed in all mechanical arts, the most delicate 
sensibility is exhibited. These actions involve a 
complicated series of movements under the guid¬ 
ance of muscular and tactual sensations which 
are distinguishable by differences so faint that we 
are fairly lost in astonishment at the infinitesimal 
forces governing thus infallibly the seemingly easy 
process. 

It is in the blind, however, that this sense reaches 
its proper perfection. By them space is known and 
remembered solely in terms of tactual and motor 
experience. Their attention is concentrated on this 
field of cognition, and their powers of memory 
devoted to its service. The increased exercise and 
cultivation of the remaining senses when sight is 
in abeyance, has the effect of developing these 
faculties in an extraordinary manner, and none of 
them more so than that of touch. The blind, for 
instance, who have been taught to read, can de¬ 
cipher the contents by passing their fingers rapidly 
over type not much larger than the print of the 
present work, with a facility that seems incredible 
to their more fortunate brethren who make the 
attempt. Dr. Carpenter relates of Laura Bridg¬ 
man, the well-known deaf and dumb mute, that 
she unhesitatingly recognized his brother “ after the 
lapse of a year from his previous interview by the 
'feel' of his band.”'^ She estimates the age and 

* Mtntai Physiology, § 127. 
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frame of mind of her visitors by feeling the wrinkles 
of their face, and it is said that she can even 
perceive variation in intensity and pitch of voice by 
feeling the throat.® John Metcalf, the celebrated 
blind road-maker, was deemed an excellent judge 
of horses. When a lad he was a favourite guide 
through the lanes and marshes of his native county. 
As a young man he followed the hounds on horse¬ 
back across country, and on one occasion won a 
a three mile race round a circular course. These 
latter feats, however, were performed rather by the 
sense of hearing than of touch. To guide him in 
the race, he placed a man with a bell at each post; 
and in the hunting-field the cry of the hounds, the 
intelligence of his horse, and his knowledge of the 
country enabled him to keep a leading place in the 
field.^ 

Visual Perception. —As the formal object of 
sight is merely coloured surface, the eye cannot 
originally inform us of distance. This faculty, even 
more than that of touch, has constituted a battle¬ 
ground for the “nativistic” and “empirical” theories. 
The more thoroughgoing nativkts have held that the 
eye, or rather the visual organ consisting of both eyes, 
has from the beginning the power of immediately 
or intuitively apprehending the distance and relative 

8 •• Pressing thus on the throat of several persons successively, 
she sometimes sportively attempts to imitate their voice with her 
own in a way which shows that she does distinguish differences 
of both loudness amd pitch (paradoxical as the language may be) 
without any conception or sensation whatever of sound." (Cf. Mini, 
1879, pp. 166, Tby.) 

' Smiles, Ldvts of Enginurs, Vol. 1. p. aio. 

J 
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situation of objects, just as well as the ability of 
perceiving differences of colour. Empiricists, on 
the other hand, deny to the eye all native capacity 
of cognizing extension in any form. According to 
their view, it is only by experience and association 
that ocular sensations, which in themselves bear no 
more reference to space than feelings of sound or 
smell, are gradually construed into extended solid 
objects. Here again, as before, it will be found 
that truth lies in the mean. The primary percep¬ 
tion of the eye is simply coloured surface; ® neither 
distance, solidity, nor absolute magnitude is origi- 
ginally presented to ns by this sense. These are 
secondary or acquired perceptions, gained by 
associating in experience various shades of colour, 
and degrees of tension in the ocular muscles, with 
different motor and tactual experiences. Surface 
space, however, is originally perceived directly. 

• The original presentation of superficial extension is very 
vague. The central point of the retina is most sensitive, and the 
shape of an external surface, e.g. of a triangle, is defined by moving 
the line of direct vision round its outline. The rehitive situation 
of the-parts subtending dilterint points on the retina, and the 
intervals of space between them, vaguely presented by theijuantity 
of iiUermeditite distinct sentient points, similarly receive accuiate 
determination by means of the muscular seiusations involved in 
bringing the central axis of the eye to bear on them. In sight, as 
in touch, Lotze amends the empirical doctrine by the hypothesis 
of ■' local signs." Though the sensations of different points of the 
retina are qualitatively different, he holds that there is originally no 
presentation of extensiott. By association the qualitative mark of 
any spot awakens a n presentation of the quantity of muscular 
sensation requisite to direct the central point towards the object 
subtended by that sjiot, and this is all that spatial distance means. 
Greater or less space is, in fact, merely the possibility of more or 
fewer muscular feelings. (Cf. Metaphysic. Book III. c. iv.) '1 he 
recognition of a local character in sensation is again an improve¬ 
ment on the theory of Dr. Bain, but the fundamental difiSculties to 
Idealism remain untouched. 
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The argument used to establish the direct percep¬ 
tion of extension by D’Alembert, Hamilton, and 
others, has never been really answered. We will 
adopt Dr. Porter’s enunciation of the proof: “ li 
two or more bands of colour were pre.sent to the 
infant which had never exercised touch or move¬ 
ment, it must see them both at once; an<l if it sees 
them both, it must see them as ex|)anded or ex¬ 
tended; otherwise it could not see them at all, nor 
the line of transition or separation between them. 
Or if a disc of red were presented in the midst of 
and surrounded by a iiekl of yellow or blue, or if a 
bright band of red were painted so as to return as 
a circle upon itself, on a field of black, tlie Ijaiid 
could not be traced by the eye without requiring 
that the eye should contemplate as an extended 
percept the included surface or disc of red.”® 

This demonstration is reinforced by the direct 
evidence of a number of experiments tried on«per- 
sons who had late in life been couclad for cataract. 
The testimony from this line of investigation is 
unhappily not yet in as satisfactory a condition as 
could be desired. It is a significant comment on 

* The Human Intellect, p. 155. Cf. also Balmoz, Eundamentai 
Philosophy, Book II.c, xii.,and Hamilton, Metaph. Vol. 11 f'p. iti.';, 17^ 
This argument is restated in an eflective manner by Mr. Mnlially, 
The Critical Philosophy, pp. 115—121. It is no reply to say that the 
extent of colour perceived by a motionless eye is very small and its 
outline vague. This is true, though not to the extent that Mill 
and Dr. Bain would make out. It is concedes] by them that the 
retina is extended, and that a small circle of colour can be originally 
apprehended by sight alone. This aumits at once; the leading con¬ 
tention of the intuitive school. A circle of the one-tetiih ol an inch 
in diameter is as truly extended as the orbit of a planet, while no 
microscope c.an reveal space in a sound or an odour, and no suni- 
niatioo of these latter sensations can result in a surface or a solid. 
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the lofty claims of some physiolofjical psychologists 
to find that the exiJcriments on Cheselden’s patient 
still receive a leading place among the most recent 
text-books. In spite of the su])posed enormous and 
fruitful advances of physiological psychology, that 
venerable and oft-recounted incident, now nearly 
one hundred and seventy years old, and claimed by 
both sides, is still amongst the least unsatisfactory 
cases we possess. The best experiment, however, 
on the whole, seems to be that of Dr. Franz, of 
Leipzig (1840). In the operations of both Franz 
and Cheselden the subjects were intelligent boys 
of seventeen and eighteen years of age. When, 
after the cataract had been removed, the eyes of 
the patients were sufficiently healed to be exposed 
to the light, a series of observations and experi¬ 
ments wis e instituted in order to ascertain exactly 
how much they could directly perceive by their 
newly-received faculty. The points of importance 
best established were: (i) that the newly-acquired 
sense presented to the mind a field of colour ex¬ 
tended in two dimensions of space; (2) that it did 
not afford a perception of the relative distances of 
objects, all being apprehended in a confused manner 
as in close proximity to the eye; (3) and that, 
consequently, no information was given as to the 
absolute magnitude of things. (4) In Franz’s case, 
where the investigation was more skilfully conducted 
than on the earlier occasion, the patient recognized 
the identity between horizontal and perpendiculai 
lines now seen by the eye and those formerly known 
by touch. He could similarly recognize square and 
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round figures, though he could not distinguish thi se 
from solid cubes and spheres.*® 

Perception of Distance. —That the human eye has 
not originally the capacity of estimating distance 
is shown by such experiments as those just ciled ; 
and by the fact that in mature life in unusual cir¬ 
cumstances, as for instance, at sea, we feel at a 
erreat loss when we attempt to judge the lenglli of 
considerable intervals of space. The simple exix ri 
ment of closing one eye, especially when entering 
an unfamiliar room, also shows how imjierfecg is 
our purely yisual appreciation of distance. And 
tne various illusions of painting, of the diorama, 
and of the stereoscope, all go to prove the triitli 
that the apparently immediate apprehension of the 
third dimension of space by sight is really an 
acquired perception, which involves a rapid jirocess 
of inference from numerous visual signs. • 

in developed perception there arc engaged main 
factors whose presence and action are commonly 
Ignored. Starting from an originally indi linite 
appretiension of extended coloured surface, we lind 
that different perspective appearances, shades of 
colour, and degrees of tension in the ocular muscles 
are associated with longer or shorter distances to lie 

•• These two cases, and others of less value during the inlerv,al, 
are reported in the Phil. Trans, of the Royal Society. Dr. Carivjnter, 
Mental Physiology, §§ i6i and 167. alludes to some other inslanocf., 
and others again are cited by Helmholtz, but the two given above 
are among the best. A large portion of the account of Kranz'f 
case IS transcribed from the Phtl. Trans. 1S41, into Mr. Mahuily's 
Critical Philosophy, pp. 122 — 133, and in briefer form into Dr. M'Cosh’s 
B*em. of Mill, pp. 163 — 165. Hamilton’s Meia^k. Vol. II. pp. 177 — 
wytt cw t ai i iB the Cbeielden case at leogtb. 
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moved through in order to touch the coloured 
object. After a sufficient number of experiences the 
visual appearance suggests the appropriate amount 
of movement, and the former becomes the symbol of 
the latter. The chief elements in the process seem to 
be the following; (i) Focal adjustment^ The single 
eye is subject to different muscular sensations ac¬ 
cording to the varying distance of the object up to 
an interval of twenty feet. This is due to the self¬ 
regulating action of the ciliary muscle, which in¬ 
creases or decreases the convexity of the crystalline 
lens so as to adjust the focus to a shorter or longer 
range. (2) Axial adjustment. The muscular sensa¬ 
tions awakened by converging the axes of both 
eyes to meet in a point, vary according as the object 
is nearer or farther within a space of two hundred 
yards. (3) Mathematical perspective. The size of the 
retinal image and the apparent size of an object 
chang^e with the distance of the latter; consequently, 
if its real magnitude is already known, we have the 
means of determining how remote it is. It is for 
this purpose the painter is accustomed to introduce 
the figure of a man or of some well-known animal 
into the foreground of his pictures. (4) Aerial 
perspective. Finally, changes of colour, and the 
greater or less haziness in the outlines of objects 
become by experience the signs of a longer or 
shorter intervals between them and us. 

Our visual perception of the magnitude of an 
object is an inference from its apparent size and 
presumed distance, and most of the steps just given 
u Cf. Le Conte, Sinht, Part II. c. v 
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may enter into the estimate. Thus, in judj^ing the 
height of an unfamiliar object, such as a rock, or 
a mound of earth afar off, we are led to form an 
idea of the length of space intervening by the 
number and apparent magnitude of known objects 
between us and the point in question, by tlie 
apparent size of other known figures, such as those 
of men or animals situated in its vicinity, and by 
the clearness or mistiness of the outlines of the 
object and of its neighbours. 

The education of the sense of sight proceeds 
concomitantly with that of the faculty of tactual 
and motor sensations. Mutually aiding each other 
their progress is very rapid. The advantages gained 
by touch through the consciousness of double-con¬ 
tact are now largely increased by the addition of a 
power which can apinelumd in an instant the entire 
contour of the body, and the situation of the various 
agents acting upon it. The length of the swdep of 
the arm or leg are known not merely in the dim 
terms of subjective motor feelings, but through the 
fine visual perceptions of space. The wide range 
of the eye, and those other numerous excellences 
which have been detailed in describing this sense, 
confer upon its acts the power of arousing with 
marvellous facility and siieed the rcjjresentation of 
associated tactual and muscular sen.sations. By this 
singularly perfect appropriation of the acquisitions 
of touch, vision is enabled to inform us in an easy, 
rapid, and admirable manner of a multitude of the 
tangible properties of things which we could never, 
or but by an incredible amount of labour, ascertain 
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through actual contact. At the same time, the 
oontrol of the organ of sight is secured by the 
ciliary muscles ; and while we watch the movement 
of the arm, tlie muscular sensations of the eye 
reveal the quantity of change in its own direction, 
the degree of convergence of the optic axes, and 
the increase or decrease in the convexity of the 
crystalline lens. In this way by the mutual co¬ 
operation of the two faculties our knowledge of the 
most important attributes of matter is elaborated.*® 

Auditory Perception. —The ear gives us origi¬ 
nally no knowledge of the spatial relations of the 
external world, nor even of the nature of the objec¬ 
tive cause of the sensations of sound. Of the 
acquired perceptions of this faculty the most re¬ 
markable are the sense of the direction of a sounding 
body, and the sense of its distance. Both are due 
to association, and neither of them reach in man 
a very high degree of perfection. If while our eyes 
are closed a noise is produced near us by the con¬ 
cussion of two objects, such as keys, we shall find 
it almost impossible to localize the sound, especially 
when the experiment is performed above our head 
or near our feet. In mature life we estimate the 
distance of a familiar sound by means of its in¬ 
tensity. If it is of a rare character, such as that 
of thunder or of the explosion of gunpowder, we 

>• Vision, unlike touch, taste, and smell, does not seem to be 
capable of much advance in range or refinement beyond what it 
normally reaches. The skill with which the Indian can follow a 
trail and the sailor recognize an object at sea seem among the 
mest remarkable effects of special education of this sense. 
Unlike the other faculties, .sight is normally developed almost up 
to its full maximum eificienev. 
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feel completely at a loss. The discrimination of 
direction is dependent on the difference in the 
effects produced in the two ears, and also on the 
variation in the character or intensity of the sound 
brought about by moving the head. An object on 
the right side makes a stronger imjtression on tiie 
right than on the left ear, and the sound is intensified 
by bringing the head or body to that side, or by 
setting the ear in a more direct line with the 
sonorous object. Hares and other animals endowed 
with large movable ears far surpass man in tliis 
respect. Careful cultivation may extend consider¬ 
ably the power of distinguishing faint sounds, and 
we find certain uncivilized tribes, as well as some 
species of the lower animals, in which this sense has 
been developed to a surprising degree as a means 
of ascertaining the advent of their foes or their prey. 
Its imperfection as an informant regarding space 
is partially redeemed by the fineness of its fippie- 
ciation of time lengths, and to this quality ils value 
not merely as the musical faculty, but as the instru¬ 
ment of social communication, is largely due. 

Gustatory and Olfactory Perception.— 
Neither the sense of taste nor that of smell afforded 
us originally an immediate perception of external 
reality. If we make the experiment of tasting a 
liquid of moderately sweet or sour flavour, which is 
at the same temperature as the organ, we shall find 
that even in mature life the resulting sensation is of 
a vague ill-defined character, and contains little 
more direct reference to the external world than a 
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headache, or a general feeling of depression. In 
experience, however, special tastes have been found 
lo be invariably excited by objects possessing par¬ 
ticular tactual and visual qualities, and therefore the 
three classes of sensation come to be associated so 
that either may recall the others. By cultivation 
this faculty can be developed in a very surprising 
degree, and the expert can detect variations in the 
flavour of tea, wine, and other articles so faint as to 
he utterly imperceptible to the ordinary mortal. The 
first odours which assailed our nostrils probably 
awoke os up to an indefinite pleasurable or painful 
feeling, and to nothing more. But after a time 
we grew to associate certain smells with particular 
objects known by touch and sight, and as the 
higher activities of the mind unfolded themselves 
we began to apprehend the former as the cause of 
the latter. To the circumstance that this sense is 
stimulated by effluvia of distant bodies, much of its 
superiority to taste, both in point of refinement and 
of cognitional importance, is due. As revealing 
future gustatory experiences, and giving timely 
warning of poisonous or unwholesome food, olfac¬ 
tory perception becomes an instrument of con¬ 
siderable value. This faculty, like that of taste, is 
susceptible of a high degree of cultivation, and in 
the absence of some of the other senses it has 
reached a remarkable degree of acuteness. 

The account we have just given of the gradual 
growth of perception obviates various difficulties 
urged against the doctrine of Natural Realism. Mr. 
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Bain, for instance, objects against Hamilton that 
the terms “external,” “independent,” and “realily” 
“are not simple and ultimate notions, but complex 
and derived,” and consequently that “ it is in¬ 
admissible to regard any pro]>osition involving them 
as an ultimate fact of consciousness.”*® Un¬ 
doubtedly these terms in ordinary language inqily 
a variety of elements which it would be absurd to 
assert are all given in the “primitive unanalyxahle 
dictum of consciousness.” Accordingly, to main¬ 
tain that the first smrsation of pressure or sight 
revealed to the infant a material world as external, 
independent, and real, in the full significance of 
these words, would be as unjustifiable as to hold 
that the first glance at a triangle or circle presents 
to us all its geometrical properties. Starting from 
impressions of sight and touch which vaguely present 
to us extended reality other than our perceiving 
mind, our present well-defined knowledge of our 
own sentient organism, and of objects external to 
it, becomes gradually elaboratc^d. The continuous 
existence of these realities when unpcrceived, whi( h 
especially establishes their independence of the K^o, 
is guaranteed by memory, relkxion, and inference, 
and not by direct intuition. Finally, through the 
same means we learn to distinguish between the 
illusions of the imagination and the genuine deliver¬ 
ances of the external senses, and so come to com¬ 
prehend the full meaning of reality. 

The objection that we cannot have an immediate 
kqowledge of an “ external reality,” that “ it is 
'• Menu! Sciem$, D 
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impossible to understand how the mind can be 
cognizant of a thing detached from itself,” “ is 
etinally futile. It is at least fully as impossible to 
un<lcrstand how the mind can be cognizant of itself. 
How mind and body are united, how either can act 
upon the other, or indeed how any one thing can 
move another, arc to our present faculties insoluble 
questions; but the fact that there is interaction can¬ 
not be denied any more than the growth of plants 
or the existence of gravitation, merely because we 
cannot imagine how such an event is possible. If 
the living body is informed and animated throughout 
its whole being by a spiritual soul, why should not 
the sentient organism so constituted be capable of 
responding to a material stimulus by an immediately 
percipient act ? priori dogmas as to what is or is 
not impossible are here out of place, especially in 
the hands of empiricists. To experience we must 
appeal, and this testifies that in sensations of 
pressure and sight we are immediately percipient 
of something other than our own mental states. 

We Have in the present chapter confined our¬ 
selves to the development of the sensuous factor in 
apprehension. During mature life, however, even 
the simplest acts of perception usually involve 
intellectual activity, aaid it is virtually as impossible 
to assign the exact date of the first awakening of 
rational cognition as it is to point to the birth of 
the primitive free volition. In both departments 
lower grades of consciousness, sentiency and spon¬ 
taneity, precede as necessary conditions the higher 
•* MdUal Scitnu, p. 209. 
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forms of mental life;^® and to the child during the 
years of early infancy the existence of the external 
world is given as an instinctive and indestructible 
belief, and its reality is for him little more than 
that of sensations and possibilities of sensations. 

It is through a confusion between the spontaneous 
faith embodied in the primitive percipient act and 
the rational conviction evoked in the developed con¬ 
sciousness by intellectual perception, that Reid and 
others were misled into describing our assurance 
of external reality as an instinctive belief irresistibly 
suggested by the sensation. Instinctive belief stands 
opposed to intelligent cognition as being blind and 
irrational. No grounds can be assigned for its 
existence, and no cogent reason can be adduced 
for its validity. The mere fact that a mental 
state of this character is indestructible does not 
alone afford it a sufficient philosophical guarantee, 
while the appearance of idealist philosophers yould 
seem to imply that such a faith can at all events 

“ Dr. Porter very aptly remarks: "It is quite conceivable, as 
has been already suggested, that before those percepts (jierceived 
things) and sensations (qualities apprehended by sensations) are 
connected under the relation of substance and attribute, they 
should be known as constant attendants, co-existent or successive, 
and that, simply as conjoined, the presence or the thought 
sensuous image) of the one should, under the laws of association, 
suggest the thought of the other. It is under this relation that 
things and properties are known to the animal. It is obvious that 
the animal cannot and does not distingui.sh the relation of con- 
junction from that of causation. If be has experienced one 
sensation or sense-percept in connection with another, the repe¬ 
tition of the one brings up the image of the other, and the pain 
and pleasure, the hope and fear, which are appropriate to it. The 
dog connects with the whip in the hand of his master the thought 
(image) of chastisement and pain ; with the sight of his gun or his 
valking-stick, the excitement of a ramble or of sport." (I As Human 
intellect, jj 166.) 
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suffer temporary eclipse. But our knowledge of 
material objects is not of this kind. However 
blind and unintelligent may be the trust of the 
infant or the brute in an external world, deve¬ 
loped cognition in man is essentially other than 
impulsive faith; and his certainty of a material 
universe, an assurance in which rational intuition, 
abstraction, reflexion, and inference are involved, 
and which is based on reasons as solid as those 
we have already advanced, is most erroneously 
described as an instinctive belief. 

Binocular Vision. —A large district of the spatial 
scene appn;li(;nded by siglit is coimnon to both eyes, 
but tl>e outskirts on eitlier side extend beyond the 
binocular field of vision, and can be reached only by 
a single organ. In the perception of distant objects 
within the connnon field there is ordinarily formed on 
each of the retinas a similar picture, but things seen in 
our innnediate neighbourhood offer a different appear¬ 
ance to the right and to the left eye. This fact has given 
rise tb the problem of single vision. Why with two 
eyes do we not see two objects instead of one ? Various 
explanations have been suggested. One view suppose;s 
that we originally saw douljle, but by experience have 
learned to assign the two images to a single cause. 
Anotlier maintains that the two eyes form really but 
one organ. 'J'liere are, it is held, “ identical or corre¬ 
sponding points ” on the two retinas, and pairs of 
nerves running from these to the brain coalesce, so that 
the two stimuli are fused into a single final excitation 
awakening but one sensation. Other writers have 
asserted that although the two eyes see different 
pictures yet, at any given time, we attend only to one. 

As regards the la.st hypothesis it is undoubtedly true 
that one eye is commonly more active than the other, 
and most people will find that the right is more efficient 
than the left; still it is going beyond the evidence to 
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assume tliat oiar attention is normally so conoenlraled 
upon the activity of one eye tliat the olliei may he 
thrown out of account. In favour of the second view 
may be urged the authority of several distinguished 
German physiologists starting with Muller fifty years 
ago, who consider the anatomical evidence to be on tiie 
whole in support of the pliysical exiiianation. It is 
also maintained that if the two retinas were really 
subjects of two distinct sensations, careful lellexion and 
examination of our consciousness ought to enable us 
to distinguish them. Finally, it is held that the analogy 
in the case of young animals constitutes a forcible 
argument. If the two eyes are co-ordinated so as to 
originate a single perception from the begimiing in 
these latter, as is undoubtedly the case, it is reasonable 
to suppose, where there is no positive evidence to the 
contrary, that the same holds for the young infant.'* 

On the other side it is argued: {a) That more 
accurate knowledge of anatomy does not bear out the 
nativistic position, (i) That points physiologically not 
“corresponding” sometimes give rise to a single per¬ 
ception, whilst on other occasions points that ought to 
correspond excite double vision. 1 n abnormal conditions, 
such as squinting, where the derangement is permanent, 

“ Mr. Spalding established intuitive jierceptions in the case of 
chickens by covering their eyes with hoods as soon as they left the 
shell, and so preventing all visual experience until they were strong 
enough for various experiments. When the hoods wen- nmoved 
they immediately showed their appreciation of spalittl relations. 
“ Often at the end of two minutes,” says Mr. Spaliling, " they 
followed with their eyes the movements of crawling insects, tif iiing 
their head with all the precision of an old fowl. In from two to 
fifteen minutes they pecked at some speck or insect, showing not 
merely an instinctive perception of distance, but an original tilhlity 
to judge, to measure distance, with something like infallible ;icciir,-icy. 
. . . They never missed by more than a hair's breadth, and that 
too. when the specks aimed at were no bigger, and h!ss visible, th.an 
the small dot of an (Cf. Macmillan's M.igmine, Feb. 1R73) He 
shows a similar power of intuitive perception to be possessed by 
young pigs and some other animals physically well devi'loped at 
birth. This positive proof of the existence of intuitive apprehen.sion 
of space of three dimensions demonstrates in a striking manner the 
absurdiiy of the implicit assumption in associationist account.s ol thu 
subject that immediate vision even of surface extension is imf ossibk 
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vision is single, in spite of the non-correspondence of 
identical points, and when the irregularity has been 
removed by surgical means, so that the two axes get 
into a normal position, double vision arises for a time, 
but by continued experience passes again into single 
vision, (c) Some writers contend that the “ conflict or 
rivalry of the retinas,” which takes iilace when the two 
eyes are made to contemplate different colours, is in 
favour of the empirical theory. If there was a real 
jiliysical fusion of the nerve currents from the retinas 
to the brain, then we ought to have a sensation of an 
intermediate character and not alternative struggling 
sensations of each. A modification of this experiment, 
however, is held by others to support the nativistic 
theory.i^ (d) It is also urged that the illusion produced 
by the stereoscope, where two dissimilar pictures pre¬ 
sented to the different eyes give rise to the perception 
of a single object, confirms llie empirical theory.^* 

On the whole that view seems to us to be nearest 
to the truth which, while admitting a certain degree of 
natural harmony in the structure of the two instru¬ 
ments, yet assigns to experience the development and 
perfection of binocular vision.*** 

The importance of binocular vision in the perception 

Cf. Wyld, Physics and Philosophy of the Senses, pp. 226, 227. 

“ Tlie stereoscope is an instrument, invented by Wheatstone, 
and improved by Brewster, in which slightly dissimilar pictures, 
such as wohld be presented to the right and left retinas by a neigh¬ 
bouring .solid object, are simultaneously set separately each before 
the ui)j)roi)ri,ate eye. The result is an irresistible conviction of a 
single solid object The empirical school hold this fact to establish 
that single vision is really an interpretation of two mental images 
attained by experience. Their opponents, however, would argue 
that though illusory in the present case, the single apprehension is 
due to native disposition and not merely to association. 

** The reader interested in the question will find the empirical 
doctrine supported by Carpenter, op. cit. §§ 168—171, and Bern¬ 
stein, The Five Senses, pp. 128, seq. On the other side, cf. R. S. 
Wyld, op. cit. pp. 221—227. P. Stdis Sewis, Della Conoseenza Sensi- 
tiva, pp. 483—486, opposes the physiological explanation whidi 
he traces back to Gden. La Psychologic Allemande Contemporaine, 
pp. 118—145, by M, Ribot, gives an account of the dispute between 
Nativists and Empiricists in Germany. However, this book, which 
is written entirely from an empirical standpoint, is very oandinble. 
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of solidity and distance is very great. The muscular 
tension involved in the convergence of tlie axes of the 
two eyes, and the dissimilarity in the two retinal 
impressions, confer an immense advantage on the 
double organ. Somewhat analogously to the case of 
the two hands in the sense of touch, ard to the two 
ears in hearing, the twin members of the visual faculty, 
by means of their different standpoints, are enabled to 
bring forward valuable contributions of a new character. 
Moreover, though double-contact aids us by two distinct 
and separable experiences, while ordinarily in sight but 
one sensation is consciously realized, yet the effect of 
the second visual organ, whether due to experience 
or connate aptitude, is such that we obtain an instan¬ 
taneous perception of the third dimension of space.** 

Primary and Secondary Qualities of Matter.— 
Our knowledge of the smell, sound, taste, or temperature 
of an object differs widely in character from our cogni¬ 
tion of its extension, figure, or number. The latter are 
called primary, the former secondary qualities of matter. 
The significance of this difference has played a 
prominent part in the history of the Philosophy of 
Percejition in modern times, especially in England, 

In addition to binocular vision, a second " anomaly ” of sight 
is found in the perception of objects as erect while the image on the 
retina is inverted. Some writers refuse to admit the existence ot 
tiny sjxjcial difficulty. We do not, they point out, see the retinal 
image but the object, and it is simply a law of our nature that an 
inverted image awakens the perception of an erect object. Others 
accentuate the fact that during the transmission of the retinal impres¬ 
sion to’the brain in the form of a neural tremor, the original 
spatial relations of the parts must be lost, and so there is no reiison 
why the resulting mental state should redistribute them in their 
old position. The erection of the object will then be due either to 
innate disposition or acquired habit. Dr. Carpenter holds that 
■' one of the most elementary of our visual cognitions is the sense oj 
direction, whereby we recognize the relations of the points from 
which the rays issue and thus see the objects erect, though th<-.ir 
pictures on the retina are inverted.” {Mental Physiology, § 165.) liy 
this "extradition,” rays of light falling from above or lielow 
will be referred back to their source. He appeals to the operations 
for cataract as confirming bis view. The question is, however, of 
no great philosophical significance. 

K 
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but the distinction was clearly grasped in its most 
essential bearings by Aristotle and St. Thomas. Aris- 
totie. distinguisiied between “ common ” and “ proper 
sensibles,” and further between the latter in a state 
of formal actuality or energy (tv tvtpytt^, in actu), and 
in a dormant or potential conditional (tv Swa/iei, in 
potentta). The “proper sensil)lcs’ are the qualities in 
bodies which correspond to the. specific energies of the 
several senses—colour, sound, odour, taste, temperature, 
and other special tactu.il qualities. Under the “ common 
sensibles” v/ere included extension, figure, motion, 
rest, and number. They are perceived through, but 
simultaneously with, the sensibilia propria, and by more 
senses than one. Moreover, the sensibilia propria do not 
exist in a slate of actuality except when perceived, but 
only virtually as dormant powers of matter. To this 
latter most profoundly important distinction, erroneously 
imagined to l)e a discovery of modern philosophy, we 
will return again. Aristotle’s doctrine on both points 
was adopted by St. Thomaa,*!^ who reduced the various 
forms of common sensibles to that' of quantity. This 
was conceived to be the most fundamental attribute 
of matter, and the various qualities which give rise to 
the special sensations were looked upon as properties 
inhering in it. From this to the modern division into 
primary |ind secontlary qualities the transition is obvious. 

There was also another distinction recognized by the 
Peripatetic school, that of sensibile per se and seiisibile per accidens. 
That is sensibile per accidens which is apprehendeef indirectly 
through being accidentally conjoined with something which is 
sensibile per se; and in this signification individual corporeal sub¬ 
stances were said to be sensibile per accidens, “ ut si diciraus quod 
Diarus vel Socrates est sensibile per accidens, quia accidit ei esse 
album.” (St.Thomas,.dsima. Lib. II. 1 .13.) Both sensibiliapnpria 
and sensibilia conmunia were held to be sensibilia per se ; the former, 
however, being classed as per sc primo vel proprie, the latter as per se 
secundo. The several "proper sensibles" (per se primo), were defined 
to be the formal object, or appropriate stimulus of the different special 
senses. The "common sensibles" (sensibilia per se sed non proprie), 
extension, figure, &c., manifest themselves through, but simultane¬ 
ously with, the sensibilia propria. They are thus not mediate acqui¬ 
sitions derived from the former, but forms of reality directly revealed 
through them. 

“ Cf. Sum. i. q. 78. a. $. ad a. and iii q. 77. a. 3. 
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Descartes, between whom and Locke the credit of 
the discovery of the ancient distinction has been 
supposed to lie, taught that the attributes, Magnitude, 
Figure, Motion, Situation, Duration, and the like, are 
clearly perceived. We have an idea of them as they may 
be in the object. On the other hand Colour, Pain, Odour, 
Taste, et cetera, are not thus apprehended. We have only 
a confused and obscure knowledge of something or other 
in the external body which causes these sensations 
in us. Locke, who borrowed from Galileo the terms 
Primary or Real and Secondary Qualities to mark the old 
distinction between the common and proper sensihles, gives 
solidity, extension or bulk, figure, motion or rest, and 
number, as included in the first class. These attributes 
we cannot conceive as separable from matter, and, more¬ 
over, they are like the ideas by which we represent them. 
The secondary or imputed qualities, colours, sounds, 
tastes, smells, and the rest, are not essential to the idea 
of matter. Where present in bodies they exist merely 
as powers to produce sensations, projierties emerging 
out of occult modifications of the primary attributes, 
and capable of awakening in us feelings in no way 
like themselves. Berkeley and Hume, proceeding from 
Locke’s most fundamental doctrine that we can lonly 
know our own ideas, (juickly demolished the distinction. 
Hume even demonstrated that, on Locke’s yrinciples, 
the primary qualities, extension, and the rest, are less 
real and objective than the secondary, for the former 
are merely complex subjective products elaborated 
out of the latter, and so the purest of mental lictions. 
In the Kantian philosophy, although the subject is 
not explicitly treated, the objective significance of 
the two groups is similarly reversed. As Space is 
an exclusively subjective form, while the sensations 
of smell, sound, et cetera, have some sort of an 
external correlate, however remote from them in 
kinship the latter would seem to be of a less purely 
ideal character. 

Sir W. Hamilton from a psychological point of 
view distinguishes three classes: (i) Primary or objective, 
(a) Secundo-primary or subjectivo-ohjective, and (3) Secondary 
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or subjective qualities.** T!iie primary qualities include all 
the relations of matter to space whether as container 
or contained. These are Extension, (2) Divisibility, 
(3) Size, (4) Density, (5) Figure, (6) Absolute Inconi- 
pressibility, (7) Mobility, (8) Situation. These attri¬ 
butes are completely objective. They are percepts 
proper, implying no reference to sensation in their 
meaning, though involving sensation in their first 
apprehension. They are, he holds, absolutely essential 

“ These groups have been also styled the geometrical, mechanical, 
and physiological properties, and Mr. Herbert Spencer (Principles of 
Psychology, Pt. VI. cc. xi.—xiii.) still further enriches our already 
exuberantly wealthy terminology by the invention of the terms, 
statical, statico-dynamical, and dynamical, to mark substantially the 
same distinctions. In the dynamical or secondary attributes the 
external body is active, the mind is wholly passive. These qualities 
are objectively occult properties in virtue of which matter modifies 
the forces brought to bear on it, so as through these forces to 
awaken sensations. With the exception of taste, they act across a 
distance; they are accidents cognizable apart from the body, and 
manifested only incidentally. In experiences of the statico-dynamical 
kind, both subject and object are simultaneously agent and patient. 
These attributes are known through some objective re-activity 
evoked by subjective activity. In respect of its space (statical) 
attributes, body is altogether passive and the perce]jtion of it is 
whaUy due to certain mental operations." Unlike the other attri¬ 
butes, " extension is cognizable through a wholly internal co-ordina¬ 
tion of impressions; a process in which the extended object has no 
share." 

Sonne distinctive features of the ditferent groups previously 
recognized are here pointed out, but there are also some errors. 
The mind is never purely passive, even in sensations like those 
of colour, taste, et cet., the mental reaction is as real as the physical 
stimul.ition. Consequently the distinction between the dynamical 
and statico-dynamical fails. Mr Spencer is right in holding that 
the primary are not the direct object of the special senses in the 
same manner as the secondary qualities. In the words of St.Thomas 
the sensibilia communia do not constitute formal objects of individual 
senses. Still they are not, as Mr Spencer’s exposition implies, 
purely subjective products, but forms of reality revealed through, 
yet concomitantly with, certain of the proper sensibles. Surface 
extension as such does not of course stimulate the retina or the 
nerves of touch ; it is made known in experiences of pressure and 
colour. Still it is not a mediate inference from the mtter, nor a 
complex inte/^atum of nnextended feelings of any kind. Cognition 
of tlie third dimension of space results, as we have already described, 
from a reapplication of the same faculties in a new direction. 
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to body; deprived of them matter is inconceivable. 
The seeundo -privtary qualities coiiipiehend gravity, 
cohesion, repulsion, and inertia. Viewed as objective 
they are forces resisting our locomotive faculty or muscular 
energy. As subjective they are revealed tlirougli the 
varying affections of pressure in the sentient organism. 
Involving in their meaning tliese subjective sensations, 
they do not possess the objective independence of (he 
primary qualities. They arc, moreover, not essential 
to matter. The secundary qualities are not in propriety 
qualities of bodies at all. As apprehended they are 
only sensations which lead us to infer objective pro¬ 
perties in the external thing. They are experienced 
as idiopathic affections of our organi-sni, indefinite in 
number, and producible by a variety of stimuli. 
Besides tlie sensations of the special senses, Hamilton 
includes in this class a number of other feelings, such 
as shuddering, titillation, and sneezing. They are of 
course in no way essential to matter.^* 

Tlie recognition of the distinction in kind between 
the primary and the secondary qualities, or between the 
common and proper sensiblcs, is justified metaphysically 
by the more and less fundamental character of the 
two classes respectively, and psychologically by *1110 
numerous differences in the mode of their appre¬ 
hension. Among these latter enough attention has 
not been directed to the ancient distinction bas(xl on 
the fact that secondary and sccundo-primary qualities 
are disclosed only through a single sense, while the 
primary attributes are revealed through a plurality ol 
independent sources. This circumstance, as well as 
their more intelligible nature, makes our cognition of 
them clearer, more convincing, and more compre¬ 
hensive, The perfect identity of ratios subsisting 
between parts of space, e.g., the relation of the side 

As regards Hamilton's tr.-atment of the subject: (i) There is 
no warrant either metaphysical cr psychological for the intermecli.ite 
class. On both grounds it belongs to the third. (2) It is absurd to 
speak of secondary qualities of matter as not being properties of 
matter at all, but merely conscious states. Hamilton, moreover, 
is peculiarly inconsistent in this respect, since he elsewhere holds 
thiu all our senses make us immediately cognizant of the non-ego. 
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to the diagonal of the square, known through visual and 
tactual sensations, the mathematical power of the blind, 
and the recognition of circular and square figures by 
those just receiving sight for the first time, present an 
irresistible testimony to the reality of what is affirmed 
by such diverse witnesses. In addition to this, the 
manifestation of extension in the two different expe¬ 
riences of colour and pressure enables us to detach in 
a singularly perfect manner the common element, and 
so to form an abstract idea of extension, far surpassing 
in clearness those derived from any single sensuous 
cliannel. 

The Relativity of Knowledge. —This expression 
has been used in a great variety of meanings, (i) The 
phrase Relativity of Knowledge, or rather the Law or 
Principle of Relativity, has been used to signify a leading 
tenet of Dr. Bain—that knowledge and feeling are 
possible only in transition, that we can know anything 
only by knowing it as distinguished from something else, 
that in fact all consciousness is of difference. This 
doctrine, however, is not that ordinarily intended when 
we speak of the Relativity of Knowledge. (2) The Rela¬ 
tivity- of Knowledge in its most important sense refers not 
to the nature of the relations between one known object 
and another, but to that between the known object and 
the knowing mind. All systems of philosophy which 
reject the doctrine of immediate perception of extended 
reality must maintain that our knowledge is relative to 
the mind in the sense that we can never know anything 
but our own subjective states. The most consistent 
thinkers, as we have already argued, are the idealists 
proper. They logically maintain that if we have no 
knowledge of anything beyond consciousness, it is un- 
philosophical to suppose that anything else exists. 
This thoroughgoing view is represented by Hume, and 
by Mill at times. The great majority of modem philo¬ 
sophers, however, shrinking back from this extreme, 
liave adopted some intermediate position akin to that 
of Kant or Mr. Spencer. They maintain that while all 
our knowledge is relative to our own mental states, and 
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in no way represents or reflects reality, yet there is 
de facto some sort of reality outside of our minds. Our 
imaginary cognitions of space, time, and causality are 
universal subjective illusions either inherited or elabo¬ 
rated by the mind; cons(;quentIy, since these fictitious 
elements mould or blend with all our experience, we 
can have no knowledge of things in themselves, of 
noumena, of the absolute. But notwithstanding this, 
and in spite of the fact that the principle of causality 
has no more real validity than a continuous halluci¬ 
nation, these philosophers are curiously found to main¬ 
tain the existence of a cause, and even of an external, 
non-mental cause of our sensations. 

(3) Another, and what we maintain to be the true 
(ixpression of the Relativity of Knowledge, and one which 
is in harmony with the theory of immediate or pre- 
sentative perception, holds— (a) that we can only know 
as much as our faculties, limited in numbc;r and range, 
can reveal to us; (b) that these faculties can inform us 
of objects only so far, and according as the latter mani¬ 
fest themselves; {c) that accordingly (a) there may 
remain always an indefinite number of qualities which 
we do not know, and {h) what is known nurst be set in 
relation to the mind, and can only be known in ^uch 
relation.®* 

So much relativity is necessarily involved in the 
very nature of knowledge, but it in no way destroys 
the worth of that knowledge. If knowledge is defined 
to imply a relation between the mind and the known 
object, and if the noumemn or thing-in-iiself is defined to 
signify some real edement of an object which never 
stands in any relation to our cognitive powers, then 

“ What is given in one or more relations may necessarily 
implicate other relations, and these may subsist not merely between 
the mind and other objects, but between the several olijects them¬ 
selves. Still, mediate cognitions of this sort are knowledge only in 
so far as they are rationally connected with what is immediately 
given. Our knowledge of the mutual dynamical influence of two 
invisible planets, which faithfully reflects their reciprocal relations, 
is but an elaborate evolution of what is apprehended by sense and 
intellect in experiences where subject and object stand in immediate 
relations. * 
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a knowledge of noumena or things-in-thmselvcs is obviously 
an absurdity, and we must be satisfied with our 
existing capal)ilities.“ But if by noiwiem are under¬ 
stood, as Kant on the one side, and sensationalists 
like Mr. Spencer on the other seem to mean, hypo¬ 
thetical external causes of our sensations, which yet 
somehow do not in any way reveal their character 
through these sensations, then we must, in the first 
place, deny the assumption that we can only know our 
own conscious states, and, in the second, we must 
point out the fundamental contradiction common to 
both schools of disputing the objective or real validitj? 
of the principle of causality, whilst in virtue of a 
surreptitious use of this rejected principle they affirm 
the reality of an unknowable noumenal cause. 

Admitting all knowledge to be relative in the third 
sense defined, there yet remain grades in the compara¬ 
tive perfection of cognitions gained through diverse 
channels; and here the distinctions both between sense 
and intellect, and between the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, assume great importance. The 
doctrine that colours, sounds, and the other secondary 
qualities do not exist in objects as they are in the mind 
has Ijeen often cited as a modern psychological dis¬ 
covery. This, however, is a complete mistake. The 
wide difference which separates the objective or material 
conditions of sound, colour, and the rest from the cor¬ 
responding subjective consciousness was, as clearly, and 
as firmly grasped by Aristotle, and St. Thomas, as by 
Locke, Hume, Kant, or Herbert Spencer. The acute 
minds of the sensationalists and sceptics of Ancient 
Greece had, in fact, raised in one form or another all 
the most forcible difficulties now urged by their modern 

•• •' To speak of ‘ knowing,' ‘ things in themselves,’ or ' things as 
they are,’ is to talk of not simply an impossibility, bat a con¬ 
tradiction ; for these phrases are invented to denote what is in the 
sphere of being and not in the sphere of thought; and to suppose them 
known is ipso facto to take away this character. The relativity of 
cognition (•.«., in the sense defined) imposes on us no forfeiture 
of privilege, no humiliation of pride: there is not any conceivable 
form of apprehension from which excludes os." fCf. Martineau. 
d Study of Religion, Voi. 1 . p. 119.) 
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representatives, and the Stagirite was necessarily led 
to answer them. He did this by pointing out the dis¬ 
tinction between the potential condition and the completed 
realization of the secondary properties. Sound and 
coloiu: in apprehension he describes as having rcaclu d 
their full perfection, actuality, or energy, whilst when 
unperceived they exist in the object merely in a 
potential or virtual state. In this stage he recognized 
them as simply powers capable of arousing sensation. 
He even called attention to the ambiguity arising from 
the frequent use of the same word — e.g., “ sound ” or 
“taste,” to designate both the physical property and the 
mental state; and he employs the two terms, somition and 
audition,to bring out the difference. He thus successfully 
opposed the scepticism of the ancient empiricists, who 
denied all reality or differences of colours, sounds, and 
the rest apart from perception, by admitting their con¬ 
tention as regards the full realization of the qualities 
of matter, while refusing to allow its truth in refertmcc: 
to the potential conditions of these qualities. Neither 
light, nor sounds, nor odours would exist in their proper 
signification as actualities if all sentient beings were with¬ 
drawn from the universe; but they would still remain 
as potencies ready to emerge into life when the reaipient 
faculty appeared. Aristotle’s treatment of the subject 
was adopted and elucidated by St. Thomas, and we 
deem the matter of such importance that we cite a 
number of passages from both the Greek philosopher 
and his scholastic commentator below.*^ 

•< Sensibilis autem actus et sensus idem est, et unus; esse 
autem ipsorum non idem. Dico autem ut sonus secundum actum, 
et auditus secundum actum. Contingit enim auditum habeniia 
non audire, et habens sonum non semper sonat. Cum autem operetur 
potens (id quod potest) audire, et sonet potens sonare, tunc secundum 
actum audttus simul fit, et secundum actum sonus. Quorum 
dicei aliquis hoc quidem auditionem esse, hoc verum sona- 
tionem." (ArUtotle, De Anima, Lib. III. Lect. 2.) *' Son.ativi 

(rei sonorse) igitnr actus, aut sonus aut sonatio est. Auditivi 
autem, aut auditus aut auditio est. Dupliciter enim auditus, et 
dupUciter sonus. Eadem autem ratio est et in aliis sensibus et sensi- 
bilibus .... sed in quibusdam nomina quoque sunt posita, ut 
sonatio ac auditio; in quibusdam caret alterum nomine; visio 
enim dicitnr actus visus, at coloris (actus) nomine vacat, et 
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Through its secondary qualities, then, an object is 
known by any sense only as something capable of pro¬ 
ducing a particular sensation in me. The primary 
attributes are, however, of such a kind, and presented 
to us in such a manner, that our knowledge of them, 
even when limited to the range of the sensuous faculties, 
is of far siqierior iin|)ortance to that wliich we possess 
of the sen.siliilia propria. In themselves the primary 
attributes consist of extensional determinations uni¬ 
versal to mattf^r, and independent of the nature of the 
sentient faculty. In relation to us the fact of their being 
rev(!aled through the several channels of ocular, motor, 
and tactual sensations, gives our sensuous perception of 
them a clearness and distinctness far surpassing that 
of the proper sensihles. 

But it is as affording material for intellectual know¬ 
ledge that their true value is to be estimated. Disclosed 
through distinct channels the common presentation is 

gustativi gastatio est, at saporis nomen non habet.” (id. ib.) 
•' Necesse est quod auditiis dicliis secundum actum, et sonus dictus 
secundum actum, simul salventiir ot corrumpantur; et similiter est 
de saixtre et gustu. et aliis sensiliililius et sensibus. Sed si dicantur 
secundum pntenliam, non necesse est quod simul corrumpantur et 
salventur,. Kx liac autem ralione (Aristoteles) excludit opinionem 
nntiquornm naturalium .... dicens, quod priores naturales non 
bene dicebant in hoc, quia opinabantur nihil esse album, aut 
nigrum, nisi quando viditiir; neque saporem esse, nisi quando 
gnstatur; et similiter de aliis sensibilibus et sensibus, Et quia 
non credebanf esse alia entia, nisi sensibilia, neque aliam virtutem coguos- 
cilivam, nisi senstim, credebant quod totum esse et veritas rerum csset in 
apparerc. Et ex hoc deducebantur ad credendum contradictoria 
simul esse vera, propter hoc quod diversi contr.adictoria opinantur. 
Dicebant autem qiiodammodo recte et quodammodo non. Cum enim 
dupliciter dicatur sensus et sensibile, scilicet secundum potentiam et secundum 
actum, de sensti et sensibili secundum actum accedit quod ipsi dicebant 
quod non est sensibile sine sense. Non autem hoc verum est de 
sense et sensibili secundum potentiam. Sed ipsi loquebantur sim- 
pliciter, id est sine distinctione, de bis qua; dicuntur multipliciter.” 
(St.Thomas. Comm, de Anima, Lib. III. 1 . 2, ad finem.) Previous 
to Hamilton. Aristotle’s doctrine on these questions was utterly 
unknown in this country. In his Notes on Keid, pp. 826 830, 
Hamilton gives a very valuable historical account of the present 
subject: but as he does not notice there the Commentary of St. 
Thomas, no English writer seems to be aware of how clearly the 
problem was apprehended by the greatest of the schoolmen. 
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instinctively detached by the higher abstractive acti\ ity 
of the mind; and since it is thus given to us unobscured 
by any subjective affections of sensibility, it is perceived 
in a very perfect and comprehensive manner. Owing to 
this fact our simplest intellectual cognitions of spatial 
relations are enabled to image with distinctness and 
lucidity the most fundamental laws of the physical 
world. Finally, by observation, reasoning, and abstrac¬ 
tion we come to discern in these primary attributes 
universal extcnsional relations conditioning the mutual 
connexion and interdependence of material objects apart 
from their perception by the knowing spirit. We are 
assured that, although the realization of the secondary 
qualities requires the presence of the senti<mt faculty, 
yet the most important part of the meaning of the 
primary attributes holds in its absence: we see that 
while perception is essential to the one, it is accidental 
to the other. Remote ahd complicated deductions from 
a few primary luminous intuitions of space and number, 
together with certain assumptions as to the action of 
real force, are found to accurately describe the future 
conduct of the universe. Astronomy and Physics, the 
Law of Gravitation as well as the Undulatory Tlieoryof 
light, imply the extra-mental validity of our notjons of 
space, motion, and real energies, and assume their ex¬ 
istence and action apart from observation. The verifi¬ 
cation which subsequently observed results afford to 
our reasoned deductions must, consequently, be held to 
establish that these conceptions are neither “inte¬ 
grations ’’ of purely subjective feelings, nor mental 
“ forms,” which in no way represent the hypoUietical, un¬ 
knowable, external noumcnon, but true cognitions which 
mirror in a veracious manner the genuine conditions 
of real or ontological being. Our knowledge, then, 
of the primary attributes does not relate exclusively to 
our own mental states, as is asserted in the prevalent 
creed of relativity. Still in the case of these, as well 
as of the secondary qualities, we can never know the 
object unless in so far as it reveals itself directly or 
indirectly to our faculties, and in the simjilest creature 
there will always remain beyond our ken an indefinite 
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niinil’ier of secrets which a higher intelligence might 
scrutinize, so that the perfection, range, and penetration 
of knowledge is, in truth, ever relative to the knowing 
mind. 

Readings.—For an analysis of sense-perception and a defence of 
Immediate Perception, cf. Pere Chabin's Cours de Philosophic, c. 2; 
also Dr. Porter, The Human Intellect, Pt. I. cc. iii.—vi.; Balmez, 
Fundamental Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 2^7—324, 339—360. On the 
localization of sensations, cf. Gntberlet, op. cit. pp. 59—84; On the 
Primary and Secondary Qualities of Matter, cf. St. Thomas, De 
Anima, II. 1 . 13; Hamilton, Metaph. II. 108—115; Notes on Reid, 
pp. 825, sof].; On Relativity of Knowledge, St.Thomas, De Anima, III. 
1 . 2; Martineau, A Study of Religion, I 3 k. I. c. iv.; M'Cosh, Exam, 
of Mill, c. X. and Intuitions of Mind, pp. 340, seq. (aod Edit); Dr 
Mivart,0«Tni<ik,G.l. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE INTERNAL SENSES. 

In addition to those sensuous faculties by which wc 
are enabled to perceive external objects, the iniud 
is endowed with the capability of apprehending in 
a sensuous manner, facts of a subjective order. 
This power or group of powers constitutes those 
modes of mental life styled by the schoolmen the 
Internal Senses. The Aristotelian doctrine elaborated 
by the mediaeval thinkers distinguishes four such 
faculties, the sensus communis, the vis cestimativa or 
vis cogitativa, the imagination, and the sensuous 
memory. They were termed senses, or organic 
powers, because they operate by means of a 
material organ, and have for their formal objects 
individual, concrete, sensuous facts. The word 
internal marks their subjective character, and the 
interior situation of the physical machinery of their 
operations. 

The sensus communis or common sense has also 
been styled the internal sense, and the central sense. 
It has been described by St. Thomas, after Aristotle, 
as at once the source and the terminus of the 
special senses. By this faculty we are conscious 
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of the operations of the external sensuous faculties, 
and we are made aware of differences between them, 
though we cannot by its means cognize them as 
different. Apart then from intellect, by which we 
formally compare and discriminate between objects, 
some central sense or internal form of sensibility 
is required, both in the case of man and of the 
lower animals, to account for the complete working 
of sensuous life. In the growth and development of 
sense-perception described in the previous chapter, 
the action of this internal form of sensuous con¬ 
sciousness is implied. Antecedent to, ami inde¬ 
pendent of intellectual activity, the revelations of the 
several senses must be combined by some central 
faculty of the sensuous order, and it is this interior 
aptitude which has been called the sensus communis} 
The vis lestimaiiva, or sensuous judicial faculty, 
was a name attributed to those complex forms of 
sensuous activity by which an object was appre¬ 
hended as fit or unfit to satisfy the needs of animal 

* It has been held by St. Augustine, St. Thomas (cf. Sum. i. 
q. 78. a. 4. ad 2. and 87. 3. 3), and other pliilosophers, that no 
sense can know its own states, and that, not merely for the co¬ 
ordination of the different senses, but for the cognition of any single 
sensation, an internal faculty in addition to the sjtecial sense is 
requisite. Aristotle (De Anima, III. 1 . 2) decides against this view 
on the intelligible ground that such a doctrine would involve an 
infinite series of sensuous facultit;s. Elsewhere however, (Di Soiimo 
et Vigilia, 1 . 2), he appears to adopt the contrary theory, Suarez 
argues cogently against this multiplication of faculties as unneces¬ 
sary, and his teaching appears to us sound. No sense can have a 
rejlex knowledge of its own states, but this does not prevent a sense 
from having concomitantly with the apprehension of something 
affecting it an implicit consciousness of its own modifications. A 
being endowed with the sense of touch or hearing ought to be con¬ 
scious, it would seem, of auditory or tactual sensations without the 
instrumentality of any additional faculty. (Cl. Suarez, De Anima, 
Lib. III. c. ti. and Lahousse, op. cit. pp. 160—163.) 
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nature. It thus denotes that capability in the lower 
animals which is commonly descwbed as instinct. 
The term vis cogitativa was sometimes employed 
to designate the aptitude for analogous operations 
in man, at other times to signify a certain mode of 
internal sensibility operating concurrently with the 
intellect in the perception of individual objects.* 

The term sentimento fondamentale, o\ ndamenlal 
feeling, was employed by Kosmini to tienote an 
assumed faculty, or form of sensuous consciousness, 
by which the soul is continually cognizant of the 
body in which it is present.® The soul, and not the 
living being composed of both soul and body, is tlie 
true principle of this feeling. It is by their modifi¬ 
cation of the sentimento fondamentale tliat the im¬ 
pressions of the special senses reveal themselves 
to the soul. The fundamental feeling, unlike the 
sensus communis of the scholastics, is held to have 
been ever in a condition of activity, even antecedent 
to the exercise of the special senses. “ It begins 

’ It was urged that intellect, the formal object of which is the 
universal, cannot directly apprehend individual siibslances as mth. 
Nevertheless, we have intellectual knowledge of them, for we fm in 
singular judgments, e.g.: " This plant is a rose," " I'eter is a negro.” 
Consequently, it was inferred, there is a special form of internal 
sensibility through which the concrete object is so apimdiended 
that by reflexion upon this sensuous pre.sentation the intellect can 
cognize the singular nature of the object. St.Thomas thus describes 
the operation; " Anima conjuncta corpori per intellectum cognoscit 
singulare, non quidem directe, sed per quandam reflexitmem, in 
quantum scil, ex hoc, quod apprehendit suiim intelligibile, revertitur 

considerandum suum actum et speciem intelligibileni, qiia- est 
principium ejus operationis, et ejus speciei originein, et sic venit in 
considerationem phantasmatum et singularium quorum sunt 
phantasmata. Sed hac reflexio compleri non potest, nisi per adjunctionem 
virtutis cogitativa et imaginativa." (Q. Un. de Anima, a. 20, ad 1.) 

’ " By the fundamental feeling of life we feel all the sensitive 
parts of our body.” (The Origin of Ideas, Eng. Trans § 705.) 
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with our life, and goes on continuously to the end 
of it.” Nevertheless it is rarely adverted to, and 
considerable power of psychological reflection may 
be required to discover its existence. By this 
feeling we have a subjective perception of our 
organism; through sight and touch, on the other 
hand, we apprehend it in an exira-subjcctive manner. 
Finally, the union of soul and body consists in an 
immanent percei)tion of the activity of this faculty. 

Tongiorgi uses the term sensus fundamentalis in 
a kindred meaning to denote an inferior form of 
the sensus intimus. By the sensus intimus, he under¬ 
stands a perpetual consciousness both of its own 
substantial existence and of its acts, with which he 
maintains the soul to be endowed. This actual 
cognizance of itself is essential to the soul and 
independent of all special mental modifications. 
It is, moreover, natura if not tempore antecedent to 
them? yet, as the soul exists always in some 
particular state, it can never apprehend itself unless 
as determined by an individual affection. The 
sensus intimus exerts itself in a higher and a lower 
form, as rational, and as sensuous consciousness. 
By the inferior order of activity the soul con¬ 
tinuously feels its presence in the body which it 
informs, and thus api)rehends the various impres¬ 
sions which occur in different parts of the organism. 
This sensuous cognizance of the body he styles the 
se 7 isus fundamentalis, inasmuch as it is the common 
root or principle of the external senses.* 

* St. Thomas applies the term seuius fuiuiumentalis to the faculty 
of touch. The sensus fundamentalis, as described by Rosmini and 
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Accepting the doctrine of Suarez, that there is 
neither a real, nor formal distinction between the 
internal senses, it does not appear to us to be of 
any very profound importance what classification 
of faculties we select, as best fitted to mark off 
the various phases of mental life which have been 
allotted to internal sensibility. Moreover, the brain 
seems to be the common physical basis for all these 
different modes of consciousness, so that there is 
no differentiation of organ corresponding to special 
operations which might tell decisively in favour of 
any particular scheme of division. 

The term internal sense has had a variety of signifi¬ 
cations in the history of Philosophy. In the Peripatetic 
system, se?tsus internus designated generically the four 
faculties, sensus communis, vis aistimativa vel co^iiativa, 
phantasia, and memoria sensitiva; but also at times it 
indicated more specifically the sensus communis. In the 
Cartesian school, the sensm intimus or conscientia, signified 
all consciousness of our own states, whether sensuous 
or intellectual; and the latter term has retained the 
same connotation with modern scholastic writers.* 

Tongiorgi, has been objected to by modern scholastic writers tm 
various grounds, (i) Internal sensibility, since it is an organic 
faculty apprehending concrete sensuous facts, must, like external 
sense, pertain not to the soul alone, but to the whole being—the 
compositum humanum. (2) The primary function of internal sense is 
the apprehension of the modifications of the external senses, its 
exercise must thus follow, and not anticipate, that of the latter. 

(3) There is absolutely no evidence for the existence of a perpetual 
cognition of our own body independent of all special activities. 

(4) The constitution of the union of body and soul in the perception 
of the former by the latter would reduce their connection to that of 
an accidental alliance. Cf. Liberatore. On Uitiversals (Trans, by 
E. Dering), pp. 130, seq., also Psychologia, 27—29; Lahousse, 
Psych. §§ 34&—355. Contra: Tongiorgi, Psych. 271—280; Rosnimi, 
The Origin of Ideas. Vol. 11 . Pt. V. c. iii.. and Psychology (Eng. 
Trans.), Bk. I. c. vii. 

“ Cf. Tongiorgi, Psychologia, Lib. Ill. e. ii. 
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With Locke, internal sense is equivalent to the intel¬ 
lectual faculty of reflection, by which our mental states 
are observed. With Kant, it conquises llie sensuous 
intuition of our mental states, not, however, as they 
are in themselves, hut as modified by the a priori form 
of time. The term internal sense, legitimate in its original 
signification in the Peripatetic system, is very inappro¬ 
priate in its modern usage as expressing the intellectual 
activity of self-consciousness. That activity is akin 
neither in point of object, of nature, nor of physical 
basis to the senses. 

The scholastic classification of four internal stmses 
was grounded on the existence of generic differences in 
the formal objects of the several faculties. The formed 
object of the sensus comnnmis consists of the actual 
operations of the external senses ; that of the imagination 
is the representation of what is absent; the function 
of the vis esstimativa is the apprehension of an object as 
remotely suitable or noxious to the well-being of the 
animal; that of the sensitive memory is the cognition of 
past sensuous ex})eric;iices. Some waiters reduced these 
faculties to two, others augmented them to six. The 
nature of the distinction between these senses was also 
disputed. Suarez,® after a careful examination of the 
various opinions on the point, decides against the 
existence of either a real or a formal distinction, and 
contends that Aristotle is with him in looking on the 
internal senses as merely diverse aspects or phases of 
a single sensuous faculty.^ 

Comnwn sense is also a very ambiguous term, (i) In 
the Aristotelian Psychology, it meant only the internal 
sense above described. (2) It has been since used to 
express certain universal and fundamental convictions 
of mankind. It is in this signification that it has been 
appealed to as a philosophical criterion of truth by the 
Scotch school. (3) In ordinary language it implies 
good sense, sound practical judgment. (4) Common sensi- 

* De Anima, III, c. 2. 

' C(. also Lahousse, Psychologia, Sg 221—223 ; and on the othef 
ilde Sanseverino. Dymmilogia, cc. ^~ 6 . 
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bility, and also common sense, liavc been sometimes uswl 
by psychologists to indicate {a) the faculty of louch, and 
{b) coenaesthesis or the vital sense, and the various forms 
of organic sensibility. 

Readings.—St. Thomas, Sutn. i. q. 78. a. 4; De Anima, III. II. 2,3; 
Suarez, De Anima, IIT. cc. rr, 30, 31; I.aliou.ssi;, hjcholo^ia,ie. v 
.’irt. I ; Sausuveriuo, Dynmmloj^it, oe. iii. v. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IMAGINATION. 

The Phantasy or Imagitiaiion was classed as an 
internal sense by the philosophers of the Peripatetic 
school. This view was based on the facts that the 
imagination operates by means of a physical organ 
—the brain; that it represents particular concrete 
objects; and that these have only an internal or 
subjective existence. It was accordingly defined 
to be an internal power of the sensuous order. It 
was distinguished from the sensus communis, by the 
circumstance that while the function of that faculty 
was held to be the apprehension and distinction 
of the actual operations of the several senses, and 
of the qualities of objects hie et nunc perceived by 
them, the formal object of the imagination consists 
of representations or images of absent objects. 
Modern writers commonly describe this aptitude 
of the mind as an intellectual power, but that this 
opinion is erroneous will become evident later on. 

Imagination may be defined as the faculty of 
forming mental representations of absent material 
objects. The representation so formed is called in 
nearly all recent psychological literature an idea. 
This application of a term, which in the old philo> 
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Sophies invariably expressed the universal repre¬ 
sentations of the intellect, is unfortunate; but it has 
become so general that there is little hope of 
restoring the word to its ancient and proper signi¬ 
fication. Accordingly, to avoid confusion, when 
employing the word idea to denote the general 
concept or notion, we will add the epithet intel¬ 
lectual to mark its supra-sensuous character. The 
term phantasm, by which the schoolmen expressed 
very concisely the acts of the imagination, has been 
employed in the same sense by Dr. M'Cosh, and 
occasionally also by Hamilton, and Dr. Porter, and 
we will use it along with the word image to denote 
this sensuous representation. 

The idea or phantasm of the imagination differs 
in several respects from the act by which we 
perceive a real object, such for instance as a house. 
The former is almost invariably very faint in 
intensity as compared with the latter. The out¬ 
lines of the one are obscure and its constituent 
parts confusedly presented, while the other is 
realized in a clear and distinct manner. Still 
more striking is the contrast between the unsteady 
transitory character of the representation and the 
permanent stability of the perceived object. The 
image, too, is normally subject to our control, and 
can be annihilated by an act of will; the sensation, 
on the contrary, so long as the sense is exposed to 
the action of the object, is independent of us. The 
imagination, moreover, may vary the position of 
its object, and our own movements do not force us 
to leave behind us the idea. With the percept of 
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the external sense is otherwise ; every change in 
our situation produces an alteration in its appear¬ 
ance. Depending on these lesser differences is the 
most vital distinction of all, the reference to objective 
reality, the belief in external independent existence 
which accompanies the act of sense-perception but 
is absent from that of the imagination. The contrast 
between the creations of fancy and the objects of 
the material world is thus the most impressive 
which manifests itself to the human mind. 

Several forms of the activity of the imagination 
have been allotted special names. The most 
commonly accepted division of the faculty is that 
into Reproductive and Productive Imagination. 
The former term is employed to designate the 
power of forming mental pictures of objects and 
events as they have been originally experienced,' 
while the Productive Imagination signifies the 
power of constructing images of objects not pre¬ 
viously perceived. The epithets comiructive and 
creative^ are frequently applied to this activity, 
especially when the product is of a noble or 

• The term Reproductive Imrigination has been used by Mr. 
Sully to denote the faculty of memory in general. This usage is 
objectionable. The differentia of memory is not reproduction, but 
recognition. Altimagination, as we urge above, is essentially repro¬ 
ductive. The chief features in which remembrance differs from mere 
revival of images are; (i) The freedom of the imagination as to the 
number and variety of its acts, the limited character of our recol¬ 
lections ; (2) the casual .and v.ariable order of the former states, the 
serial fixity and regularity of the latter; (3) the isolated nature of 
imaginary events, the solidarity or relatedness of remembered 
occurrences, which are inextricably interwoven with multitudes of 
other representations: (4) finally, the peculiar reference to my 
own actual experience involved in the act of identific.ation or 
recognition, which forms part of the recollection but is absent from 
the creations of fancy. 
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beautiful kind. Strictly speaking, however, the 
imagination does not create or produce anytliing 
completely new; it merely combines into novel 
forms elements given in past sensations. These 
fresh combinations are effected under the guidance 
of will and judgment, and accordingly Hamilton has 
styled this aptitude, the “ Comparative Imagina¬ 
tion,” and the “ Faculty of Relations.” It has also 
been asserted that its range is not limited to objects 
of sense. This view is gravely erroneous. The 
scope of imagination is rigidly confined to the 
reproduction of former dciia of sense, and the 
congenital absence of any faculty correspondingly 
limits the field of the phantasy. The imagination, 
moreover, should not any more than external sense 
be called a faculty of relations, since both alike are 
equally incapable of apprelieiuling such supra- 
sensuous realities. It is the intellect which in one 
case as in the otlu r perceives abstract rchttions, 
and it is as serious an error to confuse rational 
activity with the power of forming sensuous images 
as with the capability of experiencing sensations. 

The Imagination plays an imiioitant part in the 
fine arts, in mechanical contrivance, and in the 
more concrete branches of physical science. In 
the creation of works of art the fancy of the poet, 
painter, sculptor, or musician, is employed in 
grouping and combining his materials so as to 
awaken admiration and satisfaction in the mind. 
At times his aim will be to hold the mirror up to 
nature, in order to delight by the exquisite skill and 
fidelity with which he reproduces an actual experi- 
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ence recalled by the memory. At other times he 
assumes a nobler part, and seeks to give expression 
to some thought embodying an ideal type of beauty 
or excellence, which is never met with in the 
commonj)lace world of real life, but is dimly shadowed 
forth in rare moments by our own imagination.* 
This faculty is said to be rich, fertile, or luxuriant, 
when images of great variety issue forth in spon¬ 
taneous abundance. Taste, on the other hand, 
implies judicious or refined, rather than luxuriant 
fancy. Great genius in any of the branches of art 
presupposes a fertile imagination, but true excellence 
is attained only when this power is controlled and 
directed by good judgment. 

The importance of Imagination in mechanical 
contrivance and invention is obvious. The power 
of holding firmly before the mind a clear and 
distinct representation of the object to be formed 
is one of the most necessary qualifications of con¬ 
structive ability. The relations between imagina¬ 
tion and science have been the subject of much 
dispute, some writers holding that a rich and 
powerful imagination is adverse rather than favour¬ 
able to scientific excellence, while others consider 
this aptitude to be “ as indispensable in the abstract 
sciences as in the poetical and plastic arts.” And 


’ This function ot the Imagination is called Idealization. Intel¬ 
lectual and volitional activity, however, are involved in such 
operations. The ideals formed may be artistic, scientific, ethical, 
ea relimous. Analysis of past experience and synthetic recombina¬ 
tion of the elements constitute tlie esscnitial stages of the process 
in each department. Both operations involve attention, abstrac¬ 
tion, and comparison, so that the highest powers of the soul are 
employed in this exercise. (Cf. Dr. Porter, op. cit. §1 353—372.) 
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that “it may accordingly be reasonably doubted 
whether Aristotle or Homer were possessed of the 
more powerful imagination.”* 

To answer the question satisfactorily we 
mast distinguish between different branches of 
science. In departments of concrete knowledge, 
such as geology, botany, animal physiology, and 
anatomy, the imagination is exercised almost as 
much as in history, oratory, or poetry. The 
acquisition of information, and the extension of 
our command over any of the fields of physical 
nature involve careful use of our powers of external 
sense-perception; and progress is measured by the 
number and quality, the clearness and complexity, 
the readiness and precision of the ideas gatliered. 
Fresh species, new properties, novel modes of 
action, must be more distinctly apprehended, more 
firmly retained, and more easily reprodiiccfl in 
imagination with every successive advance. • The 
native efficiency of this faculty must, consi^quently, 
largely determine the rate of improvement and the 
limit of excellence attainable by each individual. 
In the region of original research, and especially 
in the construction of hypotheses, fertility of 
imagination is an essential element of success; 
and the leading men in the history of these 
sciences have almost invariably been endowed with 
a bold and teeming fancy. When, however, we 
approach the more abstract branches of knowledge, 
such as pure mathematics, logic, and metaphysics, 
we find imagination sinks to a secondary position. 

• Hamilton, Metaph. ii. p. 265. 
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The materials with which the mathematician or 
the metaphysician deals are not representations of 
phantasy, but of intellect. They are devoid of those 
impressive concrete qualities which distinguish the 
sensuous image from the abstractions of thought; 
and the chief difficulty of the beginner is to turn 
aside from the obtrusive features of the phantasm, 
and keep solely in view the delicate but vital 
relations which constitute the essence of scientific 
knowledge. 

It seems to us, then, to be the very reverse of 
truth to say that imagination holds a place in 
abstract science similar to that which it occupies 
in poetry. As all thought is representative, the 
abstract thinker must, of course, be capable of 
forming representations of the subjects of his specu¬ 
lation ; and the distinctive characteristic of genius 
in this direction lies in the power to grasp vigorously 
som6’ fruitful notion and to concentrate upon it for 
long periods the whole energy of the mind. Still 
it is a .grave error to confound the rational activity 
of the intellect with the operations of the sensuous 
imagination. It is indeed true that elastic and fertile 
powers of fancy often accompany great intellectual 
gifts, and even in the abstract sciences discovery 
may be at times materially aided by the power of 
holding steadily before the mind concrete images; 
but it is the intellect and not the imagination that 
apprehends the universal relations which form the 
framework of .science. It is needless to point out 
how easily richness of imagination may prove 
detrimental rather than beneficial to scientific 
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progress. In Ethics or Metaphysics, no less than 
in History or Biology, exuberant and prolific fancy 
may divert attention from the essential to the 
accidental, may pervert and mislead the powers 
of judgment, and may so confuse the reason that 
fiction is substituted for objective reality, and 
brilliant poetic hypotheses are preferred to the 
prose of coinnK)n])lace truth. 

The term Fancy is sonietinies used to mark the 
activity of the imagination as exercised in the 
production of comic, or even of beautiful imag(!S, 
provided they be of a minute or trivial type. 
Fancy, too, is confined to the sphere of the unreal 
whilst imagination may represent the actual. The 
epithets merry, playful, weird, which are applied 
to the former, indicate the various kinds of aelion 
in which it manifests itself, and it is with that 
aptitude i0it and humour are mainly connected.'* 

* Intcllocl, as well as imagination, is involved in the oxhihition 
and appreciation of wit and hnmouy.haX the happy suggest ions o[ 
the fancy .are the essential materials which go to mala: np the 
amusing picture. Wit and humour agreeing in some respects are 
distingttished in others. JSoth aptitudes imply the pow('r of noting 
and manifestingMinexp.'Cted points of agrei.'nient between app.u eritly 
disparate ideas, but wit excels in brilli.incy and pungency. It is, 
too, of a more intellectmd char.act(!r, while humour appeals rather 
to the moral side of human nature, 't he witty man is quick to 
perceive incongruous associations of every kind, the htitnoiirist is a 
close observer of the loililes and wetiknesscs of his fellow-men. 
Humour is mtiinly innate, wit is to sonte extent amenable to 
edtication and culture. Humour, implying the power of symptithy 
with the feelings of others, is commonly assoc iated with good 
nature, while wit is frec|uently sh.trp and unpleasant. This distinc¬ 
tion is admirably expn;ssed in Thackeray's saying that '' Htitnour 
is wit tempered by love." The most degraded form of wit is 
exhibited in puns, where commonly there is merely an accidental 
similarity in oral sound. The felicitous apprehension of a hidden 
connexion between incongrttous ideas, which constitutes Ibeessenc* 
of true wit, is almost invariably absent 
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Illusions. —As the activity of Imagination is the 
chief source of certain abnormal mental phenomena of 
an important character described as Ulusions, lialluci- 
nations, dreams, and the like, this will be, perhaps, the 
most appropriate place to treat of them. In ordinary 
language the terms illusion, delusion, and fallacy are 
frequently used in the same sense to denote any 
erroneous conviction. In a more limited signification 
fallacy means a vicious reasoning, an intellectual in¬ 
ference of a fallacious character, whilst illusion signifies 
a deceptive or spurious act of apprehension, and delusion 
implies a false belief of a somewhat permanent nature, 
and of a more or less extensive range. These states 
of consciousness have in common the note of untruth¬ 
fulness ; and we may, from a psychological standpoint, 
define a mental act to be untrue, which disagrees from 
its object as that object is known by the normal human 
mind. An illusion is thus a deceptive cognition which 
pretends to be immediately evident, and it can refer to 
mistaken memories and erroneous expectations, just as 
well as to false perceptions of the external senses.-’’ 

The causes of illusion we may in the first ])lace 
roughly divide into two great classes, according as they 
belong to the suhjeclive or the objective worlds. Onr 
mistakes may arise either from mental influences, 
or from irregular conditions of the material universe, 
including among the latter the state of our own 
organism. The wide range of the first group will 
become evident if we recall the various elements 
which we have shown in a previous chapter to be 
involved in apparently simple acts of sense-per¬ 
ception. The material directly presented to us, even 
by the power of vision, is extremely small. By far 
the greater part of the information given through 
each act of apprclu nsion is due to memory, inference, 
and associated sensations of other faculties faintly re¬ 
vived in imagination. Accordingly, the condition of 
the mind immediately antecedent to the impression of 
any particular object has a most important influence 

* Cl. Mr. SuUy's Illusions, cc. i. ii. Many of these phenomena 
are very skilfully analyzed by that writer. 
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in determining how this object will be perceived. If 
the imagination is vigorously excited, and if we have 
a lively expectation of beholding some special occur¬ 
rence, there is a considerable probability that anything 
bearing even a distant resemblance to it will be mis¬ 
taken for the anticipated experience. As the physical 
concomitants of the activity of the imagination are 
similar in kind to those of real sensation, and as even 
in normal perception a large part of the mental product 
is furnished by the phantasy from the resources of 
previous experiences, it is not surprising that where 
anticipation of an event is very strong, and its repre¬ 
sentation very vivid, the mind may perceive an occur¬ 
rence before it happens, or apprehend an object where 
none exists. This species of deception, in which a 
mental state is excited without any external cause, is 
called a subjective sensation. Such simulated cognitions 
may work very serious effects on the organism. The 
pain or pleasure, according to the agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable character of the illusion, may be fully as 
intense as if the appearance were a reality.* 

In addition to expectation, desire, and fear, are 
the mental states which have the largest share in the 
production of illusion. The strength of the inclination 
to believe in that which we like, manifests itself in every 
department of human life. Yet, paradoxical as it may 
at first sight apjrear, dislike can also contribute to the 
generation of an illusory belief. The most important 
constituent in the emotion of fear is aversion, but it is 
a matter of frequent experience that a lively fear of 
anything tends to create in the mind a counterfeit 
perception of it. The timid wayfarer, travelling by 
night, sees a highwayman in every gatepost, whilst the 

• "A butcher was brought into the shop of Mr. Macfarlan, the 
druggist, from the m:irket-place opposite, lai)ouring under a terrible 
accident. The man on trying to hook up a heavy pi(!ce of meat 
above his head slipped and the sharp hook penetrated his arm so 
that he himself was suspended. On being examined he wtis pale, 
almost pulseless, and expressed himself as suffering acute agony. 
The arm could not be moved without causing excessive pain, ami 
in cutting off the sleeve he frequently cried out; yet when the .arm 
was exposed it was found to be quite uninjured, the hook having 
only traversed the sleeve of his coat." (Carpenter, op. dt. p. 158.1 
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child who has just been listening to ghost stories con¬ 
verts the furniture of his moonlit bed room into fairies 
and hobgoblins. Inordinate anxiety generates all sorts 
of doubts and suspicious, and— 

Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong. 

The mental process in the case of fear is, however, 
fundamentally akin to that of desire. The immediate 
effect of both sentiments is intense excitation of the 
imagination, a lively jiiclure of the desired or dreaded 
event is conjured up by the fancy, and the vivid image 
is taken for the reality. 

'I'he second group of causes of illusion, which may 
be roughly described as non-mental, are subdivided 
according as Ibe deception is due, (a) to ill-heallh either 
of the particular organ employed, or of the brain and 
nervous system as a whole, or (b) to some irregularity 
in the composition of the medium intervening between 
the organism and the obji^et apprehended. 

(a) The forms of illusion which may arise from an 
unsound condition of the organ are very numerous. 
A sense may be suliject to jxainarient defects such as 
partial deafness, short-sightedness, .and colour-blindness, 
or it'maysulfer transient disabilities such as fatigue, 
disarrangement, and temporary disease of the nerves 
employed in a particular perce[)tion. After steadily 
gazing at a small disc of a hrilliant colour, the eye will 
see a similar spot of a complementary hue if directed 
immediately afterwards towards a plain white surface. 
Intense stimulation of any of the senses renders it for 
a time insensible to lesser excit.ations. Santonin in¬ 
duces colour-blindness to violet, and other drugs deaden 
other modes of sensibility. The disease of jaundice 
sometimes gives things a yellow tinge. In certain 
cerebral and nervous diseases illusions often take a 
more pronounced and extreme form, and the mind 
may not only misapprehend real things, but it may 
even become incapalile of distinguishing between actual 
objects and pure phantoms of the imagination. An 
aberration of this extreme and permanent kind is com* 
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monly termed a hallucination. The who, in 

a London mistakes a lamp post for a policeman, 
is said to be under an illusion. The fcver-pali( nl who 
sees his empty room cjowded with })i;ujilc, and the 
lunatic who believes he is the Emperor of China, are 
possessed by liallucinations. Tlie passage, liowever, 
from the one step to the other is gradual, and there is 
no rigid line of demarcation si'parating them. Tlie 
cause of these aberrations seems to lie in the alinoi in.il 
working of the interior piiysical processes which 
usually give rise to sensations, or which have accom¬ 
panied particular cognitions in the jiast, and so caust: 
the.se latter to be reproduced from memory with .such 
vividness as to be confounded with ned impressions. 
The illusions of delirium tremetis, and of manv loinis 
of mental derangement, are probably caused by mis¬ 
taking internal irritation of tVie nerves for i-xternal 
natural sensations. And complete lunacy may arise 
either from disorder of the functions of tlu: cerebrum, 
caused by the presence of poisonous malerials in the 
blood, or from some organic disicise which has already 
seized on the substance of the brain. 

{b) The deceptions originated by irregular tajiulitions 
of the environment are very familiar. If we ^caze at the 
sun through a piece of red or green glass, only rays of 
these colours will be allowed to pass, and his surface will 
appear of y corresponding hue. A dull wintry landscape 
observed through a transparent substance of a slightly 
yellow tint assumes a golden autumnal appearance. 
The magic effects of the transformation scene at the 
pantomime are the result of the skilful management of 
coloured lights, and spectral apparitions are commonly 
produced by the manipulation of concave mirrors at 
the sides of the stage. In operations of this nature, 
however, the sense is perfectly truthful as regards its 
own revelations. It responds in an ajijiropriate manner 
to its proximate stimuli, and the error is due to the 
abnormal relations between the latter and the remote 
object which they ordinarily present to the mind. 

Illusion in the strictest sense of the term comes into 
existence when we pass from the immediate data of 
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the senses to their indirect or acquired perceptions. 
Here, when the customary character of the environ¬ 
ment is changed, the imagination excited through past 
association may induce complete deception. Our esti¬ 
mate of distance and magnitude may thus be altogether 
invalidated. A figure seen through a fog is enlarged 
because the vagueiu'ss of its outlines causes us to 
exaggerate its distance. 'I'he perspective appearance 
of landscape paintings and of stereoscopic pictures, as 
well as the ingenious contrivances to which the diorama 
owes its success, are designed to awaken through the 
imagination by means of the laws of suggestion an 
illusory belief as regards the spatial relations of the 
several parts of the perceived object. Akin to this 
class of illusions are some others due to the unusual 
presence or absence of materials for comparison. The 
empty rooms of a house in the process of building 
always look smaller tlian they really are, because we 
have not the customary furniture to call our attention 
to the capacity of the space. Similarly, a dispro¬ 
portionately large table diminishes the size of a 
chamber. On the other hand, a multiplicity of small 
objects magnifies a given amount of space. A field 
with hay-cocks scattered over it, a harbour with ships, 
or an orchard studded with apple-trees, seems far 
larger than the same space when empty. The other 
senses are sulqcct to analogous mistakes. The illusion 
produced by an echo is similar to that of the looking- 
glass. In a rarified atmosphere the force of sound is 
lowered in a surprising degree. De Saussure judged 
the explosion of a pistol at the top of Mont Blanc 
to be about equal to that of a common cracker below. 
Want of homogeneity, moreover, in the intervening 
medium can interrupt, reflect, or change the character 
of sound just as of light. 

Dreams. —A specially interesting form of illusion, 
or rather hallucination, is that exhibited in dreaming. 
Dreams are mental processes which take place during 
sleep, and are in some respects akin to states of mtnt 
which occur during waking life. In dreaming the 
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imagination assumes the part played in waking life 
by the external senses. During sleep the activity of 
these latter falls into abeyance; volitional control over 
the course of thought ceases; the power of reflexion 
and comparison is suspended: and the fancy of the 
dreamer moves along automatically under the guidance 
of association. Consideration of these circumstances 
will help us to partially account for the peculiar features 
of the dream. Its chief characteristics are, {a) its seem¬ 
ing reality, (b) its incoherence and extravagance, (c) its 
possession of a certain coherence amid this incon¬ 
sistency, and (d) the exaggeration of actual impres¬ 
sions. 

(a) The apparent reality of the dream is, in great 
part, a consequence of the cessation of the action of 
the external senses. In sleep the images of the fancy 
which may arise within us are not subject to the cor¬ 
rection which the presentations of the senses are evei 
furnishing during waking life. Even in the most pro¬ 
found reverie, when our thoughts move along at random, 
there is always, so long as we are awake, a plentiful 
stream of sensation flowing in upon the mind through 
the several faculties; and although we scarcely advert to 
them, these sensations exert a steady counteracting in¬ 
fluence on the flights of fancy. The olq’ccts which we 
dimly sc;e around us, the tactual and auditory impres¬ 
sions of which we are vaguely conscious, all conspire to 
keep us in constant collision with reality; and when we 
imagine ourselves at the head of an army, or in the 
jaws of a tiger, the obscurely apprehended table and 
chairs of our room exert a silent check upon the 
credence we are inclined to give to all vivid ideas. 
In sleep it is otherwise; the corrective action of the 
external senses being cut off, we are completely at the 
mercy of the phantasy, and place implicit confidence in 
each new illusory cognition.'^ 

“ Lewes, following Hartley, explains the apparent reality of the 
phantasms of the dream, mainly by the suspension of the cor¬ 
rective action of the external senses. Cf. Physiology of Common Life, 
pp. 367—370. Carpenter, Mental Physiology. § 482, in accordance 
with the important part be assigns to Will in mental life, like 

M 
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(f) The inconsistency of the dream seems to be due 
to its course being left tmtirely to the guidance of 
fortuitous associations modified by the interference of 
accidental sensations at the moment. The absence of 
control over our tlioughts disaldes us from reflecting 
upon the ideas which arise spontaneously, and prevents 
us from comparing them with past experience, or with 
each other In reverie, on the contrary, voluntary 
])ower rarely sinks into complete abeyance, and on the 
suggestion of some flagrant alisurdity, the mind tends 
to exert itself against the illogical train of images, and 
even if it permits the incongruous series to take their 
course at least reserves its assent. The casual entrance 
of the few external impressions which penetrate to the 
mind during sleep, and the action of the systemic sensa¬ 
tions are probably fertile sources of new lines of thought. 
15ut since self-command no longer exists, although we 
may feel a vague sui ]>rise at the chaotic groupings of 
ideas thus eirt:cted, we are yet unable to elicit the reflec¬ 
tive act by which the inconsistency may be brought 
home to us, and accordingly thought follows thought in 
an arbitrary manner. 

(c) The coherence of the dream, in so far as it 
occasionally exists, probably results in jrart from au 
orderly succession of previously associated ideas, in 
part from a faint power of selection exerted by a 
dominant .tone of consciousness at the time, which may 
be able to reject striking eccentricities. 

{d) The exaggeration of occasional real impressions 
is accounted for by the fact that while the great 
majority of external sensations are excluded, those which 
do find entrance are thereby in a peculiarly favour¬ 
able position. They are in novel isolation from their 
surroundings; their nature is vaguely apprehended;* 

Stewart, lays chief stress on •' the entire suspension of volitional 
control over the current of thought" during sleep. To us it seems 
that both factors co-operate in the general effect of the dream, 
though probably its vividness is chiefly due to the former, its 
varving and inconsistent character to the latter. 

■ Mr. Sully (Illusions, pp. 147—149) ascribes the magnifying 
agency of the dream chiefly to the obscure manner in which the 
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and they cannot be confronted with other experiences. 
Accordingly they usurp the whole available resources 
of consciousness, and so assume an utterly inordinate 
importance. A slight sensation of cold or pressure, if 
it accidentally fits in with the current of our dream, 
may thus give rise to the illusion that we are lost in a 
snow-storm, or crushed and smothered under a falling 
house. 

Another striking feature of dreams is the extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity with which trains of thought some¬ 
times pass through the mind. Dreams involving long 
and complicated series of events, coloured with joy 
and sorrow, have frequently occurred within the space 
of a few seconds—from the first sound of the hour or 
of the caller until the final note by which the sleeper 
is awakened to real life.^ 

Somnambulism seems to be merely a more vivid form 
of the dream. The chief difference seems to lie in 
the circumstance that the somnambulist, or rather his 
thoughts are capable of eliciting movements. Some of 
the channels of sensation, moreover, ordinarily remain 

nature of the stimulus is apprehended —igmtum pro magnifieo. The 
force of a novel impression even in waking hfe is usually over¬ 
estimated. In sleep the general lethargy of the higher centres 
engaged in cognition prevents proper recognition of even familial 
stimuli, and so converts them into strange or formidable phenomena. 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, who also noticed this property of exagge¬ 
ration, considered it to be due to the suspension of the external 
faculties and the concentration of sentient energy in the interior. 
Cf. St. Thomas, Comment, in Arist., De Somniis, Lect. iv. 

• “The only phase of the waking state in which any such 
intensely rapid succession of thoughts presents itself, is that which 
is now well attested as a frequent occurrence, under circumstances 
in which there is imminent danger of death, especially by drowning, 
the whole previous life of the individual seeming to be presented 
instantaneously to his view, with its every important incident 
vividly impressed on his consciousness, just as if all were combined 
in a picture, the whole of which could be taken in at a glance." 
(Carpenter, op. cit. § 484, note.) The teleological significance of 
this fact is obvious. It is, moreover, not easy to see how such 
rapidity of thought is to be reconciled with those materialistic 
conceptions of the mind which look on alt mental states as deter¬ 
minate " aspects " or “ functions ” of definite neural changes. 
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open, and the agent is generally unable afterwards to 
recall his somnambulistic experiences. 

Headings ,—On the Imagination, cf. St. Thomas, Comm. De Anima, 
I.ib. 111. Lect. 4 —t): Carpenter, Menial Physiology, c. xii.; Hamilton, 
Mclaph. Lect. xxxiii.; Porter, op. cit. Part. II. cc. v. vi.; Gut- 
berlet. Die Psychologie, pp. 83 , seq. The subject of Dreams is treated 
l)y Aristotle in a sjx!cial tr.ict, cf. St. Thomas, Comm. De Somniis. 
The rude notions on physiology prevalent among the ancients told 
very seriou.sly on the value of this work, but nevertheless it contains 
many strikingly acute observations. Carpenter, op. cit. c. sv. is 
good on the same sul^sGt. 



CHAPTER X. 

MEMORY. MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

The term Mcuiory, in ordinary language, designates 
the faculty of retaining, reproducing, and recognizing 
representations of past exi)eriences. These sevend 
features of memory vary in degree of perfection in 
the same, and in different individuals. Viewed as 
the capacity for preserving our mental acquisitions 
this power has been called the Comervative Faculty. 
It is an essential condition of all knowledge. The 
simplest act of judgment, as well as the longest 
chain of reasoning, necessarily implies retaniion. 
But acquisition plus conservation is not enough. 
During the whole of our life the greater portion 
of our mental possessions lie below the surface of 
consciousness, and exist only in a condition of 
potential resuscitation. It is the power of recallin" 
and recognizing these dormant cognitions which 
completes and perfects this instrument of know¬ 
ledge. The act of recognition is radically distinct 
from the mere reapparition of an old mental state; 
but both have been sometimes comprehended under 
the Reproductive Faculty.^ We will devote some con- 

* Aristotle (De Memoria et Reminiscentia) distingur.lies lielwoen 
wumory {jurfuat), the passive faculty of retention, and rtminiutm* 
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sideration to each of the three elements involved, 
beginning with that of reproduction. 

Reproduction. —A little observation of our 
minds reveals the fact that thoughts and recollec¬ 
tions of past events do not occur completely at 
random. Our fancy can, it is true, move in a very 
rapid and seemingly arbitrary manner, whilst widely 
remote actions and episodes often reappear in ima¬ 
gination in an unexpected and disconnected way. 
Still, closer attention to the reproduced states will 
usually disclose faint and unobtrusive connexions 
binding together the links of what at first looked 
like a haphazard series of thoughts. 

But it is in the act of reminiscence, in the sustained 
effort to recall some past experience, we perceive 
most clearly that the current of representations 
which pass before our consciousness do not proceed 
in an entirely casual and lawless manner. Starting 
from a vague notion of the event which we wish to 
remember, we try to go back to it by something 
connected with it in time, in place, or by any other 


the power of active search or recall. The division 
is analogous to that of modern writers into spontaneous or automatic 
memory, and voluntary memory, or the power of recollection. The 
operation of reminiscence is compared by St. Thomas to that of 
syllogising, a progress from tire known to the unknown, from the 
remembered to the forgotten. As it involves volitional and rational 
activity it is restricted to man, whilst memory is common to the 
brutes. Hamilton confines the name memory to the retentive or 
conservative capacity of the mind, whilst under the reproductive faculty 
he includes both reproduction and recognition. The imagination 
proper, he describes as the representative faculty. Mr. Snlly 
classifies alt forms of activity which pertain to onr power of 
remembering as elements of the Reproductive Imagination. This he 
contrasts with the Productive Imagination, or Imagination proper. 
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kind of affinity. We notice in the operation that 
by fixing our attention on any particular occurrence 
we bring it into greater vividness, and numerous 
attendant circumstances are gradually recalled. 
Our ordinary procedure is to seize upon, and 
intensify [by attention] the force of that one of 
the newly-awakened recollections which we judge 
most likely to lead to the desired end. When our 
gaze is focussed on this fresh centre a new system 
of related objects begins to emerge from obscurity, 
and here we repeat our process of choice, picking 
out again the most promising train. By reiterated 
selections and rejections of this kind we get 
gradually closer and closer to the object of pursuit, 
until it finally flashes upon us with a more or less 
lively feeling of satisfaction. Throughout our in¬ 
vestigation we must have had some vague idea, 
some general outline of the experience of which we 
are in search, in order to direct us along the^most 
likely paths. That we necessarily have some dim 
notion of the forgotten occurrence is made evident 
in the final act of recognition, for in this stage we 
become conscious that the rediscovered fact fits 
precisely into the vague outline still retained. The 
accompanying pleasure is due to the perception of 
agreement between the new and the old, together 
with the feeling of relief occasioned by having the 
undefined want satisfied. 

The study of such an operation as that just 
described convinces us that our recollections succeed 
each other not arbitrarily, but according to certain 
laws. Careful observation of our mental processes 
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have enabled psychologists to reduce such laws to 
a few very general princi])les. These principles 
which condition the reproduction of phenomena of 
the mind have been called the Laws of Mental Sugges¬ 
tion or the Laws of the Association of Ideas. The chief 
of these are; (i) the law of similarity or affinity in 
character; (2) the law of contrast or opposition in 
character; and (3) the law of contiguity, comprising 
association (a) in space, and (b) in time. 

The Law of Association by Similarity expresses the 
general condition that the mind in the presence of any 
mental state tends to reproduce the like of that state in past 
experience, or as it is sometimes enunciated, mental 
states suggest or recall their like in past experience. The 
previous form of expression, however, possesses the 
advantage of calling attention to a point frequently 
overlooked by English psychologists, namely, that it 
is in jthe mind, and not in the transient phenomena, 
the binding or associating force dwells. An im 
pression or idea, viewed merely as an individual 
phenomenpn, contains no reason in itself why 
another mental event like or unlike it should be 
its successor. It is only the permanence of the 
subject which renders association of the states 
possible. The mind, retaining as habits or faint 
modifications former experiences, resuscitates on 
the occurrence of similar or contrasted events 
the latent state, and recognizes the likeness which 
subsists between the new and the old. The vicious 
reasoning of sensationalist writers who explain both 
the mind and the material world, including the 
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human organism, as a product of the association 
of ideas is thus obvious. 

Examples of association by similarity are innu¬ 
merable. A photograph recalls the original, a 
face that we see, a story that we read, a piece 
of music or a song that we hear, all remind us of 
similar experiences in the past. Even the less 
refined sensations of touch, taste, and smell, cause 
us to recollect like impressions in our previous 
life. Painting, sculpture, the drama, and the rest 
of the fine arts, seek to please by their success in 
imitation. The pleasures of wit and humour, the 
charm of happy figurative language in po(!try or 
prose, and the admiration won by great strokes of 
scientific genius, are in the same way largtdy based 
on the satisfaction of the tendency by which the 
mind is impelled to pass from a thought to its 
like. 

The Law of Contrast enunciates the genera^ fact 
that the mind in the presence of any mental state tends 
to reproduce contrasted states previously experienced. Or 
it may be formulated in the proposition that mental 
states suggest contrasted states of past experience. The 
idea of prodigal wealth recalls that of needy poverty, 
cold suggests heat, black white, virtue vice, and so 
on. From the beginning, however, this law has 
been felt to be reducible to more ultimate principles. 
In fact, to declare broadly that mental states are 
inclined to revive former perceptions both like and 
unlike them would approach paradox, if not actual 
contradiction. The truth is, this law in so far as 
it is mental and not an effect of organic reaction is 
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a result of the combined forces, similarity and 
contiguity. This will be made evident presently. 

The Law of Continuity formulates the truth that 
the mind in the presence of an object or event, whether 
actual or ideal, lends to recall olher objects and events 
formerly closely connected in space or time with that now 
present. It is often impossible to draw a rigid line 
between associations due to close connexion in time 
and those founded on contiguity in space. When 
looked at from the mental side, we say the subjective 
impressions occurred simultaneously, or in close 
succession ; viewed from the opposite standpoint, 
we say the perceived objects were locally contiguous. 
Suggestion by contiguity whether in space or time 
is the most important and far reaching form of 
association. It is not confined to cognitive acts, 
but includes emotions, volitions, and external move¬ 
ments as well. It is the principle upon which every 
system of education both mental and physical is 
based; and by the sensationalist school in this 
country it has been erected into an omnipotent 
agency through which all knowledge and belief 
regarding space and time, mind and matter, have 
been created. We have pointed out in treating of 
sense-perception how the taste, smell, touch, and 
sight of objects mutually suggest one another. 
Contiguous association is also a leading source of 
our pleasures and pains. The process of learning to 
walk, to speak, and to write, and the acquisition of 
the various manual arts, rest upon the tendency 
of acts which are repeated in succession to 
become so united that each impels to the repro« 
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duction of the next. Language is possible because 
auditory sounds grow to be associated on the one 
side with the visual image of the object, and on 
the other with the complex cluster of motor or 
muscular impulses involved in the utterance of the 
name; and literature is intelligible only through 
the marvellous command which repeated associa¬ 
tions have given us over the innumerable coml)ina- 
tions of individual letters which cover the page of 
a book. 

Although, as we have said, associations in space 
are often intimately related to connexions in time, 
there is one important feature in which these- 
latter differ from the former. Owing to the 
permanent coexistence of the separate parts of an 
extended object, and to our visual power of simul¬ 
taneously apprehending thc.se parts, no particular 
point becomes endowed with any special priority; 
consequently we can in imagination, as in ,the 
previous reality, pass in any order from each point 
to every other. But in serial states, where each 
separate impression has dropped out of conscious¬ 
ness before the appearance of the next, the whole 
force of the association is to reproduce the mental 
states in their original order of occurrence. 

Contiguous suggestion is an agency of such 
extensive range in mental phenomena that some 
psychologists hold similarity, contrast, and all other 
forms of association, to be merely special applica¬ 
tions of this ultimate principle. Others, on the 
contrary, consider contiguity to be a particular case 
of similarity—likeness in space or time. That the 
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law of contrast is resolvable we have before stated. 
Contraria sunt ejusdem generis. Contrast presupposes 
similarity in genus. There is no disposition in the 
mind to pass from the idea of civili;^ation to that 
of liquid or of black, because there is no relation 
of similarity between them. But there is an easy 
transition in thought from civilization to l)arbarism, 
from solid to liquid, and from black to white, 
because each pair of tcTins refer to a common class. 
Still this does not quite complete the explanation, 
as there may be many species in the class, and 
there is no special inclination felt to pass to inter¬ 
mediate objects, such as from white to green or red. 
It is here the principle of contiguous suggestion 
supplements that of similarity. We are accustomed 
to meet in literature, in language, and in daily experi¬ 
ence, contrasted terms and objects bound together in 
pairs; and in fact the entire judicial function of the 
int/3llect consists in the discrimination of unlike 
things, and assimilation of those which are like, so 
that we naturally acquire a facility for passing from 
a notion to its opposite. 

The attempt to reduce similarity and contiguity 
to a single principle is not quite so satisfactory, 
though they are evidently connected. Psychologists 
who maintain that contiguity is the most general 
principle, explain suggestion by apparent resem¬ 
blance as really due to the fact that those features 
in the present object which also existed in the 
former object arouse by contiguity the parts which 
were adjacent to them on that occasion. Thus, 
when the face of a stranger reminds me by simi- 
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larity of an old friend, it is held that the process 
consists of a deeper impression of the common 
features, which results from the fact of these 
features having been previously perceived, and 
then a consequent reinstatement of the linea¬ 
ments, formerly contiguous, whilst our interest and 
attention is withdrawn from those adjacent in the 
present experience.^ 

Writers who look upon similarity as the ultimate 
law, describe contiguity as merely a particular 
case of resemblance. No part of the present repre¬ 
sentation, it is urged, can be “ common ” to the 
previous mental state in the strict sense of being 
numerically one and identical on the two occasions. 
Even the mental states aroused by the contempla¬ 
tion of the same object now and five seconds ago are 
two really different conscious acts. But it cannot 

be denied that an experience—a sensation, an intel- 

• 

’ Thtt following analysis of Similarity is given by the German 
psychologists Maas and Biunde: l.et the face now soon for the first 
time be called B. Let the former face recalled through the 
resemblance of B be styled A. Let the points common to both 
be called m. Let the unlike features peculiar to B lx; named b, 
and let those peculiar to A be named u. Now, when B is observed, 
the familiar but unexpected feature m attracts notice, while the less 
interesting b is ignored. But m has been formerly frequently joined 
with a constituting the total representation A, and accordingly 
bringing back its old associate it reinstates A. " When, for 
example, I look at the portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, I am reminded 
of its likeness to the portrait of Queen Elizabeth, because of the 
ruff which is about the neck of e.ach, which in this case is the only 
common feature, and attracts at once the attention. The ruff brings 
back everything besides in Her Majesty’s portrait—the head-dress, 
the features, the sceptre, the robes, &c , till the whole is restored.” 
(Porter, op. cit. § 247.) Mr. J. Ward on similar lines contends that 
it is in previous contiguity alone the associative or suggestive force 
lies, and that similarity is only an incidental relation recognized 
a/Ur the reproduction is accomplished. (” I'sychology,” Encvtl 
Brit.) 
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Icctual cognition, or an emotion—often recalls a 
similar state that occurred amid completely different 
surroundings at a very distant period. There is, for 
instance, no connexion of contiguity between the 
present perception of a photograph seen for the 
first time and a friend’s face whom I have not met 
for twenty years. VVe must therefore, it is argued, 
admit as an ultimate fact this tendency of the mind 
to reproduce past experiences connected with the 
present by likeness alone. Moreover, cases described 
as contiguous associations are merely particular 
forms of similarity—likeness in space or time. 
When, for example, a bridge recalls the image of 
a house that used to stand hard by, the association 
is said to be one of a partial resemblance between 
the present and past mental states. The mind is at 
present in a state like that in which it was before.* 

It seems to us that each of these principles (though 
they'^are usually allied in their operation) contains a 
separate element of its own. On the one hand, it is 
a fundamental irreducible law that present mental 
states tend to awaken representations of their like in 
past life. On the other, these reproduced representa¬ 
tions usually call up unlike adjacent elements, which 
formerly co-existed along with them. The second 
fact cannot be really resolved into the first, nor the 
first into the second. We may of course manage 
to include both forms of suggestion in one verbal 

* Herbert Spencer makes similarity the sole ultimate principle; 
" The fundamental law of association is that each (mental state), at 
the moment of presentation, .agi;ri;Kates with its lik$ in past ex¬ 
perience. . . . Besides this there is no other; but all further 
phenomena of association are incidental.” (Collins' Epitome, p. 213.) 
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statement, but their radical difference will still 
remain. Though the adjectives “similar” or “same” 
may be used to mark agreement of date as well as 
likeness of quality, we must not forget that coinci¬ 
dence in thne is something essentially different from 
affinity in nature.* 

The terms Compound, or Complex associations, 
are used to designate those forms of suggestion 
where two or more distinct lines of connexion 
co-operate in the reproduction of a mental state, 
or series of mental states. The word co-operative 
appears to us to describe more accurately the 
nature of this process in which several separate 
strands join together to intensify the force of 
association. The phrase, conflicting associations, 
will then designate with precision those contrasted 


* Hamilton originally accepted the analysis of Maas, and 
enounced as the one comprehensive principle of Association the 
Law of Redintegration or Totality; Thoughts suggest each other 
which have previously constituted parts of the same entire or total act of 
cognition. (Metaph. Vol. II. p. 238.) Moreover he traced the recog¬ 
nition of this principle back to St. Augustine (Confessions, x. c. 19), 
and even to Aristotle. Subsequently, however, in his work On Heiil, 
Note D***, Hamilton abandoned this view, and acknowledged both 
Similarity and Contiguity as irreducible. He thus formulates the 
two principles; (i) The Law of Repetition, or of Uini'.irr 
Rbmbmbkance ;—Thoughts co-identical in modification (i.e. similar as 
acts of the mind) but differing in time, tend to suggest each other. (2) The 
Law of Redintegration, of Indirect Remembrance, or of 
Reminiscence ;—Thoughts once co-identical in time, are homever 
different as mental modes, again suggestive of each other, and that in the 
mutual order which they originally held. The terms Direct and Indirect 
mark the fact that a mental state immediately or directly recalls its 
like in the past, and mediately the unlike states formerly contiguous 
to this restored element. This latest position of Hamilton is the 
true one, and is precisely that of St. Thomas. The physiological 
counterpart of the law of similartty probably lies in the increased 
facility of the same nerve-centres to act a second lime, that of 
contiguity in the tendency of groups which have acted logether to do 
so again. 
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phenomena in which the lines of suggestive 
force are divergent. Instances of co-operative 
association are abundant; in fact, we rarely find 
suggestion acting along a solitary isolated path. 
The recollection of a poem may be effected partly 
by auditory associations of rhyme and metre, 
partly by tlie succession of connected thoughts, and 
partly by the visual picture of the page on which 
the verses were jirinted. Most familiar acquisitions 
such as walking, si)eaking, writing, brushing our 
hair, playing the piano, are the result of the co¬ 
operation of parallel series of tactual, motor, and 
visual or auditory series of associated sensations; 
and the great assistance which local associations 
afford in resuscitating forgotten events where the 
other links have become attenuated is well known. 

ConJUclittf; or obstritctive associations illustrate 
the incidental disadvantages which we so frequently 
find attached to the working of a generally useful 
law. Just as a desired recollection may be facili¬ 
tated by Several convergent associations of similarity 
or contiguity, so may it be impeded by their 
divergence. A verse, or a word, which is connected 
in a poem or speech with more than one context, 
frequently tends to shunt us off the right track. 
The aim of the riddle or conundrum is this very 
result. The recollection of a name of which we 
possess the first letter may be similarly obstructed; 
and the accidental presence of any strong counter¬ 
association connected with a present idea, may 
temporarily interfere with our power of remi¬ 
niscence. The best method of procedure in such 
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cases, experience teaches us, is to secure a new 
unprejudiced start by turning away from the subject 
altogether for awhile, until the vivacity of the 
connexion between the obstructive word or idea 
and the divergent series has diminished, or until 
we can hit upon some independent line of sugges¬ 
tion when the pursuit may be resumed with better 
prospects of success. The sudden revivals of lost 
ideas, whilst we are immersed in a new occupation, 
after a vainly protracted search are in this way 
explained. Psychologically misleading associations 
were in the ascendant during our futile struggles, 
and physiologically the perturbed state of the brain 
rendered the reproduction of the neural correlate of 
the desiderated representation impossible. But the 
subsequent readjustment gave rise to the particular 
set of conditions psychical and physical which made 
resuscitation feasible, and which, either automati¬ 
cally or influenced by a lingering semi-conscious 
volition, disinterred the lost thought. 

In addition to these primary laws of association 
or suggestion, there are certain other general condi¬ 
tions determining the efliciency of memory and recol¬ 
lection. Some, or all of these, have been variously 
expressed under such titles as, the law of preference, 
the secondary laws of suggestion, and general conditions 
of acquisition and reproduction.^ However they be 
described, they serve to explain the varying force 

‘ Hamilton, by the Law of Preference, expresses the greater 
suggestibility of certain thoughts due to their superior interest, or 
to the order previously followed by attention. {Notes and Dissertations. 
PP- 9 ^ 3 ’ 9ta.) Mr. Murray uses the second, and Dr. Bain and 
Mr. Sully the third term, to indicate the laws here described. 

N 
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of associations not accounted for by the other group. 
The leading principles in this secondary class are: 
(i) Vivacity of impression ; (2) Frequency of repetition ; 
and (3) Rcceniness. 

(i) Assuming the action of the other laws to 
remain constant, the deeper, the more intense, 
or the more vigorous the original impression, the 
more permanent is its retention, and the easier 
its reproduction. The vividness of an impression 
is itself dependent objecHvely on the inherent 
attractiveness or force of the stimuli, and sub¬ 
jectively upon the energy of our voluntary attention. 
The novelty, beauty, or overwhelming power of a 
single experience may give it life-long permanence; 
and deep interest or intense application of atten¬ 
tion may largely compensate for the absence of 
the other conditions of reproduction. (2) The 
influence of repetition need not be dwelt on. By 
reiteration, esj)ecially at short intervals, the feeble 
association created by the first contiguous occur¬ 
rence of two events becomes gradually converted 
into ah almost irresistible suggestive force, and 
a frail link of similarity is changed into an iron 
bond. (3) The third law is also familiar. The 
shorter the time that has elapsed and the fewer 
the intervening impressions, the more easily a past 
thought or series of thoughts is recollected. The 
co-operation of one or more of these laws with one 
or more of the others will account for variations in 
the suggestiveness or suggestibility of particular 
mental states. Of two associated terms, such as 
a name and its object, a sign and tb^ thing signified, 
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a means and its end, one may have far more power 
of recalling the other than vice versa. This may 
he due either to the customary movement of our 
attention in a regular order, as in the case of 
repeating the alphaliet, or to the direction whillier 
our interest naturally tends, as wlu^re symbols or 
means point to the ultimate object. It may also l)e 
due to the circumstance that one of the terms has 
been met with more frecpiently, or more re(eutly 
than the other, or to the fact that il is connect(;d 
with a larger number of co-oper;ilive threads of 
association now present. 

Retention. —The problem of the conservation of 
experiences has been as keenly discussed as that of 
reproduction. That cognitions do de facto persist, 
whilst not realized in consciousness, is indeed only 
a hypothesis, but yet one which is in esistibly forca d 
upon us. We have continuous evidence that we 
can recall familiar past events, and we are con¬ 
sequently convinced that they have dwelt within us 
during the interval. The theory offeretl by Aristotle 
and the schoolmen on this subject was summed up 
in the phrase which describes the memory .is 
thesaurus specierum. By species, as we have already 
stated, the scholastic philosophers understood modi- 
Jications which reflect in a psychical manner external 
objects, and which have been excited in the soul 
by the action of these objects. These species or 
cognitional acts were classed as sensuous or intel¬ 
lectual according as they pertained to intellect or 
fense, and the mediaeval psychologists taught that 
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when experiences have disappeared from con¬ 
sciousness the soul is endowed with the capacity 
of retaining these modifications as faint disposi¬ 
tions or habits. But the retention is not solely 
mental; the organism co-operates. The soul is 
not a detached spirit, but an informing principle 
dependent on the body wliich it animates. Conse¬ 
quently the latter co-operates in conservation and 
reproduction, just as in the original percei)tion. 
The physical impression, like the mental act, must 
persist in a habitual manner ready to be recalled 
into activity on an appropriate occasion.® 

Modern writers who have departed from this 
view have commonly erred by accounting for 
memory as a property of the soul alone or of the 
body alone. Sir William Hamilton looks on all 
physiological hypotheses on the subject as unphilo- 
sophical, and as affording no insight into the nature 
of memory, and he asserts that “all of them are 
too contemptible even for serious criticism.”^ This 
remarjc is perfectly just if the physical theory ly itself 


* Cf. St. Augustine (Efist. lx. ad Neb. n. |). "Itaque, eaqua: 
nt ita dicnm, vestigia sui motus animus figit is carport, possnnt 
et manere, ct quemdam quasi habitum faccre, quse latenter, cum 
.igitata fucrint, et contractatu secundum agitantis et contractantis 
voluntatem ingerunt nobis cogitationes, et somnia." Also 
St. Thomas : Dicit (Aristoteles) manifestum esse quod oportet 
intelligere aliqu.im talem passionem a sensu esse lactam in anima 
et in organa corporis animati, cujus quidem animat memoriam 
dicimus eb.se quemdam quasi habitum, quse quidem passio est quasi 
quicdam pictura. . . . Dicit autem in tmima et in partt corporis; 
quia cum hujusmodi passio pertinent ad psurtem sensitivam quse 
est actus organici corporis, hujusmodi passio non pertinct ad solam 
animam sed ad conjunctom.'' (Coirm Dt Memorut $t Hmini'cmti*, 
i. I. 3 ) 

' Metaphysics, Vol. H. p. six. 
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be advanced as an adequate explanation of memory, 
that is, apart from any retention by the permanent 
mind; but that there is a subsidiary concomitant 
process of organic conservation, on which tlie mind 
is at least partially dependent, is rendered probable 
by a multitude of facts, (i) In youth, while the 
organism is most pl:;stic, we arc capable of acquiring 
easily the most enduring habits and recollections. 
(2) The faculty becomes impaired in later life as 
the organism grows less pliable. (3) Injuries of 
the brain, fevers, and cerebral diseases, frequenlly 
act in a striking manner on memory whilst the 
other cognitional faculties remain unaffected. 
Determinate periods of life, special kinds of ex¬ 
perience, classes of words, particular languages, 
certain parts of speech, and even individual letters, 
have been suddenly erased by physical derange¬ 
ments of the cerebrum.® (4) Moreover, these lessees 
have often been suddenly restored on the recurrenct 
of abnormal cerebral conditions.. (5) Finally, in 
ordinary e,\perience health, vigour, and freshness 
of the brain are found to be most important con¬ 
ditions of the acquisition of knowledge. 

Hamilton’s own theory is that of many German 
spiritualist philosophers. He explains memory, in 
accordance with the doctrine of latent or uncon¬ 
scious mental modifications, as a result of the seif- 
energy of the mind. Cognitions are not passive 
impressions, but spontaneous activities of the soul, 
exerted on the occasion of external stimuli. As 

• For copious evidence in favour of such cerebral registering o( 
experiences, cf. Carpenter, MaUal Pkysinlony, S§ 340—360 
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modes of a subject one and indivisible they cannot 
be destroyed—a part of the ego must be detached 
or annihilated if a cognition once existent be again 
extinguished. The real problem with Hamilton, 
then, is not that of remembrance, but of obliviscence; 
and this he explains as due to the gradual enfeeble- 
rnent and obscuration of former states owing to the 
rise of successive activities into the limited sphere 
of consciousness. This delitescence or subsidence 
of the old energies is continuous, but they are never 
completely obliterated. 

Regarding this doctrine we have room here 
only to point out the erroneous idea involved in 
conceiving a past act of perception as persisting 
in a merely lowered degree of activity. In such 
a view consciousness would be but an accident 
and not an essential constituent of cognition. 
This error is traceable to the literal interpretation 
of metaphorical language regarding the surface of 
consciousness. A cognition cannot whilst retaining 
its reality as a cognition, sink into unconscious¬ 
ness, j’Ust as a balloon or a diving-bell descends 
into denser or more profound strata. Its esse is 
percipi; and passing out of consciousness is cessation 
of existence, not mere diminution of intensity. Con¬ 
sequently, the true conception of retention is the 
old one, per modum habitus. An act of knowledge 
when it has passed out of thought is no longer 
an activity or energy; as an act it has perished, 
but during its existence it wrought an effect in 
the soul in the shape of a habit or disposition, 
which on the recurrence of suitable conditions is 
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capable of giving rise to a representation of the 
former state. 

Far more seriously erroneous, however, is the 
theory which, exaggerating the capacity of the 
organic factor, would explain memory in purely 
materialistic fashion. Dr. Bain, Mr. Spencer, Dr. 
Maudsley, and M. Ribot, are well-known represen¬ 
tatives of this view. Memory is in this hypo¬ 
thesis, per $c a biological fact—by accident a 
psychological fact.”* To each cognitive act, sen¬ 
suous or intellectual, there corresi)onds a definite 
disturbance of some group of nerve-lihies and nerve- 
cells in the brain. Such a cluster of neural elements 
vibrating or acting together in any way retain a 
tendency to act in a similar way again. Lines of 
least resistance are formed, and every repetition of 
a conscious act with its regrouping of the appro¬ 
priate collection of cells gives greater stability to 
the cerebral registration. These organic modifica¬ 
tions are, however, according to the more recent 
exponents, to be viewed, not so much in the light 
of mechanical impressions stamped upon tin; 
substance of the brain, as “dynamical sympathies” 
or alliances, created between separate centres of 
activity by means of which simultaneous re-excita¬ 
tions of the original groupings may be secured. 
The revival of the old neural tremor affords then, 
it is supfiosed, an abundantly sufficient explanation 
of the phenomenon of recollection. " Memory is, 
in fact, the conscious phase of this physiological 
disposition, when it becomes active or discharges 

* Ribot, Diseases of the Memory, p. lo. 
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its functions on the recurrence of the particular 
mental experience.” “ 

Recognition. —The weak point of this theory is 
that it simply ignores the essence of the problem— 
the act of recognition. Apart from the insuperable 
difficulty due to the physiological law of metabolism 
—the fact of perpetual change going on in the mate¬ 
rial substance of the body—which remains un¬ 
touched, this hypothesis fails to distinguish between 
the reproduction of states like former ones and the 
identification of this similarity. The problem to be 
solved is how some striking experience, such as 
the sight of Cologne Cathedral, the death of my 
father, a friend’s house on fire, the first pony I rode, 
can be so retained during a period of fifty years 
that, when an old man, I feel absolute certainty of 
the perfect agreement in many details between the 
representation of the event now in my mind and the 

* Dr.Mandsley. Tkt Physiology of the Mind, p. 513. Accordingly, 
consistently enough elsewhere to the question, What is the mind, 
the ■■ thinking substance?” he replies: "The physiologist answers 
that it is the brain, not any supposititious metaphysical entity of the 
existence of which he has no evidence wliatevcr, and of the need 
of which as a hypothesis he is not conscious." (p, 126.) This 
unequivocal ex aithedra utterance suggests to the inquiring mind two 
queries; Who is the physiologist ? and, What is the brain f The 
response to the hrst we presume to be, Dr. Maudsley." At all 
events, it is pretty certain that very many eminent physiological 
authorities would not subscribe to this faith. In reply to the second 
question, we have the answer deduced inexorably from Dr. Maudsley’s 
own view of the n.ature of knowledge by Hume, Mill, Mr. Bain, and 
other sensationalists. The material world, including presumably 
the human brain, which the physiologist reverentially esteems such 
a substantial reality, does not rank even as a dubious " supposititious 
metaphysical entity." It is nothing more than a cluster of ideas or 
sensatii >ns, a mere series of transitory mental states. Query number 
three then emerges: Of what are these ideas the states ? 
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original perception. The circun>stance that the 
passage of a neural tremor through a system ol 
nerve-fibres may leave there an increased facility for 
a similar perturbation in the future, in no way iiuii- 
cates how this second excitation or its accompanying 
mental state is to recognize itself as a representation of 
the first. To account for the facts there is required 
a permanent principle distinct from the changing 
organism, capable of retaining the old states in 
some form or other, and also in virtue of its own 
abiding identity, capable of recognizing the resusci¬ 
tated image as a representation of the former 
cognition. Given such a principle, the persistence 
of physiological “ traces ” or “ vestiges ” may facili¬ 
tate its powers of rcproductfon, and may serve to 
account for differences in individual endowments; 
but without such an abiding mind the plastic 
properties of the nerve are useless to explain the 
fact. 

Besides recognition, however, the special form 
of active or voluntary memory termed reminiscence 
refutes the materialistic hypotlu^sis. In this opera¬ 
tion the mind controls and directs the course of its 
ideas. The process involves reflexion, comparison, 
and active intellectual cognizance of relations,whilst 
the free acceptance or rejection of selected lines of 
thought constitutes its most essential feature. Now, 
at the very most, the purely physical theory might 
account for the awakening of representations of 
former experiences by the accidental action of some 
external stimulus which sets the group of nerves 
engaged vibrating in the old way. But if there be 
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no such external stimulus how is the recollection to 
be exi>l:iincd ? Undoubtedly, faint sense impressions 
coming from without sometimes resuscitate involun¬ 
tary memories, but our every-day life assures us that 
long past occurrences are also deliberately recalled by 
the mind itself. It tells us that we can employ the 
laws of association to reproduce at choice special 
series of events, and that according as they arise we 
can again select particular individuals from these 
series to form new starting-points. But clearly the 
mere persistence of modifications in the cellular 
substance of the brain could not account for this 
operation.” 

This third element of memory involved in the 
act of recognition introduces us to the question: 
Is memory a sensuous or an intellectual faculty? 
Although recollection in man commonly involves 
intellectual activity, we have discussed memory here 
along with the sensuous powers of the mind because 
a large portion of the phenomena of this faculty do 
not transcend the order of sensuous life; and it is 
of the utmost importance that mere increase in 
refinement or complexity should not cause sense 
to be confounded with intellect, a mistake which is 
so often made in English philosophical literature.** 

•* •• The sensory cell is not self-acting: it does not of itself originate 
sensation. . . . And if it be not. we need, in default of impulse from 
without, impulse from an inner sphere of experience, where intellec¬ 
tual activity proceeds under laws quite dillcrent from those which 
apply in connection vrith purely sensory action." (Calderwood, Th$ 
Relations of Mind and Brain, p. 282.) 

Dr. Bain, for instance, of his large volume on The Senses and 
the Intellect, devotes the half entitled Intellect to expounding the 
association of mental states. Now, in our view, this is in the main 
wliat intellect is not. The laws of suggestion or association ars 
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Neither the acquisition, nor the retention of sen 
suous impressions, nor even their automatic repro¬ 
duction under the laws of suggestion, exceeds the 
range of sense. Nay, there is nothing incompatihle 
with the nature of an exclusively sentient mind in the 
presence of a feeling that a revived image is familiar 
or has been presented to us before. A man whose 
intellectual activity is completely absorbed in some 
abstract train of thought may make a complicated 
journey through a city, or perform any other familiar 
mechanical operation, guided by sensuous memory 
and the hardly noticed impressions of various well- 
known objects. But besides such processes as those, 
man can acquire, retain, and reproduce rational 
cognitions; he can recall past acts, sensuous or 
rational; he can formally or explicitly compare the 
present representation with the past experience, and 
rccognixe identity or difference between them; he 
can form the notion of time; and he can bj' a 
reflective process of reminiscence localize an occur 
rence at a determinate date in the past. In all 
these operations intellect is essentially implied, and 
consequently we must admit a rational as well as 
a sensuous memory.^ 

best exhibited in the purely automatic working of reproduction, 
and they account for the various operations of the brute con¬ 
sciousness; but they are in no w.ay characteristic manifestations 
of the superior rational activity which constitutes intellect, tliough of 
course cognitions of an intellectual order may suggest each oi iier. 

“ There has been much subtle discussion among the schoolmen 
as to the forms and modes of memory which are to lie deemtul 
sensuous or intellectual. St. Thomas, in a well-known passagt; 
(Qu. Disp. de Verit. q. x. a. 3. c.), says: “ Cognoscere pratteritum 
ut prateritum est sensus,” but the " ut preteritura ’’ may have more 
than one signification. Suarez maintains that •' intellectus rem 
cognoscit com affectionibus seu condilionibus singularibus per- 
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The estimation of time and the definite locali- 
zalion of events in the past are executed mainly by 
the indirect reflective action of the intellect. We 
first measure time by the number and variety of 
changes through which our consciousness has 
passed. This is done implicitly rather than ex- 

fectius multo quant sensus ; *’ also that ■■ Sensus novit prajtoniliim 
tanf iim materialiter, inti'llcxtiis vero formaliter." {De Animii, Lib. IV. 
c. X. nn. 3, 4.) Among.si recent text-books of note, Lahoasse 
ass(Tts, " Alisurdum est (dicere) memori:e sensiliva; propriuni esse 
appi-fdienderc^ pr.ilmtim determinalunt, nti est pritleriltim." (Psych. 
p. 302), and he urges, “ Ens pratsens non appreheiiciitur a sonsu 
t.anquam pra-sens; apprehendi enim delxirct ratio pratsentite nt 
sic, quae ratio ahstr.acta non attingitur a sensu." (Ih. p. 301.) 
Srinsoverino defends a somewhat different vi(!W. St. Thomas 
api)ears at times to say tliat past evenis are cognized as past per se 
by sense, and only per acciilens by intelliT.t (loc. cit. Disp. de Veril.) ; 
els<‘where. howcv(T, he explicitly distinguishes between the remem¬ 
brance of a past object and of the pei cipient act by which it was 
apprehended. Idio memory of (ho former he eon.siders aft per .se 
sen.suons, though per accidens it m.ay beloie; to intellect. Tile proper 
object per se of intellect is the being or nature of things without 
retcrence to present, past, or future. Time is a particular deter¬ 
mination merely incidental to an object, and is apprehended by the 
universal faculty only indirectly througli reflexion. As regards a 
previous pereipient act, however, it can be known as past by the 
intellect not merely thus per accidens, but per se. Still even liere 
the definite chronological situation, like every other individual 
deii-rmination, is only indirectly apprehended by intellect tliroiii.ii 
rellexion, an.d is accordingly merely per accidens the object of that 
(acuity. St. Thomas thus seems to teach that the reeiirrence of a 
sensuous impression of an object may carry with it tlie feeling th.at 
this object has been ap])rehended belore, and this feeling may even 
refer the occurrence to a definite j.xiint of the previous time series, 
just as an external sense may localize a body 111 space. The formal 
recognition, however, of agreement between a pre.sent repro- 
simtation and a past object or state must, on St, Thomas’ prin¬ 
ciples, be deemed an act of intt:llect. I'his is the feature of 
m nnory most in Suarez’ mind, and Dr. Gutberlet (op. cit. p. 108) 
would apparently account for some of the differences of opinion 
on the subject by the term ■' memory ” being used by other writers 
mainly to signify reproduel ion apart from recognition. The reader 
wishing to study the question at length may consult St.Thomas, 
Sum. i. q. 79. a. 6, Qu. Disp. de Verit, q. x. a. 3. c, and De Mem. et 
Rem. 1 . 2; Suarez, De Anima, IV. c. x. ; Lahousse, Psych. III. c. x. 
a. 5; Sanieverino, Dynam. c. vi. a. 2: IJberatore, Psych, c. i. a. 7. 
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plicitly. The child does not reflectively advert to 
its mental operations as to subjective modifications 
of itself; but glancing back to some particular 
occurrence it has a more or less clear consciousness 
of the number of intervening states. That it is on 
the movement of consciousness the calculation of 
time is based is evinced by the different estimates 
we form of the length of periods equal in duration, 
but unlike in the number and variety of remembered 
experiences which they contain. A week of exciting 
events, a month spent on a tour, and a sleepless 
night appear far longer than the same number of 
hours passed in our usual monotonous manner. 
For the same reason recent periods are exaggerated 
when compared with those more remote. But 
though the first consciousness of time is awakened 
by our becoming aware of change in our mental 
states, yet, from the naturally objective tendency 
of our minds, from our perception of the regular 
movement and periodic recurrence of certain events 
in the external world, and from th('. irregular 
character of our own feelings, we are led to measure 
duration not so much by these latter as by the 
corresponding orderly changes of the physical 
universe, and the seasons and years become the 
milestones of our past life. 

The chief qualities which go to constitute a 
good memory are facility of acquisition, tenacity, 
and readiness of reproduction. These properties 
frequently exist in the same person in inverse 
degrees of excellence. The lawyer and the actor 
attain great perfection in the rapidity with which 
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they can commit to memory the facts of a new 
case or a part in a new play, but in a short time 
the whole subject is a;;ain erased from the mind. 
The capacity of memory varies much in different 
individuals, and history affords us many examples 
of powers that seem to the ordinary mind mar- 
vellous.” 

In connection with memory some authors are 
accustomed to treat of expectation, but the two states 
are widely different in kind. In recollection the 
essential element lies in the recognition of identity 
between a present representation and a former 
perception, but this is, of course, absent when we 
look towards the future. Expectation may take 
either of two forms. The term sometimes implies 
nothing more tlian a vague sensuous anticipation 
of an event, a state of mind which is explicable by 
means of the law of contiguous association. Thus, if 
a series of occurrences, A B C D . . . have fre¬ 
quently happened, or have left a vivid impression 
on the mind, the recurrence of any one of them 
tends to revive in imagination its successors, and 
the mere vivacity of such images tends to generate 
a belief in their realization. The illusion of per¬ 
ceiving before it actually occurs an event eagerly 

“ Ben Jonson, it is maiiUaiucd, could rope.at all that he had 
ever written, and most of what he had said. Scaliger learned by 
heart the Iliad and Oiiyssf v in three weeks, and the whole of the 
Greek poets in three months. Pascal, it is said, could remember 
anything he had ever thought. Lord Macaulay could after a single 
attentive perusal reproduce several pages of a book, and discovered 
by accident that he could repeat the whole of Paradise Lost. 
Cardinal Mezzoffanti knew forty-eight different languages, and 
many dialects. For a long list of great memories, cf. Hamilton. 
Metaph. ii. pp. zaj—227 
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watched for, such as the start! ii.y; of a race, is 
explained by the intensity of the sut^gested image 
which is taken for a real sensation; and the readi¬ 
ness and rapidity with which we ap])rehend an 
anticipated occurrence is due to the predisposition 
of the excited nerves to issue into the appropriate 
movement. 

Besides sensuous presentiment originating in 
previous association, we are capable of a higher 
form of intellectual belief in future events basrxl on 
'rational deduction from exjierience. This con¬ 
stitutes expectation in its most proper sense. It 
involves memory, the notion of time, and inference 
from cause to effect; but it can never acquire the 
certainty given in the act of remembrance. Hope 
expresses anticipation plus desire, while fear origi¬ 
nates in dislike of the expected future; and both 
emotions, by intensifying the activity of the imagi¬ 
nation, increase the force of belief. In localizing a 
future date just as a past one, we estimate time 
by the number and duration of intervening im¬ 
pressions. 


Historical Sketch. —The phrase, Association of 
Ideas, has played such an important part in the history 
of English Philosophy that it appears to us advisable 
to make a few additional remarks on the subject. The 
reality of association as a principle governing the faculty 
of recollection is undeniable, and has been recognized 
by philosophers from the time of Aristotle. In the 
light, however, of a hypothesis put forward to account 
for certain peculiar intellectual states, it seems to have 
been first advocated in this country by Hobbes, and 
later on with far greater ingenuity by Hume. It is in 
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this second sense that Associationism has become the 
central tenet of the Englisli school of thinkers which 
has thence received its title. 

Mental Association, as the universal condition of 
memory, was distinctly expounded and reduced to the 
three general laws of similarity, contrast, and propinquity 
in time, space, or some (;xtrinsic relation, by Aristotle. 
In a very erudite article,Hamilton vindicates for the 
Clreek philosopher the honour of having first discovered 
and formulated these laws. We can only afford to cite 
a few sentences freely translated by Hamilton, but the 
whole chapter of the Dc Memoria et Reminiscentia dealing 
with tlie subject is well worthy of study. “ Reminis¬ 
cence,” says Aristotle, “takes place in virtue of that 
constitution of our mind, wherc^by each mental move¬ 
ment (modification) is determined to arise as the sequel 
of a certain other. . . . When, therefore, we accomplish 
an act of reminiscence, we pass through a certain series 
of precursive movements, until we arrive at a move¬ 
ment on which the one we are in quest of is habitually 
consequent. Hence, too, it is that we hunt through 
the mental train excogitating what we seek from (its 
concomitant in) the present or some oUm {time), and from 
its similar or contrary or coadjacent. Through this process 
reminiscence is effected, for the movements (».«., mental 
modifications) are in these cases sometimes the same, 
sometimes at the same time, sometimes parts of the same 
whole, so that (starting thus) the subsequent movement 
is already more than half.accomplished.” 

St. Thomas, in his Commentaries, developes the doc¬ 
trine of Aristotle in a manner which exhibits close study 
of the nature of mental association. The ultimate cause 
of remembrance, he repeats, lies in the native tendency 
of the mind to reproduce representations in the order of 
the original impressions.** He then passes on to amplify 

>' On this distinction, cf. " Mental Assodation,'* by Crocm 
Robertson, Etuye. Brit. 

*• On Reid, note D**. On Reid, pp. 899,900. 

>■ “ Causa autem reminiscendi est oido motnum, qairelioqnimtnr 
in anima ex prima impressione qus, quod primo apprehendiimul.... 
reminiscentise contingunt per hoc anna notoa natas ^ pout 
tlium nobU oocurrera.” 
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Aristotle’s treatment of the mode of reminiscence, and to 
expound more fully the general laws governing repro¬ 
duction. The process of recollection may advance, he 
observes, along a time series of events, from the recent 
to the more distant, and vice versa; or starting from a 
known object it may be guided by any of the three 
indicated relations. At times remembrance is awakened 
by force of similarity, as when thinking of Socrates we 
are reminded of Plato, who resembled him in wisdonn 
At other times the bond of connexion is contrariety, as 
when the thought of Hector recalls that of his opponent 
Achilles. Finally, the third principle of suggestion is 
vicinity in space, or time, or some other form of propin¬ 
quity. After illustrating by examples these three general 
laws, he goes on to indicate in a much clearer manner 
than Aristotle their further analysis and reduction: In 
all three forms of suggestion the ultimate ground of 
reminiscence lies in the connexion of the previous 
“movements” of the soul. Association by similarity 
is due to identity in mental modification subsisting 
between the similar experiences. Contrast is based 
upon the simultaneity of the two terms in apprehension. 
Local propinquity and other modes of contiguity are 
merely cases of partial similarity: impressions pro¬ 
duced by adjacent objects overlap, and the common 
part in the revived state reproduces its ancient colla¬ 
teral features.^* We have thus co-identity in nature 
and in time, or what Hamilton calls the laws of direct 
and of indirect remembrance, laid down by St. Thomas 

'• •• Hoc autem primum, a quo reminiscens suam inquisitionem 
iiicipit, quandoque quidem est tempm aliquod nolum, quandoqae res 
ttliqua nota. (i) ^cundum tempus quidem incipit quandoque a nunc, 
id est a prsesenti tempore, procedendo in ptEeteritum, cujus qu^rit 
memoriam. . . . Quandoque vero incipit ab aliquo alio tempore . . . 
et procedit descendendo. ... (2) Similiter etiam quandoque remi- 
niscitur aliquis incipiens ab aliqua re cujus memoratur, a qua 
procedit ad aliam, triplici ratione: (a) Quandoque quidem ratione 
similitudiiiis ; sicut quando aliquid aliquis memoratur de Socrate, et 
per hoc occurit ei Plato, qui est similis ei in sapientia. ( 4 ) Quan- 
doque veto ratione eoHtrarietatis; sicut si aliquis meraoretur Hectoris, et 
p<» hoc occurritei Achilles, (c) Quandoque vero ratione propinquitatis 
cujuscunque; sicut cum aliquis est memor patris, et per hoc occunit 
ei filius. Et eadem ratio est de quacunqne alia propinquUate, V(t 

O 
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as the two general principles of association. Accord¬ 
ingly, notwithstanding the contempt which writers of 
the Associationist school have invariably exhibited 
towards the schoolmen, we find in these terse remarks 
of St. Thomas, now over six hundred years old, a state¬ 
ment and analysis of the Laws of Association virtually 
as complete and exhaustive as that given by any 
psychologist from Hobbes to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Of the later scholastics, Vives go(;s most fully into 
the treatment of this subject, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that there is no form of association 
viewed as a condition of memory which he has not 
expounded and illustrated.*® 

The chief interest, howevt^r, in the history of the 
doctrine of mental association centres in modern 
psychology; and it is there that we find association 
advocated not only as a general condition of repro¬ 
ductive memory, but also as a philosophic principle 
adequate to exjdain the constitution of numerous 
important mental states. Locke, in the Essay, in 1685, 

sacietatis, vel loci, vcl temporis; et propter hoc fit reminiscentia, quia 
motus hortim se iiwiccni consequuniur. (a) Quonindam <;nim prae- 
missonim motas sunt idem, sicut pra-cipue similitim; (i) quonindam 
autem simut, sciliiid cuntruriormn, quia cognilo uno contrariorum 
siniul cognoscitiir idiud ; (f) quandoque vero quidam roolus habent 
partm aliorum, siciit contingit in (|uibuscuiuju« prepinquts, quia in 
unotiuoque propinquorum consideratur aliqnid quod pertinet ad 
alterum, .et ideo. illiid residuum, quod duest .ipprehensioni. cum sit 
parvum, consequilur motum prioris, ut apprehenso priniu consequeiilcr 
occurrat apprelu-nsioni secundum." (St. Thomas, De Mem. et Kern. 
1 . V.) 

Moreover, a practical embodiment of the laws of suggestion, 
both primary and secondary, is given in the rules for memory 
elsewhere formulated:—I. (Similarity). Similitiidiitihus convenientibus 
minus consuetis res absUactas tibi declara, 11 . (Continuity). Cum 
ordint dispone qua; memoria tenere cupis. III. (Attention). Sollicite 
et cum afectu addiscc, quae cupis rememorari. IV. (Repetition). 
Qusc rememoraii tu;i multum interest ea Jrequenter meditare. ( 5 un<, 
aa 20 q. 49. a. 1. ad a.) 

“ Cf. Vives, Dr Anima, Lib. II. c. De Mem. et Rem. We have 
not space to quote, but the reader will find a number of passages 
cited from him in Il. milton’s Notes on pp. 892,893, 896, 898, 
902, 908. A very little study even of these extracts will show how 
familiar to scholastic philosophc’s were many of the supposed 
discoveries of Hobbes, Hmne, and later associationalist writers. 
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contributed the phrase Association of Ideas, as the title*of 
a chapter dealing with peculiarities of character, but 
did little more on the subject. Hobbes had previously 
made occasional observations on the power of associa¬ 
tion, but it is clear from the terms and phrases which 
he employs, that, in spite of his vigorously expressed 
contempt for the schoolmen, he silently borrowed from 
them on this topic. In this country, nevertheless, it 
was not till Berkeley's writings appeared (1709—13), 
and still more decidedly in Hume’s Essay on Human 
Nature (1728), that mental association was insisted on 
as a virtually omnipotent principle in the genesis of 
knowledge. But on the Continent, already in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Pascal, and aftir 
him Malebranche, had indicated the extensive influence 
of mental association; and even Condillac was as early 
as Hartley, who is the recognized founder of the Asso- 
ciationalist school in this country. In his Observations 
on Man (1748), in connexion with a theory of neural 
vibrations, Hartley expounded a system of mechanical 
association, in which imagination, numiory, judgnieni, 
reasoning, emotions, and passions, are all reduced to 
associations of sensations. Later on in the century, 
Associationism was advocated by Tucker in the. science 
of Ethics, and by Alison in the sphere of Aisthetics. 
Approval and remorse, good and evil, beauty and 
ugliness, were all analyzed into pleasant and painful 
sensations associated in experience with certain actions 
and objects. 

At the beginning of the present century James 
Mill, in his Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind 
(1829), re-expounded the doctrines of Hartley and 
Hume, and may be styled the second founder of the 
school. Sensations, and ideas, which are merely faint 
reverberations of defunct sensatiijiis, worked up in 
various ways by force of association, and especially 
by that form of suggestion included under the lam of 
indissoluble association, account for the sum-total of our 
mental possessions. Sensations or ideas, repeatedly 
recurring together or in close succession, and never 
apart, tend to combine in such an indissoluble or insefa 
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raW,e manner that one necessarily or irresistibly suggests 
the other.** By a species of “ mental chemistry ” the 
contiguous states fuse or combine, so as to generate 
products utterly unlike the constituent elements. The 
visual appearances of objects come thus to suggest 
irresistibly their distance, and we imagine we see an 
object to be hard, soft, hot, cold, rough, or smooth. 
By this means are created such universal illusions, as 
the necessity of mathematical judgments, the unity of 
the mind, and the externality and permanence of a 
material world. 

John Stuart Mill and Dr. Bain develope the same 
principles, and enrich their treatment with nume¬ 
rous ingenious illustrations. The effect of hostile 
criticism from various standpoints has been to modify 
very considerably the treatment of Psychology by the 
more recent representatives of associationism. Dr. 
Bain’s chief contribution to the resources of the school 
was the allotment to the mind of a reservoir of sponta- 

•• The terms indissoluble and inseparable are defective even as 
expressions of tlie associationist view. It is not maintained that the 
as.so(:iali:d states are al>.solutely inseparable, since a reversal of 
I'levious experience is always possible. The law of irresislible 
siif;i;estion, advocated as a tetter title by Mr. Murray, would be a 
less objectionable phrase to indicate the element of truth contained 
in tb(! doctrine. The powerful influence of continuous association 
is indisputable, and the acquired perceptions of the senses which we 
have discVissed in an earlier chapter illustrate its action; but mere 
as.sociation is utterly unable to account for the unity of the mind, 
or for the necessity of mathiimatictil or metaphysical truths. The 
phrase, menial chemistry, is also inappropriate and misleading. The 
chief forms of mental action to which this name hits been applied 
.ire : (a) The asserteil subjective creation of an imaginary material 
world oy the agglutination, solidilic.ation, and externalization of 
sensations and ideas; (b) the production of the alleged illusory 
necessity pertaining to certain judgments, e.g., mathematical axioms. 

(a) Now, subjective feelings do not solidify or crystallize into a 
simulated material object. The true process, as we have shown in 
chapter vii., is one of growth in the perfection of our knowledge of 
real things. Successive .sensations reveal new qualities of the object, 
and gradually elaterate cognition. The object, vaguely and obscurely 
apprehended in the primitive tactual or visual sensation, receives 
more complete determination by each subsequent impression. 

[b] That necessary judgments cannot be a result of association will 
be shown in a future clupter. 
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neous activity continually fed by the accumulation of 
superfluous muscular energy. By judicious manage¬ 
ment of this new fund, many deficits in the sensist 
theory of both the cognitive and volitional departments 
of mental life could, it was believed, be made good. 

In still greater contrast to the views of James Mill 
and the earlier writers of the school, is the e.xposition of 
the Associationist system offered by Mr. Sully in his 
Outlines of Psychology.r^ The old doctrine of a purely 
passive mind, wherein sensations through a process of 
agglutination coalesce into all kinds of intellectual pro¬ 
ducts, is completely abandoned, and instead we have 
ascribed to the mind active powers of attention, 
comparison, and judgment. This last act, too, is not, 
as with Mr. Bain, the “fact of similarity or dissimi¬ 
larity"—the capability of experiencing like or unlike 
feelings—but the intellectual faculty of cognizing this 
relation of likeness or unlikeness. These considerable 
improvements, which bring the sensist theory of menl;d 
life more into harmony with the results of actual 
observation, and help to obviate some of the most 
telling objections urged against the unreformed doc¬ 
trine, are, on the other hand, very dearly purchased 
from a logical point of view. It is difficult to see how 
the fundamental article of the Sensist school—the tenet 
that the mind is nothing more than a cluster or series 
of feelings—can be harmonized with the imporltal 
doctrine, which attributes to this “mind” the active 
power of discriminating, combining, and organizing 
these states. The truth is, the best part of Mr. Sully’s 
description of mental operations belongs to an alien 
conception of the mind, and is utterly inconsistent willi 
his general position as a sensist philosopher. The elder 
Mill, Condillac, and the other earlier advocates of 
Sensism, possessed at least the merit of understanding 
and frankly attempting to face rhe real problem for their 
school. Postulating only those assumptions which were 
legitimate to them, they sought to explain how, out of 
sense impressions passively received from witfiout, our 
illusory belief in a permanent human mind, as well as 
■ Cf. cc. ix. X. 
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in a material world, could be produced. The result 
was, as is virtually admitted by their descendants, a 
miserable caricature of the observed facts. The modern 
representative of the sect, while accepting the funda¬ 
mental doctrine that the mind is nothing but an 
aggregate or series of feelings externally awakened, 
yet seems to imagine that he may, like his opponents, 
ascribe to this mind inherent activity. Such a pro¬ 
cedure, of course, as was clearly apprehended by the 
earlier members of the school, is utterly incompatible 
with the essential principles of their system. 

From the laws of memory the general conditions of 
forgetfulness or obliviscence can be easily deduced. 
The conv(!rse of the jrrimary laws of suggestion may 
be formnlaltsl in the statement that events unconnected by 
either similaniy or contiguity with present mental states usually 
lie beyond the sphere of recall. The correlative of th<' 
secondary law is expressed in the proposition that the 
tendency of an experience to lapse out of memory is in proportion 
to the feebleness of the original impression and the infrequency 
of its repetition.^ The third law of obliviscence enun¬ 
ciates the general fact, that a mental impression becomes 
obliterated in proportion to the length of time, and the number 
and vivacity of the mental states which have intervened since its 
last occurrence or reproduction. 


Readings. —On Memory, cf. St. Thomas, Comm, txvtrtst. £>« Mem. 
et Reminisc.; also Sum. i. q. 79. a. 6 and 7 ; Suarez, De Anima, Lib. IV. 
C. 10; Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. xxx. xxxi.; Carpenter, Mental 

** J. S. Mill uses the phrase. Law of Obliviscence, to describe an 
important element in the law of " inseparable ” association, viz. the 
general fact that " when a number of ideas suggest one another by 
.as.soci.ation with such certainty and rapidity as to coalesce together 
in a group all the members of the group which remain long without 
being attended to have a tendency to drop out of consciousness.*' 
(Exam. c. xiv. p. 259.) The evanescence of the separate letters and 
words of a prmltd page leaving us in possession only of its general 
purport is the favourite illustration. The phenomenon is merely an 
instance of the law of inattention. The amount of mental energy, 
and consequently the depth of the impression, devoted to the indi¬ 
vidual units is reduced to a minimum, as the whole force of our 
thought is concentrated on the significance of the entire passage. 
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Pliysiokgv, C. X, On the Physiology of Memory, cf. Carpenter, op. df, 
pp. 436—448; Ladd, op. dt. Pt. II. c. 10, 15—21. Some good 
remarks on the Materialist theory arc to be found in Prolriisor 
Calderwood’s Rektioits of MM and Brain, pp. 272—84. On Mmtal 
Association, cf. Hamilton, On Reid, notes I)**, D***. On the Validity 
of Memory, J. Rickaby, First Principles, Pt. II. c. vi. On Memory 
and Empiricism, cf. Ward, Philosophy of Theism, pp. xiv.—^xvii. and 
C4—67. For a collection of curious anecdotes illn'frating various 
aspects of these faculties, see Abercrombie On the Intellectual Powers, 
Pi. 111. sect. 1 . 




CHAPTER XL 

SENSUOUS APPETITE AND LOCOMOTION. 

In our classification of mental activities we have 
marked off as standing in strongest opposition to 
the cognitive operations of the mind the class of 
states embracing appetites, desires, impulses, voli¬ 
tions, emotions, and the like. There is no accepted 
English term which accurately expresses what is 
common to them all. The designation active powers, 
employed by Reid and Stewart, ought obviously to 
include the intellect. Oreciic faculty—the literal 
transcription of the Aristotelian term—is too un¬ 
familiar. Hamilton gave currency to the epithet 
conative, which emphasizes the idea of effort promi¬ 
nent in some of these acts; whilst others prefer the 
title appetitive faculty. These two last names seem 
to us on the whole exposed to fewest objections; how¬ 
ever, it should be borne in mind that the phenomena 
of appetency include not only states of yearning for 
absent pleasures, but also the enjoyment of grati¬ 
fications attained. 

The term Appetite was used in a very wide 
sense by mediaeval witers to denote all forms 
of internal inclination, comprehending alike the 
natural tendencies or affinities (appetitus naturalis) 
of plants and inorganic substances, which impel 
them towards what is suitable to their nature, and 
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the feelings of conscious attraction (appetitus elicitus) 
in sentient and rational beings. The formal ol>j(x.t 
of the appetitive faculty in this broad signification 
is the good. Under the good is comprised, not 
merely the pleasant, but everything in any fashion 
convenient to the nature of the being thus attracted. 
Continued existence, felicity, development, and per¬ 
fection, together with whatever is apparently con¬ 
ducive to these ends, are all in so far good, and 
consequently a possible object of appetency; whilst 
whatever is repugnant to them is a mode of evil, 
and therefore a ground for aversion or the negative 
activity of the same faculty. 

Of conscious appetite the schoolmen recognized 
two kinds as essentially distinct— rational and 
sensitive. The former has its source in intellectual, 
the latter in sensuous, apprehension.* The two 
faculties, however, do not act in isolation; desires 
and impulses in the main sensuous often embody 
intellectual elements, and we therefore deem it best 
to postpone the chief portion of our treatment of 
appetency to Part II. of the present book. 

Modern writers commonly confine the term 
appetite to certain organic cravings. These arise 
from the physical condition of the body; they are 
mainly of a periodically recurrent character, and they 

* The scholastics also divided conative states into appetitui 
toncupiscibiles and appetitus irascibiles. The appetitive side of tin; 
soul was investigated by media;val writers mainly from the stainl- 
point of Ethics or Moral Theology. The modern branch of stttdy 
known as jEsthelics, the analysis of the mental states aron.sed by 
the contemplation of the beautiful and the sublime, and the dis¬ 
section of our emotions, which take up so much room in psycho¬ 
logical treatises of the present day, found little or no space in theis 
speculations. 
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arc essential to the preservation of the individual or 
the species. The chief forms usually enumerated 
are those of hunf,mr, thirst, sleep, exercise, and 
sex. All these activities are of the lower order 
of mental life, and have their source in sensation. 
Thus hunger springs from the uneasy feelings of 
the alimentary canal arising from privation of the 
nutriment on which its appropriate functions are 
exercised. The craving for sleep or physical 
activity is similarly awakened by fatigue or the 
consciousness of an accumulation of surplus energy. 
Besides these peculiarly organic appetites there is 
a tendency in all sentient beings to seek pleasure 
and shrink from pain in any form, and these 
impulses are the great protective agencies which 
guard the life of the individual and the race. The 
gregarious instinct, maternal affection, feelings of 
anger, jealousy, and fear, may also belong to the 
purely sensuous order of conscious life provided 
they contain no element of reflective activity, and 
it is in this form they are exhibited by brutes. 

Locomotion. —Since movement is the outcome of 
appetency, it may be well to say a few words on the 
subject h( re. The organic machinery of bodily motion 
consists of the muscles and efferent or motor nerves 
ramifying throughout the system. The immediate 
physical condition of an action is a centrifugal or out¬ 
going impulse along these nerve-fibres. The dis¬ 
charges of neural energy may proceed from several 
causes, and according to such distinct sources move¬ 
ments have been classified. Certain vital actions, such 
as the pulsation of the heart effected by the living 
organism itself independently of any stimulus from 
without, are styled mtomatic. The term refUx action is 
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used to denote the involuntary reflexion along a motor 
nerve of an afferent impulse peripherally excited. It is 
movement in response to sensory stimuli without the 
intervention of any mental effort; such, for instance, 
is the act of coughing, or the enlargenient of the iris 
with the diminution of light.** fuslinciive action 
usually implies more than merely reflex or automatic 
movement. It presupposes a feeling of want and an 
(dement of effort as its cause. 11 is, too, of a vagiudy 
purposive character; it is at times controllable; and 
in general it is psychologically more complex than 
(hither of the other species of movement. 

We have thus aufomatk action which is usually 
unconscious, njlcx action which may he unconscious 
or not, but is not caused by conscious effort, and 
instinctive action which is the result of conscious 
need. The first and second classes arc; involuntary; 
the third, though not the effect of positive volition, 
may at times l)e more or less subject to voluntary 
regulation and inhibition. Finally, there; are volitional 
movements which are voluntary in the fullest sense 
of the word. In these last the external change is the 
direct effect of a positive act of will. Consequently 
movements may be classified according to their origin, 
their voluntariness, and their conscious or unconscious 
character thus: 
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(o) Automatic (unconscious and uncontrollable)! 


(i) (.»c«»roU.bk) 

^ (rf) Volitional (conscious and controllable) 
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Voluntary. 


’ Automatic and reflex action are thus distinguished by 
Professor Ladd and, we believe, by the majority of pliysiologists 
Dr. Carpenter uses these terms frequently as equivalent. Hi; 
distinguishes, however, with Hartley between primary automatic, 
that is, those actions due to an innate or original jiptitude, such 
as coughing, circulation, &c., and secondary automatic or habitual 
action acquired by exerci.se but otherwise presenting all the 
features of reflex movement, e.g. the unconscious balancing of 
the body when walking. Impulsive action of this secondary 
automatic kind is sometimes call^ instinetive. 
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The nature of the cause of automatic and reflex 
action is a question for Physiolof^y to decide. Even in¬ 
stinctive action is partly a physiological, and only partly 
a psychological problem; but neither science has as yet 
thrown much light upon its origin. As regards voli¬ 
tional action, the psychical operation which excites 
the efferent neural impulse that results in such voluntary 
movement is not very clearly understood. Voluntary 
movement is by no means such a simple phenomenon 
as the speed with which the external execution follows 
the internal mandate in mature life might lead us to 
suppose. The first step in the process is the repre¬ 
sentation of the contemplated act, its aim, extent, 
direction, and rapidity. These v.irious features, of 
course, usually enter only faintly into consciousness, 
but that none of them can be absent is evident on 
reflexion. However, this representation is not enough ; 
there must be aroused in addition a certain muscular 
feeling. This new element is not merely a recipient 
or cognitive state, an apprehension of the movement, 
or straining, or relaxation of the muscles engaged. It 
is the consciousness of putting forth energy, and it has 
been described as a feeling of innervation. This con¬ 
sciousness is of an essentially active character, and 
constitutes the chief mental element in voluntary 
motion. Apparently it is over this act of innervation 
that the will exercises proximate control, and it is in 
the liberation of energy along the represented course, 
or in its inhibition, that the fiat or the veto of the will 
is exerted. By varying the intensity of the act of 
innervation, the range and rapidity of the movement 
is determined. 

The question hotv an unextended volition can move 
a material limb brings us to a final inexplicability. 
That the soul is endowed with a locomotive faculty 
is simply an ultimate fact. Our life-long experience 
assures us that mind and body do interact, but how 
or why we cannot tell. This ignorance of the mode 
of a process is, as we have already pointed nut, no 
ground for denying tlie known result. Even the 
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selection by the soul of the right muscles or motor 
nerves to produce the appropriate act is an ulti¬ 
mate mystery. It has been asserted that the repre¬ 
sentation of the designed action is in reality a faint 
rehearsal of it, involving as physical correlate a feeble 
excitation of the nerves engaged in actual move¬ 
ment. Accordingly, by directing our attention to the 
represented state, it is supposed that we reinforce the 
strength of the representation, and intensify the accom¬ 
panying neural tremor until the latter reaches the 
degree of excitement requisite to give rise to the 
actual movement of the limb. In favour of this 
hypothesis may be urged such facts as the ten¬ 
dency to pronounce words which we seek to vividly 
represent, and the feeling of itching to perform an 
action suggested in a lively manner to the imagina¬ 
tion. 

,To this argument it is objected that, on the one hand, 
the antecedent representations of many of our most 
energetic actions are of the faintest and least obtrusive 
kind, and that, on the other, we often form vivid pic¬ 
tures of movements without their actual execution. It 
should, however, be rememliered that the representative 
state supposed to be transformed into tlie subsequent 
actual movement is a motor or muscular phantasm. The 
visual image (or auditory image in the case of oral 
utterances) also present merely serves by association 
to awaken or sustain the former in existence. This 
collateral image, ordinarily the more conspicuous, may 
at times be comparatively faint, although the represen¬ 
tation in terms of muscular consciousness possess 
considerable force. Since, therefore, the strength of 
this latter, which is the real agent, does not attract 
notice, the objection loses much of its plausibility. How¬ 
ever, provided the originating efficiency of volition in 
voluntary movement be admitted, the precise nature of 
the process is of secondary moment. Consciousness 
assures us that in volition^ movement the fiat of the 
will, which initiates the motor impulse, is something 
more than the augmentation of the ideal state by 
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attention; it is tJie mandate for a real action,* and as 
such it must he accejHed by every legitimate theory. 

Readings. —On Appetite, cf. St, Tlionias, Sum. i. q. 8o; Suarez, 
De Anima, t Jb, V. cc. i—*1; Joseph J^ieh.iby, Moral Philosophy, Pt. 1 . 
c. iv.; Dr. StockI, Lehrbuch d. Phil §§ 18—20. On Movement, 
Dr. Gulburlet, Pic Psycholn '.ie, I’t. 1 . c. iii.; Ladd, Op. cit. pp. 
526—531; Carpenter, Mental Physiology, pp. 17—23. 

• Dr. Bain atlimqits to derive all voluntary control of later life 
from an original fiiml of spontaneity exhibiting itself at first in the 
one form of automatic random action. 'J'fiis gradually assumes 
definite and a])|iropriule lines under the influence of the " J.aw of 
Sell-Conservui ion tin- genera! fact that "pleasure is accompanied 
with hi ighliui' il (nergy and p.ain with lowered energy." p'ortuitous 
movements ol a pleastint ch.'iraeler consequently tend to sustain 
tlicni-selves, while painful ones liceome extinguished, "as when 
tin animal moving up to .1 lire encounters the scalding heat with 
its depressing {sic) inlln ui e, and therefore has "its locomotion 
suspended." {Menial Seiciur, |i. So.) By repetition the lucky move¬ 
ments become associateil with the pleasure attained or pain 
avoided, until the niere idea of such a pleasure is of itself able to 
secure the n-tilizaiion of the ajipropriate action. When this sttige 
is reached we htive, accordiu;.' to Dr. Bain, free voluntary control. 
This theory is, however, e.xposcd to several fatal objections, 
(i) Even granting Dr. Bain's assumptions, an original fund of 
spontaneity and the so-ctdled law of .self-con.se.rvation would never 
account lor the raiiidity of acquisition, and the complc.N purpottivc 
character of manv acts of very early life both in animals ;uid 
children. (2) The alleged law, or at all event.s Dr. Ifain’s appli¬ 
cation of it, is open to serious dispute. Gratification often tones 
down vital activity and excileuient, while pain conversely augments 
it. runishment is actually used to stir up energy, whilst agrcxiable 
;i.nd powerlul pic.-isures ate Irequenily exhausting. {3) Very many 
of the sup]iosi>d purely sponttineous discharges of motor energy tire 
the result of relh x action in re.sponse to trifling stimuli. (4) Careful 
observation ol children and youuganiiual.s establishes the occurrence 
of a large amount of insltiirtive action of a vaguely purposive 
character from the liegiiming. The hicility with which young 
lambs and calves l.-arn such comjilieated movemimts as walking 
and tindin.g their mothi r's udder disproves conclusively tin- random 
hypothesis in this case, ,ind if so there can be no ground for im- 
piJrting fortuity into man. (5) Finally, self-control applies to the 
direction of course of thou.ght as well as to physical movements, and 
chance gestmes cannot be the parent here. Cf. Martineau, A 
Study of Rc!i;^tan, Vol. II. pp. 20O--224; Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics. 
Bk. 11 . c. vi. £ 4. 





CHAPTER XII. 

FEELING. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of modern works on 
Psychology is usually devoted to the tieatineiit of 
the phenomena allotted to the Vaailly of Fcclin<^. 
The words, emotion, passion, ajjcction, sentiment, and 
the like, are employed to denote the acts of this 
third mental power.^ We have deemed it on the 
whole most convenient to retain the term in coiniiion 
use, though we deny the necessity of assuming 
the existence of anothc^r ultimate generic faculty 
distinct from those of cognition and apix-tency. 

In treating of this department of mental life it 
would be desirable to commence with a satisfactory 

* The word feeling is used in several meanings: (i) To denote 
certain kinds of cognitive sensations, especially those of the faculty 
of tcucli. (2) To express the pleasurable or painful aspect of all 
species of mental energy. (3) To signify compUsx forms of munttil 
excitement of a non-cognitive character. (4) As equivalent to a 
particular kind of rational cognition of an obscure cb.iracter in 
which the mind has vivid certainty without knowledge of the 
grounds of this conviction. Jimolion is employed as .syitonymous 
with feeling in the second and third moaning.s, more espeemlly in 
the latter. Passion signifies an appetitive or emotional state, where 
the excitement reaches an intenst; degree. AJfeetinn usually di notes 
emotional states in which the element of liking or dislike is 
prominent; with some writers the term is confined to acts having 
persons for their objects. Sentiment signifies an emotion of an 
abstract or highly developed character. In ordinary language, 
especially in the adjectival form, it is contrasted with reasoned 
conviction and practical activity. 
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classification of the several forms of consciousness 
styled emotional states. Unfortunately, however, 
no single plan of division has yet been put forward 
by any modern writer, which has met with 
acceptance even at the hands of his own disciples; 
and we may reasonably conclude that none of those 
many ingenious schemes, continually appearing at 
the present day, are likel}' to have a much more 
durable existence. Several of the emotions are of 
such a complex character, they are so generally 
tinged with foreign elements, they shade into each 
other by such gradual changes, and they vary so 
much in character at different times, at different 
ages, and in different persons, that nothing in the 
nature of a scheme in which they could be rigidly 
bounded off from each other is possible. Our best 
course, accordingly, we believe, will be to give here 
a short treatment of feeling understood as the 
pleasurable or painful tone of mental activities gener¬ 
ally, showing at the same time that there is no 
ground for postulating a new faculty as source of 
this phenomenon; and in a later chapter we will 
examine in particular a few of the more important 
states usually classed as emotions. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Feeling. —The sub¬ 
ject of tlie nature and conditions of pleasure and 
pain, like so many other psychological problems, 
was grasped by Aristotle, over two thousand years 
ago, with such clearness, and treated with such 
fulness that he has left nothing of substantial 
importance to be added by any modem thinker 
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The doctrine of Hamilton or Mr. Spencer, for 
instance, is merely the old theory in new phrase¬ 
ology. We will, therefore, adhere closely to the 
account of the subject given by the Greek philo¬ 
sopher. 

(1) Essence of Pleasure .—In opposition to Plato, 
who held that all pleasure is merely an escape from 
pain, and consequently of a negative or relative 
character, Aristotle teaclies that there are positive or 
absolute pleasures.* Pleasure, he repeatedly asserts, 
is not simply relief from uneasiness, but a positive 
concomitant or resulting quality of the free and 
vigorous exercise of some vital energy. To each 
faculty, whether sensuous or intellectual, belongs 
an appropriate pleasure. Vision, hearing, and the 
activities of the other senses, are all productive of 
agreeable feeling, but still more so is intellectual 
speculation. 

(2) Intensity .—The intensity of the pleasure 
depends partly on the state of the faculty or habit 
which lies at the root of the activity, partly on the 
nature of the object which forms the stimulus. In 
proportion as the energy of the faculty is greater, 
and its object more fitted to elicit lively response, 
so is the pleasure the keener. The most perfect 
pleasure results in the greatest delight. Further- 

* Admitting that the satisfaction of certain bodily cravings, such 
as hunger and thirst, produces agreeable feeling, Aristotle continues; 
” This does not happen in all pleasures; for the pleasures of mathe¬ 
matical studies are without (antecedent) pain ; and of the pleasures 
of the senses those which come by smelling are so; and so are 
sounds and sights, and many recollections also, and hopes. I!y 
what then will these be generated ? for there have been no wants 
of anything to be supplied," {Ethies, Lib. X. c. 3.) 

P 
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more, pleasure is not merely an effect of the exer¬ 
tion of the mental power : it reacts upon the energy 
from which it springs, stimulates that energy, and 
perfects its development. Agreeable feeling, in fact, 
is at once the result and the final complement of 
vital energies.* 

(3) Duration. —^The duration of a pleasure is 
similarly determined by the nature of the stimulus 
ainl the condition of the faculty. So long as a 
harmonious relation subsists between them—so 
long, in fact, as the faculty is fresh and vigorous 
and the action of the stimulus suitable—the energy 
will be agreeable. For, there will then be an easy 
spontaneous activity in harmony with the nature of 
the mental power. The continuity, like the intensity 
of pleasure, is thus both subjectively and objectively 
conditioned; and, accordingly, the agreeable con- 
.sciousness cannot last for ever. No human faculty 
is capable of incessant exertion, and when an energy 
becomes relaxed or fatigued, the corresponding 
pleasure decreases, and will soon pass into the state 
of pain. This decay of vital force during incessant 
action explains the charm of novelty. For, whilst 

* " But since every sense energizes with reference to its object, 
and that energizes perfectly which is well disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects which fall under it, . . . this must be 
the most perfect and the most pleasant: for pleasure is attendant 
upon every sense, as it is also upon every act of intellect and con¬ 
templation ; but the most perfect is the most pleasant, and the most 
periect is the energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects that fall under it. I’leasure, therefore, 
perfects the energy. But that there is a pleasure in every act of the 
perceptive faculty is evident; for we say that sights and sounds are 
plea^nt; and it is also evident that this is most so. when the per- 
c< pti\ e faculty is in the most efficient condition, and energizes on 
the most suitable object.” (Ethics, Lib. X. c. iv.) 
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an experience is new, the efficiency with which our 
mental powers are applied to it is at a maximum, 
but as time goes on vigour diminishes, and tlie 
operation becoming less perfect, the pleasure pro¬ 
portionately declines. Agreeable ft;eling is, there¬ 
fore, the concomitant of the exercise of our faculties, 
as long as that exercise is spontaneoift and unim¬ 
peded. 

(4) Qualitative variation. — Pleasures, Aristotle 
continues,■* may be held to dilTer in kind in so far as 
they are perfections of specilkallv different energies. 
Intellect and the several senses are essentially 
different faculties, their operations must similarly 
differ, and consequently the pleasures which result 
from and perfect these latter must also differ in 
kind. Conflicting pleasures, or rather the jileasures 
of conflicting energies, neutralize each other, and 
may even result in positive pain. This follows in¬ 
evitably from the nature of pleasure. For when 
several faculties interfere with each other, their 
energies are deteriorated, just as if they were im¬ 
properly exerted or acted upon by an unsuitable 
stimulus. But when our activities are exhausted 
and impeded, the resulting state is necessarily 
disagreeable. The moral rank of the feeling is de¬ 
termined by that of the faculty to which it belongs, 
superior energies begetting nobler pleasures. 

From this analysis of pleasure we derive at once 
a correlative doctrine of pain. The latter mode of 
consciousness arises by excess or defect in the 
exercise of a faculty, or by imperfection or unsuit- 
* Cf. c. V 
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ability in the nature of the object. Excess and 
defect may refer either to the duration or to the 
degree of the excitement. Both states are also 
dependent on the natural scope and efficiency of 
the faculty, its acquired habits, and its actual 
condition of health and energy. It may then be 
enunciated ae a general law that: Pleasure is an 
accompaniment of the spontaneous and healthy activity 
of our faculties, and pain is the result of either their 
restraint or excessive exercise. A further generalization 
may be added that: Pleasure augments with increasing 
vigour in the operation up to a certain normal medium 
degree of exertion, and progressively diminishes after 
that stage is passed: farther on the pleasure disappears 
altogether, and beyond this line pain takes its place.^ 

This explanation of the nature of pleasure and 
pain, enables us to see the erroneousness of the 
assuniiition of a third faculty radically distinct from 
those of cognition and appetency, put forward to 
account for the phenomena of feeling in this sense. 
Pleasure and pain are not special products of a new 
activity. They consist in the harmonious or in- 


* The reader can easily justify for himself the general applica¬ 
tion of this law by reflectiiiR on various activities, such as those of 
physical pursuits, of the senses, of the imagination, and of intellect. 
The most striking exception is found in the case of a few ex¬ 
periences— t.g. disagreeable tastes and smells—which appear to be 
unpleasant even in the faintest degree. This circumstance is 
ascribed to the fact that some stimuli have an essentially noxious 
or corrosive eflect on the sense-organ. The excessive or painful 
limit is thus virtually identical with the threshold of consciousness. 
The number, however, of such excitants is probably much less 
than is commonly supposed. This is shown by the fact, that 
several of our worst smelling and fasting substances—certain acids 
for instance—in diluted forms contribute to the production of 
very agreeable mixtures. 
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harmonious, the healthy or unhealthy working of 
any and every mental power. We cannot separate 
the agreeable or disagreeable character of our 
various operations from these operations and then 
set it up as an act of a fresh faculty. Pleasure and 
pain are merely aspects or phases of the fundamental 
energies of the mind. We are warranted in postu¬ 
lating a special perfection in the soul as a ground 
for tactual or gustatory consciousness, but we may 
not gratuitously call into existence additional 
faculties to inform us of the varying perfection of 
these activities. The pleasure which passes into 
pain with increase of stimulation, is but the positive 
as distinguished from the negative aspect of the 
function, not the manifestation of a new power. 

We do not believe, however, that this third 
species of faculty would have been invented, or 
at all events would have found much acceptance, 
if the word feeling was used solely to signify 
this variable colouring of psychical processes. It 
is because this hypothetical faculty of feeling 
offered a very convenient asylum with elastic 
boundaries, whither many complex and obscure 
emotions could be easily relegated, that psycho 
logists have been led with such facility to agree in 
the unjustifiable assumption. But the emotions 
will be shown to have still less claim to an origin 
essentially distinct from the cognitive and appetitive 
faculties, whilst were they actually proved to be 
reducible to a new unanalyzable activity, it would 
still be hard to see how sensibility to the agreeable 
and disagreeable effects of sugar and mustard is to 
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be brought under the aptitude lying at the root of 
the sentiments of awe, surprise, or jealousy. Yet 
Hamilton and other advocates of the tripartite 
classification appear to be utterly unaware of this 
serious objection to their scheme. 

Readings— Fot Aristotle's theory of Pleasure and Pain, see his 
Ethics, Lib. X. cc. 1—5; St. Thomas, Comment, 11 . 1—9: and 
Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. xliii. On Feeling, cf. Jungmann, Das 
Cemith, i| a-io, 83, sts^ 
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Book I. 

Empirical or Phenomenal Psychology. 
Part II.— Rational Life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
intellect and sense. 

Hitherto we have been treating mainly, though not 
excldsively, of the sensuous faculties of the mind ; 
we now pass on to the investigation of its higher 
activities. From tlie earliest stages of psychological 
speculation there have been found advocates of the 
view that there is no essential distinction between 
Sensuous and Rational life, and even Aristotle could 
speak of ancients who said that thought and feeling 
are the same thing.' There is thus nothing new or 
original in the fundamental tenet of that school 
which claims to represent the most advanced 
scientific thought at the present day. So far from 
this doctrine being the peculiar result of a superior 

* Ko^ ^povnv «a2 rh cuai'dt't rinu rouTbr 
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degree of mental development, the history of philo¬ 
sophy proves that it found an easy acceptance in 
the lowest grades of intellectual culture, and among 
the crudest and most superficial of man’s attempts 
at psychological speculation. 

The phil(Jsophical sects, ancient and modern, 
opposed to the main thesis of the present chapter, 
and who have been variously described as Sensa¬ 
tional, Associational, Materialistic, Phenomenalistic, 
and Empirical,* agree in the primary dogma that 
all knowledge is ultimately reducible to sensation. 
According to them the mind possesses no faculty of 
an essentially supra-sensuous order. All our most 
abstract idejis, as well as our most elaborate 
processes of reasoning, are but sensations repro¬ 
duced, aggregated, blended, and refined in various 
ways. 

In direct opposition to this theory we maintain 
that the mind is endowed with two classes of 
faculties of essentially distinct grades. Over and 
above Sensibility it possesses the power of Rational 

* These several epithets emphasize special characteristics 
which are, however, all consequences of the chief doctrine. The 
word sensationalism, and its cognates, mark the attempted analysis 
of all cognition into sensation. Materialism points to the fact that 
on the sensist hypothttsis we can know nothing but matter, and 
that there is no ground for supposing the human mind to be 
anything more than a function or a phase of an organized material 
substance. Phenomenalism calls attention to the circumstance that 
by sense alone, and consequently according to the sensational 
theory of knowledge, we can never know anything but phenomena 
—^the sensuous appearances of things. Empiricism {i/twcipla, ex¬ 
perience) accentuates the assumption of the school that all our 
mental possessions are a product of purely sensuous experience. 
The stress laid by its leading representatives in this country on the 
principle of mental association hu caused them to be styled the 
Ass oei a ti en al ist school. 
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or Spiritual Activity. As Sir John Davies quaintly 
puts it— 

There is a soul, a nature which contains 
The power of sense within a greater power 
Which doth employ and use the sense’s pains, 

But sits and rules within her private bower.* 

The term Intellect, with the adjective Inldlcciual, was 
formerly retained exclusively to denote the coj^nitive 
faculty of the higher order. The word Rational also 
designated the higher cognitive operations of the 
mind, but it frequently expressed all fonns of 
spiritual activity, as in the phrases Rational Will 
and Rational Emotions. The term Reason is used 
sometimes to signify the total aggregate of spiritual 
powers possessed by man,* sometimes to mean 
simply the intellectual power of understanding, and 
sometimes to express the particular exercise of the 
understanding involved in the process of ratioci¬ 
nation, or reasoning. Reasoning and Understanding 
do not, however, pertain to different faculties. I'he 
former is but a series of applications, a contimK)us 
exercise of the latter. The Rational Appetite or Will 
is itself a consequence of the same power, so we 
must look upon Intellect as the most fundamental 
of the higher faculties of the soul. The words 
Intellect and Intellectual we intend to retain ex- 

• Oh tJu Immortality of the SotU. 

* In this general sense the possession of reason is said to 
separate man from tlie brute. Some writers, e.g. Coleridge, woiiM 
define reason as the power of immediately apprehending truth by 
intuition. Such a usage is, however, contrary to ordinary Language 
The verb to reason and the participle reasoning show that it is not 
the contemplative, but the discursive activity of the intellect. 
First truths are apprehended by the understanding. (Cf. Whewell, 
Lseturu on Moral Philosophy, Lcct. xiv. Appendix.) 
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clusively for this superior grade of mental life, and 
we shall thus avoid the lamentable confusion caused 
by the modern use of these terms as signifying all 
kinds of cognition, whether sensuous or rational. 

So far, however, we have merely asserted a 
difference in kind between Sense and Intellect; it 
is now our duty to prove our doctrine. By affirming 
the existence of a faculty specifically distinct from 
that of sense, we mean to hold that the mind 
possesses the power of performing operations 
beyond the scope of sense. We maintain that 
many of its acts and products are distinct in kind 
from all modes of sensibility and all forms of 
S(!nsuous action whether simple or complex; and 
that no sensation, whatever stages of evolution or 
transformation it may pass through, can ever 
develope into thought. We have already inves¬ 
tigated at length the sentient life of the soul, 
and to it we have allotted the five external 
senses, internal sensibility, imagination, sensuous 
memory, and sensitive appetite. The superiority 
of the spiritual life will be established by careful 
study of the nature and formal object of its 
operations. Intellect we may define broadly as 
the faculty of thought. Under thought we include 
attention, judgment, reflexion, self-consciousness, 
the formation of concepts, and the processes of 
reasoning. These modes of activity all exhibit a 
distinctly supra-sensuous element. In order to 
bring out the difference between intellect and sense, 
we will say a few words on each of these 
operations. 
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Attention. —By attention is meant the special 
direction of the cognitive energy of the mind 
towards something present to it, or in scholastic 
language applicatio cogitationis ad objcctmn. The 
word is sometimes used in a vague sense to signify 
the fact of being more or less vividly conscious of 
the action of a stimulus; but in its strict signi¬ 
fication it implies a secondary act, an intmior 
reaction of a higher kind superadded to the 
primitive mental state. When from a condition 
of passive sensibility to impressions we change to 
that of active attention, there comes into play a 
distinctly new factor. In the former state the 
mind was wholly excited and awakened from with¬ 
out, in the latter it presents a contribution from 
the resources of its own energy. In this exercise 
of attention an additional agency which reacts on 
the existing impressions is evoked into life, and 
aspects and relations implicit in the original im¬ 
pressions are apprehended in a new manner. The 
mind grasps and elevates into the region of clear 
consciousness hitherto unnoticed connexions whicli 
lie beyond the sphere of sense. It fixes u[)on 
properties and attributes and holds them steadily 
up for separate consideration, while the unin¬ 
teresting qualities are for the time ignored. 

This complementary phase of attention by which 
the neglected features are ignored is called by modern 
writers abstraction. It is the necessary counterpart 
of the former. By the very act of concentrating 
our mental energy on certain aspects of an object 
we turn away from others. Both the positive and 
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the negative side of the activity manifest its dif¬ 
ference from sense. Thus, suppose an orange has 
been lying on the table before me. I have for some 
time been conscious of its presence, but 1 have not 
specially directed my attention towards it. Now, 
however, some circumstance or other, a thought 
originating within the mind or a movement without, 
awakens the intellect, and immediately the object 
has a new reality for me. I advert to the shape 
of the fruit, and, abstracting from its remaining 
properties, I notice its likeness to other objects 
described as spherical. Again my attention centres 
on its colour, and I compare its similarity in this 
respect with other things present or absent. In 
like manner I may think of its weight, its probable 
taste or smell, and compare it under any of these 
respects with other fruits, neglecting for the time 
all the rest of its attributes. Now in all these 
operations something more is implied than sensa¬ 
tion. A sensation can neither attend to itself nor 
abstract from particular attributes, and it can still 
less apprehend relations between itself and its 
fellows. 

Or, suppose I am suffering from the pain of 
tooth-ache, I can advert to it or try to turn my 
attention away from it with more or less success. 
But this attention is not the same thing as the 
feeling. I can concentrate my observation on the 
peculiarly aching character of the latter. I can 
consider its likeness and unlikeness to the sensa¬ 
tions of a scald or a needle-prick. I can estimate 
its superiority in intensity over previous states. In 
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fact, I am conscious throughout of a cognitive 
activity distinct from the mere sensation, and which 
presupposes before it can operate that sensation or 
its reproduced image. The greater intensity of a 
sensation is not identical with the act of attention, 
though it may often awaken the latter. For we can 
attend to the weaker of two impressions, and the 
vividness of the sensation sometimes even obscures 
the relation or special ;isj)ect which is at the time 
the formed object of the act of attention. Attention, 
moreover, is not merely a volition or act of will. 
On the contrary, it is that upon which the will 
acts; it is cognitive energy as directed by the will 
upon a previous state. Thus, in attending to the 
tooth-ache, the pronouncement of the will is not, 
“ I wish to feel more pain or less pain,” but “ I 
wish to turn my attention towards or from this 
pain.” Becoming an object of thought, the feeling 
may, of course, then again become an object of will. 

Comparison and Judgment. —But it is as 
exercised in explicitly comparative and judicial acts 
that the supra-sensuous nature of attt.ntion is most 
clearly manifested. We lix upon a certain attribute 
of two or more objects, and comparing the objects 
pronounce them to be alike or unlike in this point. 
This judgment is evidently distinct from the sensa¬ 
tion or image of either object, though it presupposes 
sensations or images of both. It implies, in fact, a 
mental act distinct from the related impressions by 
which the relation subsisting between them is appre¬ 
hended. To affirm that the taste of a certain claret 
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is like that of sour milk, or that the earth resembles 
an orange, there is required in addition to the pair 
of compared ideas a superior force which holds them 
together in consciousness, and discerns the relation 
of similarity between them. Neither the mere co¬ 
existence, nor still less the successive occurrence of 
two impressions, could ever result in the perception 
of a relation between them, unless there be a third 
distinct activity of a higher kind to which both are 
present, and which is capable of apprehending the 
common feature.® A change in our feelings or 
sensuous consciousness is possible, and, as a matter 
of fact, often takes place v ithout the act of intel¬ 
lectual attention which gives rise to the judgment. 
For the consistent sensationalist, who necessarily 
dissolves the mind into a series of conscious states 
devoid of all real unity, not only is the conviction 
of personal identity throughout our life a halluci¬ 
nation, but even the simplest act of comparison 
effected between two successive ideas is a sheer 
impossibility. 

Universal and Abstract Concepts.—A gain, 
in the formation of abstract and universal concepts, 
which completely transcend the scope of sense, the 

• "A feeling qualified by a relation of resemt>Iance to other 
feelings is a different thing from an idea of that relation, different 
with all the diffcicnce, which Hume ignores, between feeling and 
thought, between consciousness and self-consciousness.” (Cf. Green, 
Introduction to Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, § 213.) The 
astounding blunder of confounding the sensuous capacity ol 
experiencing like or unlike impressions with the intellectual power 
of recogniiing their Iikene.ss or unlikeness was practically universal 
among the sensist psychologists oi this country previous to Mr 
Spencer. 
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activity of the intellect is manifested. By no one 
has the inability of the iniafjiiiation to fonn universal 
notions and concepts been betlt:r shown tlian by the 
writers of the sensationalist school itself. Berkeley, 
in an oft-cited passage, declares that whatever wi; 
imagine must have some delinite si;ie, colour, shape, 
and the rest.® We cannot form an image repre¬ 
senting a man of no particular coh ur or size, nor 
a triangle which is neither obtuse-angled, acute- 
angled, nor right-angled. Therefore, it is con¬ 
cluded, we cannot form any truly universal concept. 

The legitimate inference, however, is not this, hut 
a very different one—to wit, that the sensist assump¬ 
tion regarding the nature of mental activity is false. 
Abstract and universal concepts we undoubtedly 
possess; they are the necessary materials of science. 
Without them general knowledge would be impos¬ 
sible. Consequently, we must be endowed with 

• “Whether others have this wonderful faculty of ahfiidcim;^ 
their ideas, they best can tell; for myself I find I have a faculty 
of imagining or representing to mysell the ideas of thosi- particular 
things I have perceived, and of variously compounding ,anU 
dividing them. 1 can imagine a man with two head.s, or the iippt;r 
parts of a man joined to the body of a horse. I c.an considoi tin; 
hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted .and sep;irutt;tl 
from the rest of the body. But, then, wliatever hand or eye 1 
imagine, it must have some particular .shtijx; and colour. Likewi:, : 
the idea of man that J frame to myself, mu.st be either of a white. <ji' 
a black, or a tawny, a straight or a crooked, a tall or a low. or a 
middle-sized man." (Principles of Human Kimvledi;e.) The pas.'age 
is directed against a confused paragrapli in Locke’s fissay, Bk IV. 
c. vii. g 9. Berkeley confounds the phantasm of the imagination 
with the intellectual concept. We cannot form an abstract cjr 
universal phantasm; but the intellect most certtiinly does appre¬ 
hend universal ideas, which abstract from v-arying accidental 
qualities The ethical thesis, " Man is responsible for his acts," 
or any other such general scientific propo.sition, involves a notion 
equally applicable to the straight and crooked, black, white, oc 
lawny, &c. 
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some power capable of forming such ideas. But 
in the catalogue of faculties owned by the sensa¬ 
tionalist school no such power is to be found. 
Ztrgo, that inventory is incomplete. The ideas of 
substance, of causality, and, in fact, all universal 
concepts are beyond the capacity of sense or 
imagination. But, argues the sensationalist, since 
in my view of the mind sense and sensuous imagi¬ 
nation are the only powers we have got, therefore 
it follows logically we really have no such ideas. 
The rej)ly is obvious, since de facto we do possess 
these ideas, and since your view of the mind can¬ 
not account for them; why, then, your conception 
of the mind is wrong. There must be some faculty 
omitted from your list. 

To establish the existence of universal notions 
we can only appeal to each one’s own experience. 
When we use the terms man, cow, triangle, iron, 
virtue, we mean something. These expressions 
have a connotation, a meaning which is more or 
less perfectly apprehended by the mind. Now the 
mental act by which the connotation is grasped is 
the universal concept. There accompanies the use 
of these words a sensuous representation of the fancy 
picturing some individual specimen, or a confused 
group of specimens; but it is neither about this 
individual example, nor about the oral term that 
our judgments are enunciated. When we say, “The 
cow is a ruminant,” “The whale is a mammal,” 
“ The sum of the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles,” or “ Truth is a virtue,” we speak 
not of the definite singular picture in the in)a|^ 
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nation, and still less of the vocal word. We >ia 
not mean this whale, or that cow, or this triangle, 
but every whale, every cow, and every triangle. 
Whilst the fancy pictures an individual the intellect 
thinks the universal, and this thouirht is the general 
notion or concept. The higher faculty seizes on the 
essential features which constitute the common 
nature of the class, and our consciousness of this 
community is the universal idea. It was long ago 
justly insisted on by Plato, and before him by 
Parmenides, that mere sense could never afford 
general knowledge, and that without universal con¬ 
cepts science is impossible. The penetrating mind 
of Hume, the acutest thinker of the sensist school, 
clearly saw this, and accepted the conclusion that 
even the mathematical sciences can only afford 
approximate truth.^ The existence of universal 
ideas or concepts we must thus consider as estab¬ 
lished. 


Necessary Judgments. —Among judgments in 
general, which exemplify the activity of a higher 
power than sense, there are a special class commonly 
spoken of as necessary judgments, which demonstrate 

y When geometry decides anything concerning the proportions 
of quantity, we ought not to look for the utmost precision and 
exactness. None of its proois extend so far. It takes the dimen¬ 
sions and proportions of figures justly, but roughly, and with some 
liberty. Its errors are never considerable, nor would it err at all 
did it not aspire to such absolute perfection.” (Ilumc, Treatise on 
Human Nature, p. 350; cf. also Green’s Introduction, gS 273.. *74;) 
Mill and later disciples of the school, whose scientific faith is 
stronger than their regard for consistency, try to give mathematics 
a more respectable appearance. On the value of that attempt, 
cf. Jevons, Contemp. Review, Dec. 1877; Ueberweg's Logic, § lag^ 
ana Appendix, { 15; and Courtney's Metaphysics of Mitt, c. viii. 

0 
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with peculiar cogency the working of intellect. The 
mind affirms as necessarily and universally true, that 
“ two things which are equal to a third must be 
equal to each other," that “ nothing can begin to 
exist without a cause,” that “ we ought never to do 
evil," that “two straight lines can never enclose a 
space,” that “three and two must always make five,” 
and so on of a variety of other necessary propo¬ 
sitions. A careful examination of judicial acts of 
this kind will manifest that they express truths of a 
different nature from that contained in the assertion 
or denial of a particular concrete fact. These truths 
hold necessarily and universally. They are more¬ 
over objectivelj' valid : they are independent of my 
perceiving them. Their contradictory is absolutely 
unthinkable. It is not merely that I cannot conceive 
—in the sense of being able to imagine —the oppo¬ 
site. It is not that I am under a powerful persuasion, 
an irresistible belief on the point. It is not that one 
idea inevitably suggests the other. There is some¬ 
thing distinctly over and above all this. 

The blind man cannot conceive colour. A few 
centuries since most people would have found it 
hard to believe that people could live at the other 
side of the earth without tumbling off. On the 
other hand, a man’s name, or his voice, irresistibly 
revives the representation of his face; and the 
appearance of fire inevitably awakens the expecta¬ 
tion of heat. Yet in the former cases the mind 
after careful reflexion does not pronounce the 
existence of an absolute impossibility, nor does it 
assert in the latter a necessary connexion. We 
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cannot affirm them to be impossible or necessary, 
because the intellect does not clearly apprehend 
any such impossibility or necessity. But it is com¬ 
pletely different in the class of the judgments we 
have indicated above. The moral law must hold for 
all intelligence, the principle of causality and the 
axioms of mathematics must be necessarily and 
everywhere true. Now this necessity cannot be 
apprehended by sense. The sensuous impression 
is always of the individual, the contingent, the 
mutable. It informs us that a particular fact 
exists, not that a universal truth holds. Snow may 
be black, ground glass may be wholesome and 
nutritious food, and a number of the laws of 
physical nature may be changed every twelve 
months in distant stellar regions ; but the truths of 
arithmetic and geometry, the principle of causality, 
and the moral law are as immutable there as with 
us. This immutability is distinctly realized by the 
mind, and such realization is certainly not explic¬ 
able by mere sense. 

Reflexion and Self-consciousness. —Lastly, 
the act of reflecting upon our own conscious states 
is essentially beyond the sphere of sense. We find 
that we can observe and study our own sensations, 
emotions, and thoughts. We can compare them 
with previous states, we can recognize them as our 
own ; and we can apprehend the perfect identity of 
the subject of these states with the being who is 
now reflecting on them, the agent who struggles 
against a temptation, and the agent who knows that 
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be is observing his own struggle. Every step of oof 
work so far has involved the reflexive study of our 
own states, and consequently the exercise of an 
intellectual power. To analyze, describe, and classify 
mental phenomena an activity distinct from and 
superior to sense is required, and it is only because 
we are endowed with such a supra-sensuous faculty 
that we can recognize ourselves as something more 
than our transient states. The teaching of the 
sensist school from Hume to Mill is logical at least 
on this point. They fully admit that if their assump¬ 
tion is true, if the only cognitive faculty possessed 
by the mind is sensuous in character, then it inex¬ 
orably follows that the mind must be conceived as 
nothing more than sensations and possibilities ot 
sensations. 

These various forms of mental activity, atten¬ 
tion, abstraction, the perception of relations, com¬ 
parison, judgment, the formation of universal and 
abstract conceptions, the intuition of the necessary 
character of certain judgments, and reflexive obser¬ 
vation of- our own states, demonstrate the existence 
in the mind of a higher cognitive faculty than that 
of sensuous knowledge. This superior aptitude of 
the soul is what the scholastic philosophers styled 
the intellect; and they described it as dL^iritml or 
inorganic faculty in opposition to sense, which they 
affirmed to be organic, corporeal, or maierial. By these 
latter epithets, however, they did not mean to imply 
that sensuous life is similar in kind to the forces or 
properties of matter, or to the physiological func¬ 
tions of the oiganism. lliey m^ely intended to 
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teach that all sensuous states have for their proper 
objects material phenomena, and are exerted by 
means of a bodily organ. External and internal 
sensibility, imagination, and sensuous memory arc 
all essentially or intrinsically dependent on the 
organism. Thus sensations of touch, or phantasms 
of colour, are possible only to a soul that informs a 
body, and can only be elicited by modification of an 
animated system of nerves. It is, therefore, legit i 
mate to say that the eye sees, and the ear hears, or 
better, that the soul sees and hears by means of 
these instruments. On the other hand, by describing 
the activity of intellect as spiritual or inorganic, the 
scholastics implied that it is a function of the mind 
alone; that unlike sentiency it is not exerted by 
means of any organ. 

It seems to us incontestible that wrhen properly 
understood this is the true doctrine. It is false 
to say that the brain thinks, or even that the 
mind thinks by means of the brain, although we 
may allow the phrase that it sees by the instrumen¬ 
tality of the eye or hears by that of the ear.® Tn 
establish this it is only necessary to revert to the 
points already considered. First as regards self- 
consciousness, the subject of this activity must be 
of a spiritual or incorporeal nature. For in such an 

* " When orgtau of understanding or of reason, instruments of judging 
and thinking ate spoken of, we confess that we have no idea either 
what end such theories can serve, or what advantage there could be 
for the higher intellectual life in all this apparatus of instruments. 
None of these relating energies (rational activities) from whose 
inexhaustibly varied repetition all our knowledge is derived can be 
in the smallest degree promoted by the co-operation of cmrporaal 
fetoe.' .C^. Lotse, ilierocosmus (English Trans.), p. 343. 
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operation there is realized a specie of perfect 
identity between agent and patient which is utterly 
incompatible with any form of action that pertains 
to a corporeal organ. Thus, I find that I can not 
only think or reason about some event, but I, the 
being who thinks, can reflect on this thinking; and, 
moreover, I can apprehend myself who am reflecting, 
and who know myself as reflecting, to be absolutely 
identical with the being who thinks and reasons 
about the given event. But, evidently, such an oper¬ 
ation cannot be effected by a faculty exerted by 
means of a material organ. One part of matter 
may act upon another, it may attract, or repel it, it 
may be reflected or doubled back upon it: but the 
same atom can never act upon, or reflect upon itself. 
The action of a material atom must always have for 
its object something other than itself. This indi¬ 
visible unity of consciousness, exhibited in the act of 
knowing myself, is therefore possible only to a spiri- 
tual agent, a faculty that does not operate by means 
of a material organ. 

Again, the characteristic notes of the organic or 
sensuous state consist in its representing a concrete 
material phenomenon, and in its being aroused by the 
impression of the object on the organ. The intel¬ 
lectual act, on the contrary, whether it manifests 
itself in the shape of the universal concept, of atten¬ 
tion to relations, or in the apprehension of necessity, 
does not represent an actual concrete fiict, and is 
not evoked by the action of the material stimulus. 
The formal object of sense is the concrete indi¬ 
vidual : that of intelleet is the abstract and uniyersaL 
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An organic faculty can only respond to definite 
corporeal impressions, and can only represent indi¬ 
vidual concrete objects. But universal ideas, 
abstract intellectual relations, and the neces¬ 
sity of axiomatic truths do not possess actual con¬ 
crete existence, and so cannot produce an impression 
on any organ. Yet consciousness assures us that 
they are apprehended by us; consequently, it must 
be by some supra-organic or spiritual faculty. We 
have thus proved the existence of a supra-sensuous 
or spiritual form of life in the cognitive region of 
the mind: later on, when dealing with Free-will, we 
shall establish ip the sphere of appetency a similar 
truth. 

In asserting that the intellect is a spiritual 
faculty, we do not of course imply that it is in no 
way dependent on the organism, any more than in 
maintaining the freedom of the will we suppose this 
latter faculty to be uninfluenced by sensitive appe¬ 
tite. It is indisputable that exhaustion of brain 
power accompanies the work of thinking; but the 
fact that the exercise of imagination or of external 
sense forms a conditio sine qua non of intellectual 
activity, accounts for such consumption of cerebral 
energy. Although intellect is a spiritual faculty of 
the mind, it presupposes, so long as the soul informs 
the body, the stimulation of the organic faculty of 
sense. This was expressed in the language of the 
schools by saying that intellectual activity depends 
extrinsically or per accidens on the organic fiiculties. 
The universal concept, the intellectual judgment, 
the act of reflexion, are not, like sensation, the results 
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of the stimulation of a sense-organ, but products of 
purely spiritual action. The inferior mode of mental 
life is awakened by the irritation of sentient nerves, 
the superior activity is due to a higher reaction from 
the unexhausted nature of the mind itself; and the 
ground for this reaction lies in the fact that the 
same indivisible soul is the root of both orders of 
faculties. Intellectual cognition always involves 
ulf-action on the part of the mind, but the conditions 
of such self-action are posited by impressions in the 
inferior recipient faculties. The nature of the 
process will be more fully described in chapter xv. 

The doctrine expounded in the present chapter is on 
the one hand of such vital importance, and on the other 
so completely unfamiliar to the student whose reading 
has been confined to the current psychological text¬ 
books of this country, that we deem it well worth 
while, for the better enforcement of our teaching, to 
cite a few passages from foreign philosophers of note. 
To bring out more convincingly the reality of the 
distinction for which we contend, we will select as 
our witnesses two writers of completely independent 
currents of thought, and even profoundly opposed in 
their general views, yet both possessed of great power 
and accuracy of psychological observation. We will 
start with Balmez, the brilliant and original Spanish 
metaphysician of the first half of this century, and we 
will then pa^ to Lotze, the ablest recent representative 
of the combined Hegelian and Herbartian schools, who 
in addition holds high rank in physiological science. 

The Fourth Book of Balmez’ Fundamental Philosophy, 
is in great part devoted to the treatment of the present 
question, but we can here afford space for only a few 
paragraphs. In chapter ii. Balmez examines the 
sensational psychology of Condillac, and his criticism 
of that author applies with equal justice to the entire 
empirical school of this country from Hume and 
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Hartley to Dr. Bain and Mr. Sully. In the conception 
of the mind held in common by all these writers sense 
is the sole parent and source of all knowledge. There 
is no rational activity essentially distinct from, and 
superior to, that of sense. The formation of concepts, 
the operations of comparison and judgment, and the 
application of thought in the act of attention, are 
merely sensations coalescing or conflicting in a fainter 
or more vivid stage. Balmez’ observations on the 
system of the original parent of French sensism will, 
consequently, be very much to our purpose. After a 
brief account of Condillac’s hypothetical statue, which, 
endowed at first with a single mode of sensibility, 
gradually developes higher forms of mental power, the 
Spanish philosopher lays bare the deficiencies of the 
sensist doctrine: 

“ Condillac calls capacity of feeling, when applied to 
the impression received, attention. So if there be but 
one sensation there can be but one attention. If various 
sensations succeeding each other leave some trace in 
the memory of the statue, the attention will, when a 
new sensation is presented, be divided between the 
present and the past. The attention directed at one 
and the same time to two sensations becomes coiu- 
parison. Similarities and differences are perceived by 
comparison, and this perception is a judgment. All 
this IS done with sensations alone; therefore attention, 
memory, comparison, and judgment are nothing but 
sensations transformed. In appearance nothing clearer, 
more simple, or more ingenuous; in reality nothing 
more conmsed or false. First of all, this definition of 
attention is not exact. The capacity of feeling, by the 
very fact of being in exercise, is applied to the 
impression. It does not feel when the sensitive faculty 
is not in exercise, and this is not in exercise except 
when applied to the impression. Consequently attention 
woM be nothing but the act of feeling; ail sensation would be 
attention, and all attention sensation; a meaning which no 
one ever yet gave to these words. Attention is the 
application of the mind to something ; and this application 
supposes the exercise of an activity concentrated upon 
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its object. Properly speaking, when the mind holds 
itself entirely passive it is not attentive; and with 
respect to sensations, it is attentive when by a reflex 
act we know that we feel. Without this cognition there 
can be no attention, but only sensation more or less 
active, according to the degree in which it afiects our 
sensibility. If Condillac means to call the more vivid 
sensation attention, the word is improperly used; for it 
ordinarily happens that they who feel with the greatest 
vividness are precisely those who are distinguished for 
their want of attention. Sensation is the affection of a 
passive faculty ; attention is the exercise of an activity,” 
The essential difference between a sensation of more 
or less vivacity and the intellectual act of attention is 
here clearly exhibited, but the distinction between 
sense and thought is made still more evident, when 
the Spanish pliilosophcr passes on to comparison and 
judgment: “ is the perception of the difference of the smell 
of the rose and that of the pink a sensation? If we 
answer that it is not, we infer that the judgment is not 
the sensation transformed; for it is not even a sensa- 
tioji. If we are told that it is one sensation, we then 
observe that if it be either that of the rose or that of the 
pink, it follows that with one of these sensations we 
shall have comparative perception, which is absurd. If 
we are answered that it is both together, we must either 
interpret this expression rigorously, and then we shall 
have a sensation which will at once be that of the pink 
and that of the rose, the one remaining distinct from 
the other, so as to satisfy the conditions of comparison; 
or we must interpret it so as to mean that the two 
sensations are united; in which case we gain nothing, 
for the difficulty will be to show how co-existence produces 
comparison, and judgment, or the perception of the difference. 
The sensation of the pink is only that of the pink, and 
that of the rose only that of the rose. The instant you 
attempt to compare them you suppose in the mind an 
act by which it perceives the difference; and if you 
attribute to it anything more than pure sensation you 
add 0 faculty distinct from sensation, namely, that of com¬ 
paring sensations, and appreciating their similarities 
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and differences. This comparison, this intellectual 
force, which calls the two extremes into a common 
arena without confounding them, discovers the points 
in which they are alike or unlike each other, and, as it 
were, comes in and decides between them, is distinct 
from the sensation; it is the effect of an activity of a different 
order, and its development must depend on sensations as 
exciting causes, as a condition sine qua non; but this is 
all it has to do with sensations themselves; it is essen¬ 
tially distinct from them, and cannot he cmifounded with them 
without destroying the idea of comparison, and rendering it 
impossible. No judgment is possible without the ideas 
of identity or similarity, and these ideas are not sensa¬ 
tions. Sensations are particular facts which never leave 
their own ^here, nor can be applied from one thing to 
another. The ideas of similarity and identity have 
something in common applicable to many facts. . . . 
Nor can memory, properly so called, of sensations be 
explained by themselves; and here again Condillac is 
wrong. The statue may recollect to-day the sensation 
of the smell of the rose which it received yesterday, and 
this recollection may exist in two ways: first, by the 
internal reproduction of the sensation without any 
external cause, or relation to time past, and consequently 
without any relation to the prior existence of a similar 
sensation; and then this recollection is not for the 
statue a recollection properly so called, but only a 
sensation more or less vivid; secondly, by an internal 
reproduction with relation to the existence of the same or 
another similar sensation at a preceding time, in which 
recollection essentially consists; and here there is 
something more than sensation—here are the ideas of 
succession, time, priority, and identity or similarity, all 
distinct or separable from sensations. Two entirely 
distinct sensations may be referred to the same time in 
memory, and then the time will be identical and the 
sensations distinct. The sensation may exist without 
any recollection of the time it before existed, or even 
without any recollection of having ever existed, conse* 
quently sensation involves no relation to time.”* 

* Fundamental Philosophy, Vol. II. $§ 7—1S> 
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We will now turn to the German philosopher. In 
one of the best pieces of Psychology which he has 
written—the chapter on the “ Mental Act of Rela¬ 
tion,"*® Lotze remarks: “The view which regards 
attention as an activity exercised by the soul and 
having ideas (».<. sense-impressions, images, &c.) for its 
objects, and not a property of which the ideas are subjects, 
was right. The latter notion was the one preferred by 
Herbert (and by the sensist school). According to him 
(and them), when we say that we have directed our 
attention to the idea h, what has really happened is 
merely that b, through an increase of its own strength, 
has raised itself in consciousness above the rest of the 
ideas. But even were the conception of a variable 
strength free from difficulty in its application to ideas, 
the task which we expect attention to perform would 
still remain inexplicable. What we seek to attain by 
attention is not an equally increasing intensity of the 
represented content just as it is, but a growth in its 
clearness; and this rests in all cases on the perception oj 
relations which obtains between its individual consti¬ 
tuents. Even when attention is directed to a perfectly 
simple impression, the sole use in exerting it lies in the 
discovery of relations. . . . If we wish to tune a string 
exactly, we compare its sound with the sound of another 
which serves as a pattern, and try to make sure whether 
the two agree or differ. ... On the other hand, there are 
moments when we cannot collect ourselves, when we 
are wholly occupied by a strong impression, which yet 
does not become distinct, because the excessive force of 
the stimulation hinders the exercise of the constructive 
act of comparison."** 

In an earlier part of the same chapter he establishes 
still more clearly the supra-sensuous nature of attention, 
as manifested in comparison and judgment: “ The con¬ 
sciousness of the relations existing between various 
single sensations (among which we reckon here the sum 
formed by the sensations when united) is not given 
'.'.imply by the existence of these relations considered 
simply as a fact. So far we have considered only single 

M Metephysks, Bk. Ul. ** I ayj. 
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ideas, and the ways in which they either exist simul¬ 
taneously in consciousness, or else successively replace 
one another; but there exists not only in us this variety 
of ideas and this change of ideas, but also an idea of thts 
variety and change. Nor is it merely in thought that we 
ought to distinguish the apprehension of existing rela¬ 
tions which arises from an act of reference and com¬ 
parison, from the mere sensation of the individual 
members of the relation; experience shows that the two 
are separable in reality, and justifies us in subordinating 
the conscious sensation and representation of individual 
contents to the referring or relating act of representa¬ 
tion, and in considering the latter to be a higher activity ,— 
higher in that definite sense of the word according to which the 
higher necessarily presupposes the lower, but does not in its own 
nature necessarily proceed from the lower. Just as the external 
sense-stimuli serve to excite the soul to produce simple sensations, 
so the relations which have arisen between the many ideas, 
whether simultaneous or successive, thus produced, serve the soul 
as a new internal stimulus stirring it to exercise this new reacting 
activity.'^ When two ideas, a and b, have arisen as the 
ideas * red ’ and ' blue,’ they do not mix with one 
another, disappear, and so form the third idea, c, of 
‘violet.’ If they did so we should have a change of 
simple ideas without the possibility of a comparison 
between them. This comparison is itself possible only 
if one and the same activity at once holds a and b together 
and holds them apart, but yet, in passing from a to h, 
is conscious of the change caused m its state by these 
transitions, and it is in this way that the new idea 
(concept), y, arises, the idea of a definite degree of 
Qualitative likeness or unlikeness in a and b. 

“ Again: if we see at the same time a stronger light, 
a, and a weaker light, b, of the same colour, what 
happens is not that there arises in place of both the 
idea, e, of a light whose strength is the sum of the 
intensities of the two. If that did arise it would mean 
that the material to which the comparison has to be 

** Lotxe’s doctrioe here is in strildagl/ close affinity to thf. 
■cholaatic teaching on intellectual activity. Cf. also Mieroeosmue. 
Bk. 11. 6. iv. 1 1 . The italics thronghout are our own. 
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directed had disappeared. The comparison is made 
only because one and the same activity^ passing between a 
and b, is conscious of the alteration in its state sus¬ 
tained in the passage; and it is in this way that the idea 

L arises, the idea of a definite quantitative difference. 

astly: given the impressions a and a, that which arises 
from them is not a third impression = 2a\ but the activity, 
passing as before between the still separated impres¬ 
sions, is conscious of having sustained no alteration in 
the passage: and in this way would arise the new idea y of 
identity. We are justified in regarding all these different 
instances of y as ideas (concepts) of a higher or second order. 
'I'liey are not to be put on a line with the ideas (images) 
from the comparison of which they arose. The simple 
idea of red or blue, as it hovers before us, does not 
suggest to us any activity of our own which has contri¬ 
buted to its existence; but in return for this loss it gives 
us a directly perceptible content.”** 

We trust that the vital importance of the doctrine— 
the spiritual character of intellectual activity—defended 
in the present chapter, together with the felicitous and 
forcible manner in which our teaching is supported by 
these two widely opposed thinkers, will have justified 
us in introducing such lengthy citations. An ener¬ 
getic opposition has indeed been offered to the sensist 
school by Reid, Stewart, Hamilton, Ferrier, Martineau, 

“ Cf. § 268. Later on in the same chapter he observes; " My imme¬ 
diate object is to indicate what happens at least with such clearness 
that every one may verify its reality in his own internal observation. 
It is quite true that, to those who start from the circle of ideas common in 
fhysual mechanics, there must be something strange in the conception 
of an activity, or (it is the same thing) of an active being, which not only 
experiences two states a and b at the same time without fusing them 
into a resultant, but which passes from one to the other and acquires 
the idea of a third state 7 produced by this very transition. Still 
this process is a fact ; and the reproach of failure in the attempt to 
imagine how it arises after the analogies of physical mechanics,/n/Is 
only upon the mistaken desire vj construing the perfectly unique sphere of 
mental life after a pattern foreign to it. That desire I hold to be the 
most mischievous which threatens the progress of Psychology.” 
(§ 269.) There are of course some points, even in this chapter of 
^ Lotze, on which we should disagree with him, but with his main 
contention, the existence in the mind of a supra-sensuoua or qnritnal 
activity, we are thoroughly at one. 
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M*Cosh, and other able writers at home, but there has 
been usually wanting a clear and positive exposition of 
the nature of the higher form of mental activity in its 
elementary stages.^ The utter insufficiency of the 
sensationist hypothesis to account for the more elabo¬ 
rate products of the rational faculty has been forcibly 
urged, yet the essential distinction in kind between the 
action of sense and the working of intellect in its more 
rudimentary form has not been sufficiently dwelt upon 
This, however, appears to us a serious deficiency, for it 
is at the root error must be destroyed. If mere sense 
could account for even the most elementary intellectual 
operations, it would be difficult to show that repetition 
and association could not explain the later steps. 

RMdings. —On the essential difference between Intellect and 
Sense, cf. St. Thomas, Dt Anima, Lib. III. 1 . 7; Contra Gtntiles, 
lib. II. c. 66: Mivart, On Truth, c. xv.; Balmez, Fundamental 
Principles, Bk. IV.; Kleutgen, Phil. d. Voruit, §§ 33—39. On the 
difference between the universal concept and the sensuous phan¬ 
tasm, cf. Logic (present series), cc. 7,8; M'Cosfa, Exam, of Mill, 
C. xiv. Green's Introduction to Hume's Treatise os Human Nature 
contains a very able examination of Sensism. 


** Ferrier was thoroughly alive to the difference which separates 
sense and intellect, but he rushes into the error of opposing them in a 
paradoxical manner, and of denying any kind of knowledge to sense. 
Prop. X. of the Institutes of Metaphysics runs: Mere objects of sense 
can never be objects of cognition. In other words, whatever has a 
place in the intdlect, whatever is known, must contain an element 
which has had no place in the senses. Or otherwise expressed, the 
senses by themselves are not competent to place any knowable or 
intelligible thing before the mind. They are faculties of nonsense, 
and can present to the mind only the nonsensical and contra¬ 
dictory.” The whole chapter, writen in bis amusing and nervous 
style, m spite of a good deal of paradox and error, contains many 
slu«wd and pertinent remarks. I^e imperfect treatment of intellect 
by some of the above writers is probably due to their not having 
undertaken an as fro/esso me t hodical work on Psychology. 
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CONCEPTION. ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL IDEAf. 

ERRONEOUS THEORIES. 

We have shown in our last chapter that certain 
mental products are essentially distinct from those 
of our sensuous faculties and must be due to some 
higher power of the soul. The question next arises; 
How are these supra-sensuous results elfected? 
This is the problem of the Origin of Intellectual 
Ideas. The chief solutions advanced are, (i) the 
hypothesis of Innate Ideas, including the Kantian 
system of a priori mental forms; (2) Empiricism or 
the sensationalist theory; and (3) the Peripatetic 
doctrine. The last system we will leave till our 
next chapter, the other two we will treat here. 

Theory of Innate Ideas.—A common charac* 
teristic of all those philosophers who have adopted 
in one form or another the hypothesis of innate 
ideas, is an extremely keen appreciation of t^je 
vital difference between sensation and thought. 
They also usually exaggerate the opposition between 
soul and body, and many of them are inclined to 
deny the possibility of any mutual interaction 
between the spiritual and material substances. 
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Supra-sensuous mental products, such as the ideas 
of being, unity, the true, the good, necessary truths, 
and the like, cannot, these philosophers maintain, 
have been originated by sensuous observation ; they 
were presupposed in all experience and transcend it. 
They must consequently have been innate or inborn 
in the mind from the beginning, antecedently to all 
acquired knowledge. Such in a word is the case for 
this theory. 

There are numerous fatal objections to it. In 
the first place it may be rejected as a gratuitous 
hypothesis. Unless it be demonstrated that some 
portion of our knowledge cannot be accounted for 
by the combined action pf sense and intellect, the 
assumption of such a native endowment is un¬ 
warranted. But this demonstration is impossible. 
Moreover, the genesis of vastly the greater portion 
of our knowledge can be traced to experience, and 
there is every reason for supposing that the residual 
fraction has arisen in the same way. Secondly, by 
the very nature of the case there can be no evidence 
of the existence of any ideas antecedent to ex¬ 
perience. Thirdly, all our earliest ideas are of 
objects known by sensible experience, and to these 
we always torn to illustrate our loftiest and most 
abstract conceptions. But these facts are obviously 
in conflict with the supposition of a supply of ready¬ 
made cognitions from the beginning. We may also 
add that the tendency of physiological science is to 
make the doctrine of the mutual isolation of body 
and soul less tenable every succeeding day. In 
addition to the arguments just mentioned, it may 
R 
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be urged against Kant that his system of innate 
mental forms inevitably leads to absolute scepticism. 

Empiricism. —^The Sensational or Empiricist 
theory of knowledge stands in the completest 
opposition to the views of Kant, and of the sup¬ 
porters of innate ideas. Starting from the assump¬ 
tion that sensuous and intellectual activity are 
essentially the same in kind, the aim of the former 
school is to make it appear that universal and 
abstract concepts, necessary judgments, self-con¬ 
sciousness, and all our higher spiritual cognitions 
are merely more complex or refined products of 
sense. The logical corollary of this theory, though 
not usually brought prominently into notice, is the 
repudiation of the spirituality of the soul, or at all 
events the denial of all rational grounds for belief 
in this most important doctrine. If all mental opera¬ 
tions are of a sensuous organic nature, then evidently 
there is no reason for asserting that the soul of man 
is a spiritual principle of an order superior to that 
of th6 brute. The method of the empiricist is, on 
the one hand, to depreciate the value of those 
peculiar characteristics which mark off our intel¬ 
lectual acts, and, on the other, to exaggerate the 
capabilities of sense. Universal concepts are either 
confused with the concrete phantasms of the 
imagination, or their existence is boldly denied. 
The necessity of axiomatic judgments is explained 
as the effect of customary experience; and the notion 
of Self is analyzed into a cluster of conscious states. 
All our cognitions, iQ fact, are rnfrely more or less 
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elaborate products evolved by the automatic action 
of association out of sense impressions and their 
reproduced images. As the mind itself is only the 
resulting outcome, the aggregate of sensuous states, 
it can of course be endowed with no superior active 
force capable of uniting, comparing, or in any way 
working upon the materials of sense. This indeed 
is the fundamental defect of empiricism. It ignores 
the active energy of intellect with which the mind 
is endowed, and consequently it can give no 
adequate account of those higher intellectual con¬ 
ceptions on which we dwelt in the last chapter. 

Histokical Sketch op Theories op General Knowledgk. 

The advantage to the student of Psychology of even a 
rough idea of the history of speculation on the subject of 
Intellectual Cognition justifies us, we believe, in giving a 
compendium of the leading theories on the question, together 
with a few brief critical remarks on the most important points. 

Innate Ideas. — Plato is the originator of the hypothesis 
of Innate Ideas. The sensible world is for him no true world 
at all. It is merely a congeries of transient phenomena, 
which changing from moment to moment never really are. 
The real world, that which alone truly is and does not pass 
away, is disclosed to us in our intellectual ideas. Such 
universal concepts as being, unity, substance, the beautiful, 
reveal to us, obscurely indeed, but still with truth, the 
immutable and the necessary. Now these spiritual notions 
cannot either directly or indirectly be derived from sensuous 
perception; they are natural endowments of the soul, retained 
by it from a previous existence. Truth, goodness, humanity, 
beauty, and the rest, however, do not possess merely a 
subjective existence, as abstract concepts in the mind. They 
formally exist as universale in the genuinely real world of 
which the present material universe is only a faint imperfect 
reflexion. In that celestial land the human spirit formerly 
dwelt, and there contemplated these ideas or abstract 
essences as they exist in themselves. For some crime, now 
unknown, it was evicted from its true home and incarcerated 
in the prison of the body. Althongb vastly the greater part 
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of its ancient knowledge was obliterated, there yet reniained 
in a dormant condition traces of the mental acts by which 
the soul in its previous life contemplated the real ideas. 
These imperfect mental states are the universal ideas of our 
present experience, and they awake on the occasion of 
sensuous perceptions. They are not, however, in any way 
produced by, or elaborated out of these latter. They are 
merely evoked from the inner resources of the mind on the 
occurrence of corporeal phenomena, which in a shadowy 
manner resemble the original types—the Real Universals. 

We have here the doctrine of exaggerated or ultra¬ 
realism. In this form it implies two distinctive tenets: (0) 
the reality of universals as such—Vniversalia extra rem vd 
ante rem ; and (6) the existence of innate ideas by which these 
are revealed. The former is a logical or metaphysical 
problem, and for a complete discussion of the subject we 
refer the reader to other volumes of the present series.* The 
second is properly a psychological question. Plato is un¬ 
doubtedly right in accentuating the vital importance of the 
intellectual elements of knowledge, but the assumption of a 
pre-natal existence is arbitrary and untenable, whilst the 
doctrine of real universals is laden with absurdities. The 
only proofs urged in favour of the hypothesis of innate ideas 
are the peculiar supra-sensuous character of intellectual 
representations, and the fact that the answering of children 
to judicious interrogation seems to show that they are 
possessed of such ideas before they can have formed them 
from experience. The first argument, however, has no force 
against the Aristotelian theory, which accounts for supra- 
sensuous ideas, as the result of the higher spiritual faculty of 
the mind apprehending the universal nature of real sensible 
objects.' The second difficulty founded on the “heuristic” 
method of instruction is also ineffective, for this regulated 
process of interrogation is either virtually a means of teaching 
and communicating the idea in miestion, or the latter is of 
such a simple character as to be formed in at least a vague 
manner in our earliest experience. 

Descarta (1569—1650). Instead of explaining innate ideas 
as reminiscences ” of cognitions of a previous life, Christian 
philosophers conceived them as inscribed by God on the 
soul at its creation. The earliest important thinker among 
modem philosophers supporting the hypothesis of innate 
ideas was Descartes. He makes thought the essence of the 

_• Cf. Logie, c. viii. and the First Principles of Knordedge, Pt. II. 
c. iv. A good sketch of Plato's Philosophy is given in Sttekl’s 
History of Philosophy, §S 39, 30. 
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soul, and extension the essence of matter.* He divides ideas 
into three classes, adventitious ideas gathered by sense-percep¬ 
tion,/<K<»<»o«s»rfei*s constructed by the imagination, and innate 
ideas possessed by the mind from the dawn of its existence. 
Without these latter science would be impossible. Among 
them are the ideas of the infinite, of myself, of substance, and, 
in feet, all universal notions expressive of metaphysical 
realities. These ideas are in no way caused by external 
objects, but merely wake up into life on the occasion of the 
sensuous perception of the l.atter. Yet, they truly represent 
the essences of such objects, since God has ordained them 
for that purpose. These innate ideas are at times described 
as real representations, “ entities,” effected by God; though 
later on, under the exigencies of controversy, they were reduced 

* Descartes is remarkable not so much for his treatment of the 
ori^ of knowledge as for his attempted proof of its validity. To 
build philosophy on a secure basis he starts with a process of 
methodical or simulated doubt. I can doubt, be says, the veracity 
of my senses, mathematical axioms, the existence of the external 
world, &c., &c.; but I cannot doubt that I think, and to think I 
must exist. Cogito ergo sum, is thus the first fact and the last truth 
in Philosophy. To advance further a criterion or rule of certainty 
is required, and by studying the one unassailable truth, this 
criterion is discovered to consist in a peculiar clearness of apprehen¬ 
sion. I am indubitably certain of my own existence, because 
I eleariy perceive that my doubt or thought involves it. What¬ 
ever, then, I have a clear idea of, is to be considered true. The next 
stem is to guarantee the validity of this criterion. I find within me 
a char idea of an Infinite Being. Whence is this ? (a) Clearly not 
from a finite creature; and moreover ( 4 ) the idea ot an Infinite 
Being involves all possible attributes including existence. Ergo, 
such a Being really exists. The idea of infinite also eleariy implies 
perfection and veracity; but a veracious God cannot have created 
me for perpetual and necessary deception. When, therefore, I 
have a clear idea, I must be in possession of truth. Scientific 
certain^ is now restored, and the construction of a bridge from the 
subjective to the objective world effected. I have a clear idea of 
mathematical axioms, of the physical universe as extended, &c., &c. 

There are several fatal objections to the doctrine of Descartes, 
(r) The system of Methodical Doubt leads logically to absolute 
scepticism. We cannot prove the veracity of our faculties : if we 
start with oven fictitious doubt we can never recover certainty of 
any value, (a) The criterion of “clear" ideas is vague, indefinite, 
and worthless. (3) His attempted justification involves a vicious 
circular argument. The existence and veracity of God are proved 
by my possession of a char idea, and again the validity of my clear 
ideas is Itself established by the veracity of God. For s fell 
treatment of Descartes’ System, cf. First Princifhs, c. ix. 
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to mere dispositions or tendencies of the mind. The former 
tenet is, however, more conformable with his general view. 
Even the “ adventitious ” ideas are not the result of the im¬ 
mediate action of material objects on the mind. Soul and body 
are so opposed in Descartes’ viewthat interaction seems impos¬ 
sible, and his theory of sense-perception is therefore confused 
and inconsistent. At times he conceives the act of appre¬ 
hension as a mental state excited by God on the occasion of 
the physical impression reaching the brain, whilst elsewhere 
he seems to consider the perception as an intellectual infer¬ 
ence from a subjective effect to an objective cause. The diffi¬ 
culty was frankly faced by Descartes’ disciples. Geulincx (1625 
—16C9) formally advocated tlie doctrine of “ occasionalism " 
or “ Divine asssistance.” He denied the possibility of efficient 
action between body and mind. Changes in the one are but 
the “ occasions ” of the production by God of appropriate 
changes in the other. Similarly in the case of alt other 
secondary causes the Divine inteivention or assistance is the 
only real efficient agency. Malebranche (1638—1715) appealed 
to a mystical theory of a Vision en Dim. The Omniscient 
Mind of God contains ideas of all things, and truth becomes 
known to us only as by participating in the Divine Reason we 
apprehend these ideas. Thus we see all things in God.® 

Leibnitz (1646—1716). Sympathizing with the Cartesian 
view of the aoul in opposition to that of Locke, Leibnitz de¬ 
fended against the latter philosopher the existence of innate 
ideas. The latter, however, only form a particular feature of 
his peculiar theory of knowledge. To avoid the continuous 
series of miracles required by the doctrine of “ occasionalism,” 
and to escape the mysticism of the Vision en Dieu, Leibnitz 
invented the ingenious theory of Pre-established Harmony. 
The universe he holds to be composed of an infinite number 
of monads. These monads are simple unextended substances, 
energetic atoms, endowed with forces analogous to the ideas 
or emotions of the mind. A law of continuity in the form of 
a continuous gradation in stages of perfection holds uni¬ 
versally throughout creation from the lowest and most 
imperfect to the highest created monad. God is the primitive, 
uncreated, infinite monad. Spirits and human minds are 

* This theory of direct intuition of God is called Ontologism. 
It is open to several objections, (i) The most careful examination 
of onr consciousness cannot detect the alleged apprehension of God. 
(2) God’s existence is not immediately perceived as self-evident. 
h) The doctrine leads to subjective idealism. If we know only the 
Divine ideas and not the things themselves, we have no proof of 
the existence of these lattw. 
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•ingle monads of high rank. Material substances, including 
the human bod;^, consist of aggregates of inferior monads. 
There is no real interaction between monads. The existence 
of each is made up of a series of immanent changes developed 
in harmony with those of the rest of the universe of monads. 
The states or “ ideas ” of each monad reflect, more or less 
clearly in proportion to its rank, the condition of all other 
monads. Each monad is thus a mirror of the universe—a 
microcosm imaging the macrocosm. The soul and body of man 
have been so created and mated by God as to run, like two 
clocks started together, through parallel series of changes. 
Since all monads have been originally created with appropri.ate 
initial velocities and corresponding rates of development, 
Leibnitz holds that all the phenomena of perception and 
volition are adequately accounted for. Such is the theory of 
Pre-established Harmony. 

The principle of sufficient reason, that nothing can 
happen without a sufficient or determining reason, plays 
an important part in his scheme. The Divine and the 
human will alike require a detenniniug ground for every 
act. The creation of the present out of alt possible 
worlds which hovered eteimally before the mind of God, is 
optimistically explained by its being the absolutely best. Its 
evolution is the gradual realization of a Divine plan.' 
Descartes’ mechanical doctrine of inert matter, Locke’s 
conception of a purely passive recipient mind, and the 

' Hence Leibnitz is commonly spoken of as an Idealist. The 
ambiguity of tliis word should be cari'.tiilly borne in mind by the 
student. Idealism or rationalistic idealism in one U5.age is equivalent 
to Tcleolofiism, and denotes the view that the world is governed by 
an idea or plan. Aristotle and theistic philosophers are idealists 
in this sense, though they may believe in the existence of a real 
material world. A special form of this teleological idealism is 
optimism, which maintains the ideal perfection of the world. Idealism 
in another signification, or Phenomenal Idealism, as we have explained 
in a previous chapter, means the theory which denies all material 
reality. We can only know ideas, viz., sensations, phenomena, die. 
Hume and Dr. Bain are idealists in this sense. Idealism in the 
first signification is opposed to a purely mechanical theory of the 
genesis and conservation of the world, in the last to realism, or 
the a.ssumption of the existence of a real extra-mental world. The 
term Realism is also ambiguous. It is employed (i) in the sense just 
mentioned to signify the doctrine of a real independent world, and 
(z) as opposed to Nominalism and Conceptualism to denote the theories 
(exaggerated and moderate realism) which maintain the objective 
validity of general notions, the extra-mental reality of something 
corresj^nding to Universal ideas. Cf. First Prineiples, Pt. II 
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pantheistic monism of Spinoza in which all existing beinga 
are resolved into mere modes of one infinite substance, are 
thus replaced by a system in which all reality, whether 
spiritual or material, is transformed into a hierarchical 
multiplicity of living forces. To Locke’s aphorism, NU est in 
intellectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu, Leibnitz replied, Nisi 
inteUectus'ipse, defending the inherent activity of the mind, 
and ascribing to it an original fund of native endowments. 
Intellectual ideas and fundamental principles must be innate, 
for they could not have been generated by sensuous ex¬ 
perience. We find them within us as soon as we attain to 
perfect consciousness; and they have the character of 
universality and necessity, while sense discloses only the 
particular and the contingent. We possess the ideas of 
God, of our own Ego, and, consequently, of duration and of 
change, none of which are in any way derivable from ex¬ 
perience. Still, like Descartes, Leibnitz at times tones down 
the theory of innate ideas until it almost vanishes. The 
ideas do not exist as actual cognitions from the beginning; 
neither quite as pure potencies. They are best described, 
comme des inclinations, des dispositions, des habitudes, ou des 
virtualitis naturelles, et non pas comme- des actions. They 
exist merely as unconscious perceptions until they are evoked 
into the stage of apperception ; that is, until they are formally 
realized in consciousness. However, although there appears 
to be placed a distinction between the origin of intel¬ 
lectual ideas and the acts of sensuous apprehension, the 
theory of Pre-established Harmony necessarily makes them 
both e^nally the result of a purely subjective evolution of 
the native possessions of the mind. 

The system of Leibnitz as a whole is a beautiful and 
ingenious creation of a great intellect, but fanciful and 
incredible in the highest degree. As regards the special 
question of perception, the hypothesis of a universe of 
isolated monads working out independent lines in pre- 
established harmony is gratuitous, incapable of proof, 
and impossible to reconcile with the veracity of God or 
the Freedom of the Will. The sole ground of the creation 
of this world is, Leibnitz teaches, its superior rationality, 
its absolute consistency, and inner perfection. Yet when 
examined, it turns out to be a gigantic sham. “ While none 
of its members condition each other everything goes on as if 
they did.”® With all the semblance of real unity and inter¬ 
action, the parts possess no more genuine connexion than the 

• Cf. Lotze, Metapk, g 79 . This modem thinker, in several 
respects closely related to Lmbnitz, criticizes that philost^iher in 
an able manner. 
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incidents of sn nnreal dream. As regards the wavering 
exposition of the nature of innate ideas by both Descartes 
and Leibnit«,*it may be observed, that, if all which is claimed 
to be innate is the capability of forming ideas out of materials 
presented by sense, then the doctrine is correct; but if 
mstead it is held to be purely out of the mind’s own resources, 
apart from any real co-operation of external objects, that 
our ideas are evolved, then all the objections to the innate 
theory already indicated stand. There can, moreover, be 
advanced no reason, which does not involve flagrant petitio 
principii, for asserting that innate ideas truly represent tlie 
objective world; and the logical outcome is therefore subjective 
idealism. For Leibnitz, especially, it is peculiarly indefensible 
to assume the real existence of the material world which, in 
his view, effects no real change in our mental states. 

Rosmini (1797—1855) reduced the stock of innate cogni¬ 
tions to the single idea of indeterminate being, which he con¬ 
siders to be a mental form, a condition of knowledge, and the 
light of reason. This idea is involved in every other idea 
and judgment, and so must precede them all. By the 
application of this innate form to our sensations sensuous 
apprehension is converted into the intellectual perception 
of objective existence. Against this single idea, all the old 
objections to the larger hypothesis still hold. Moreover, the 
alleged combination of the intellectual form with the sensation 
presents to us a very obscure and dubious conception, and 
affords an extremely unsatisfactory account of the objective 
reality of our knowledge of being. The inference from the 
universality of the idea of being in our cognitions to its innate 
origin is unwarrantable. Every perception contains this idea, 
because every external object apprehended involves this 
attribute. Finally, if this idea which is predicated of all real 
objects be, as Rosmini in his later writings implies, an appre¬ 
hension of the Infinite Being, the doctrine leads towards 
Pantheism.^ 

• Cf. Liberatore On Universals (Trans.), pp. 78, 96—102; also 
StOcki, Geschichte dcr Neueren Philosophie, Vol. 1 . § 78. The articles 
on Descartes, Leibnitz, and Kant, in this excellent history, are 
especially admirable. 

’ Besides the arguments in favour of innate ideas indicated in 
the brief accounts given of the above writers, it has been urged; (t) 
that thought is essential to the human mind, and so must have been 
wer present; (2) that at all events the desire of happiness, which 
involves many ideas, is innate; (3) that axioms or first principles, 
intellectual and moral, are known by all from an early age, and 
mnst therefore be implanted from the beginning. It may be 
leplied: (1) that the faculty of thought is essential to the soul, and 
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Innate a priori Mental Forms. —Excited by the 
thorough-going scepticism of Hume, which destroyed the 
possibility of knowledge, Kant (1724—1804) attempted to 
elaborate a theory of cognition which, combining the elements 
of truth possessed by Locke, Descartes, and Leibnitz, wotild 
aflFord a solid basis for science. The chaotic and conflicting 
systems of speculation with which his descendants have 
deluged Germany during the past ninety years are very 
significant evidence as to the amount of success attending 
Kant’s effort. 

His chief works are the Critique of the Pure Reason, and 
the Critique of the Practical Reason. The former treatise 
comprises an examination into the origin, extent, and 
limits of knowledge. The first step in Philosophy must be 
criticism as opposed to dogmatism on the one side, and to 
scepticism on the other. By crilicism Kant means an attempted 
scrutiny into the range and validity of our knowledge. Dog. 
mutism, he maintains, assumes while scepticism rejects, alike 
unwarrantably, the veracity of our faculties. Kant’s criticism 
results in the denial of real knowledge of everything tran¬ 
scending experience. There is a purely subjective or mental 
co-efficient in all cognition which destroys its validity. This 
is especially illustrated in synthetic a priori judgments. Judg¬ 
ments are either synthetic or analytic. The latter, always 
necessary in character, are formed by mere analysis of the 
subject, e.g., the whole is greater than a part. Synthetic 
judgments may be either a posteriori and contingent, e.g., 
England is a naval power; or a priori and necessary, e.g.. 
Nothing can begin to exist without a cause. Two straight lines 
cannot inclose a space. How are these synthetic a priori 
judgments possible ? Whence is their peculiar neces.sity 
and their universality ? This is the problem attacked by the 
Kantian philosophy. The judgments are not, it is asserted, 
derived from mere experience, for mere empirical generaliza¬ 
tions can never attain this absolute kind of certainty. Yet 
they are not purely anal}dical or verbal propositions. 
Synthetic a priori judgments are effected, Kant answers, by 

possibly the exercise of its vegetative or sentient functions may be 
continuous, but there is .absolutely no evidence that actual thought is 
essential; (2) that the aptitude or disposition to seek happiness 
when occasions are presented to us, is indeed innate; but this is quite 
different from innate actual desires or cognitions of particular forms 
of happiness; (3) that such universal cognitions are also merely 
the result of our common faculties. Given certain experiences, the 
intellect of man is at an early age capable of discovering by observa¬ 
tion, comparison, and reflexion, the simplest and most obtriona 
tmtha. 
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the action of certain mental forms which mould or condition 
all our knowledge.® Human cognition is an amalgam of two 
elements, a product of two co-efficients—the form (die Form) 
due to the constitution of the mind, and the matter (dcr Staff) 
due to the action of the external object. We can only know 
the phenomenon—the mental state resulting from both 
factors. To the noumenon, the Ding-an-sich, the Qiing in itself, 
we can never penetrate. It is only revealed to lu as shaped 
by the a priori form of the mind. 

In Perception the a priori element is exhibited, as we 
have descnbed at length in chapter vi. in the sensuous 
intuitions of space and time, which mould our external and 
internal sensibility.® The acts of the Urtdcrstaiuling are con¬ 
ditioned by another class of twelve purely mental forms called 
categories. Things in themselves have not unity, plurality, 
substantiality, causality, and the rest. These categories arc 
true not of the noumenon, but only of the phenomenal object— 
that which appears in consciousness. We are subjectively 
necessitated to think of change as under the law of causation, 
of accident as inhering in substance, and so on ; but we have 
no ground for supposing such to be really the case with the 
Ding-an-sich. Finally, the activity of the Reason is similarly 
conditioned by three Ideas, of the Ego or thinking subject, of 
the universe as a whole, and of God; but these latter forms 
have for us also only a subjective value, and cannot be 
affirmed with certainty of the thing-in-itself. Consequently, 
we can only know phenomena —things when shaped and 
coloured by these ment,al forms. The dubious character of 
these a priori fectors is further confirmed by their involving 

• Kant thus agrees with Descartes and Leibnit* in maintaining 
that universal and necessary axioms c.annot be gathered from 
external experience, but must have their source in the original 
furniture of the mind itself. Whilst, however, the latter 
philosophers ascribe to these cognitions, in spite of their subjective 
origin, real or ontological validity, Kant more logic,ally renounces 
this tenet. Previous to Kant a priori knowledge meant knowledge oj 
effects from their causes. He has arbitrarily changed the meaning of 
the phrase to mean knowledge the necessity of which he asserted 
to be due solely to the mind, and so to be independent of experience. 
Cf. Ueberweg’s Hist, of Phil. Vol. 11. pp. i6i, 162. 

• The a priori form of space generates the necessity and 
nniversality of all geometrical judgments, the form of time does 
the same for arithmetical propositions—such at least is Kant's 
view as interpreted by Hamilton, Mansel, Kuno Fischer, and others. 
Mr. Mahaify, Critical Philosophy, p. 64, contends that both branches 
of mathematics were in Kant’s opinion based on the intuition of 
^aoe. 
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certain alleged contradictions called " antinonries" or 
“ paralogisms.” Tiie identity of a substance amid change, 
the notions of free-will, causation, and the like, tJl imply 
contradictions. The outcome of the criticism of the Pure 
Reason, then, is the repudiation of knowledge regarding 
whatever transcends experience. 

The Critique of the Practical Reason contains Kant’s moral 
system—stoicism of a rigorous type. He there seeks to 
restore in the form of belief what he has previously demolished 
as rational cognition. Though the existence of the Deity, the 
immortality of the soul, and the freedom of the will are 
incapable of proof, if not also replete with contradictions, yet 
their admission is exacted by the needs of our moral nature. 

(1) It has been urged with great force against Kant's 
system as a whole that the central problem of the Critique — 
the question whether our faculties can attain real truth—^is 
based on an erroneous view of the proper aim and method 
of Philosophy. The dogmatical standpoint is the only one 
which can be consistently maintained. We must from 
the beginning, under penalty of alisolute scepticism and 
intellectual suicide, assume the capacity of the mind to attain 
real trath. Every attempt to demonstrate the veracity or 
the mendacity of our faculties must involve either a vicious 
circle or a contradiction. Thought, as Hegel argued, can 
only be scrutinized by thought, and to require a criticism of 
thought antecedently to the acceptance of its validity is 
equivalent to refusing to enter the water till we are able to 
swim.'“ 

(2) Moreover, the plausible intermediate position between 
dogmatism and scepticism assumed by Kant is utterly 
untenable. Like every other system of mitigated or partial 
scepticism^ it logically leads to the admittedly absurd 
position of absolute scepticism. If such irresistible convic¬ 
tions as the reality of space, time, causality, unity, plurality, 
personal identity, and the rest, are to be deemed meieiy 
subjective illusory creations of the mind, then, not only are 
the instinctive beliefs and yearnings on which Kant would 
rest the existence of the Deity and another life worthless, but 
the long elaborate chains of not too lucid reasoning and 
argument which constitute Kant’s own writings will be 
reduced to a decidedly fragile condition. That this objection 
possesses real force the subsequent history of Philosophy in 

“ For a general justification of the doctrine of Philosophical 
Method a.sserted here, cf. First Principles of Knowledge, oa.yn. vii. 
I.ntze directs some very just criticism against the Kantian method. 
Cf. Metaphysits, H 9- 
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Germany lias onl^ too clearly established. Even in Kant’s 
lifetime Hcbte logically deduced from his master’s principles 
consequences from which the author of the Critical Philosophy 
shrank as false andjpemicious. If we are inevitably deceived, 
argued the disciple, hs regards the reality of space, causality, 
and the rest, if the formal element is a purely subjective 
creation, why may not the matter of knowledge and conse¬ 
quently the noumenon itself be also a mental fiction ? By this 
uncompromising thinker nothing but the Ego is admitted: all 
else are but creations of the mind. Hegel, the defender of 
the identity of contradictions, and SchelJing, the author of 
the unity of subject and object, are, like Fichte, the legitimate 
offspring of the Critical Philosophy. 

(3) The proof of the subjectivity of the categories and ideas 
rests largely on the analogy which holds between them and 
tlic forms of sensibility. Space and Time, the subjective nature 
of which is supposed to be already established. For a refuta¬ 
tion of this latter point we refer the reader back to pp. 110—114. 

(4) Kant’s various^illustrations of synthetic a priori judg¬ 
ments are reducible either to contingent a posteriori generali¬ 
zations or analytical truths. For a brief treatment of this 
point we refer the reader to the volume of this series on 
Logic, pp. 61—-67. An elaborate justification of our assertion 
will be found in Balmez, Bk. I. c. xxix., and Harper’s Meta¬ 
physics of the School, Bk. IV. c. v. 

(5) Kant’s assumption of the existence of an external 
noumenon in any shape, is inconsistent with the reduction of 
the principle of causality to an a priori form. We are justified 
in believing in an external reaUty as the cause of our sensa¬ 
tions only if the principle of causality is really valid, applicable 
to noumena, and not a purely subjective illusion. 

(6) Finally, as a barrier against the scepticism of Hume, 
and as a solid basis for science, the Critical Philosophy is a 
complete failure. Hume analyzes all knowledge into traii.sitory 
mental states, and necessary truths into irresistible subjective 
beliefs generated by customary associations. The substitu¬ 
tion by the German philosopher of necessary but still purely 
subjechve laws or forms of thought for such beliefs, does not 
really touch the sceptic. Inasmuch as the.se laws inhere in 
all human minds and condition all experience, Kant calls 
them at times objective and universal as opposed to individual 
variability, but still they are merely mental. They might, it 
is true, explain the harmony of the activity of human minds, 
were these isolated from the physical universe and occupied 
solely in deducing mathematical theorems from abstract 
axioms. But Astronomy, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, 
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Physiology, assume and verify the reality of laws other than 
the creations of the mind. They assert unmistakably that 
there are real powers acting upon us and upon each other in 
space and time, according to laws which we know; they show 
us that different minds agree in their representations of such 
modes of action: and tliey demonstrate that these regular 
modes of action continue unchanged in the absence of all 
human minds. Science, in fact, assumes, and the verification 
of its predictions justifies the assumption, that the laws oi 
cognition mirror the laws of real existence. Kant denies this, 
and his substitution of innate and necessary but still purely 
subjective forms of knowledge for the subjective beliefs of the 
Scotch sceptic, does not afford a whit more solid ground for 
science.** 

Empiricism.— In complete opposition to Kant and the 
defenders of innate ideas stands the Empiricist school. 

John Locke (163'j—1704), in his Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing (1690), previous to Kant and Hume, sought “ to 
inquire into the origin, certainty, and extent of knowledge, 
and the grounds of belief, opinion, and assent." This work 
is the fountain-head of modern sensism, empiricism, 
materialism, and phenomenal idealism.’® Locke starts with the 
rejection of innate ideas or innate principles in any form. The 
mind is originally a tabula rasa, a clean slate on which nothing 
is written. The sources of all our knowledge are external 
sense-perception and reflexion or internal perception. Nil 
tst in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu. Knowledge 
consists in the perception of agreement or difference between 
our ideas. The ultimate elements of knowledge are ideas 

” Readings on Kant, Kleutgen, op. eft. 337—368; Balmez, 

op. cit. lik.' I. c. 29. Bk. HI. cc. i6, 17, Bk. VII. cc. 12—14: 

Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol. I. pp. 70.80; Veitch, Hamilton, 

pp. 147—154, 242—246; Ueberweg, Logic, §§ 36—^44; History of 
Phil. Vol. 11 . pp. 159, seq., especially the notes; Pere Cbabin’s 
Cours di Philoscphie, pp. 591—605; Dr. Stockl, Geschichte, Vol. II.; 
and Dr. Gutberlet, Logik und Brkenntnisstheorie, pp. 185—204. 

* The student is sometimes confused by the assertion that a 
particular tenet leads both to idealism and to materialism. The 
explanation is that the one is what may be termed an epistemological, 
the other a psychological deduction. In other words, the former 
refers to_ the nature and validity of knowledge, the latter to the 
constitution of the soul. Thus, as we show elsewhere, the sensist 
philosopher in expounding his theory of cognition must dissolve 
the material world into a series of conscious ideas, and in dealing 
with Rational Psychology, he must reduce the.mind, that is, Uiis 
series of conscious states, to an aspect or function of currents ^ 
nerve matter. 
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received through the senses. These aggregated in various 
ways form compound or complex ideas, which are divided into 
three classes, modes, substances, and relations. Ideiis of 
primary qualities of bodies,—extension, solidity, figure, &c., 
are like their objective correlates, but ideas of secondary 
qualities, taste, colour, &c., are not. By reflexion or intern.il 
sensibility wo know our volitions and feelings. By internal 
and external sense combined, we form ideas of power, unity, 
and the like. Substance, the self-sulisisting substratum which' 
we imagine to be the support of the qualities of bodies, is a 
mental fiction. It cannot be apprehended by internal or 
external sense; but, as we are unalile to imagine that the 
ideas we perceive by our senses inhere in nothing, we suppose 
the existence of a substratum which binds them together. 

Locke's influence in Philosojiliy has been great mainly in 
two directions. On the one hand he gave a powerful impulse 
to Empirical Psychology, and on the other his defective 
analysis of our mental endowments resulted in a sensation¬ 
alism which rapidly developed into materialism and scepti¬ 
cism. The stimulus given to the study of mental phenomena 
should within its own sphere have been a real gain to 
Philosophy, but occurring unfortunately at an epoch when 
Metaphysics had fallen into discredit, the use and value of 
this method in the treatment of metaphysical questions 
proper became absurdly over-estimated. Accordingly, most 
modern thinkers from Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, to Mill 
and Mr. Spencer, have been led to devote a prodigious 
amount of labour to the obscure question of the origin of 
knowledge, and then, on the strength of some very dubious 
solutions therein adopted, to determine authoritatively the 
validity or invalidity of all our cognitions and beliefs. 

As regards paiticular tenets of Locke we have only space 
to remark: (i) that his conception of the mind as a passive 
recipient tablet, and bis non-recognition of its supra-scnsuoiis 
activity, are fatal blemishes to his psychology; (a) that as a 
consequence he can give no adequate account of all our most 
important notions, such as those of God, self, substance, and 
the various intellectual operations insisted on in a previous 
chapter; (3) that his view of knowledge as the perception 
of agreement or disagreement between ideas and not things, 
and his doctrine of mediate perception leads inevitably to 
subjective idealism. If we can only know our mental states, 
then we have no knowledge of the existence of a material 
world beyond these states. (4) His use of the important 
word idea is fatally ambiguous throughout his whole work, 
and be similarly confounds mental wi& merely intra-organk 
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phenomena. The vital deficiencies in his doctrine of sense- 
perception and in his conception of intellect were evinced in 
the next generation by the Idealistic and Sceptical deductions 
of Berkeley and Hume on the one hand, and by the Sen-. 
sualism of Condillac, Helvetius, and the French Materialists 
on the other.** 

As Berkeley and Hume, the immediate descendants of 
Locke, were more celebrated for their denial of an external 
world than for their views on the nature of intellectual 
knowledge, we have sketched their systems when dealing 
with sense-perception. Both ignore the difference between 
sense and intellect; but the most thoroughgoing disciple of 
Locke in this direction was the French philosopher Condillac. 
He omits Locke’s second source of experience, reflexion, 
altogether, and endeavours to build up the edifice of know¬ 
ledge by external sense alone. Hartley, in this country, 
similarly conceived the mind as a passive recipient some¬ 
thing, in which by association our sensations and jihantasms 
combine, coalesce, and become refined into spiritual cog¬ 
nitions. It will, however, be most useful to pass on to the 
latest representatives of the Sensist school, and we will take 
Dr. Bain and Mr. Sully as its leading present advocates. 
Both these writers, especially the latter, shrink from the 
crude exposition of the doctrine propounded by Condillac, 
Hartley, and the elder Mill. Indeed, portions of Mr. Sully’s 
description of the process of thinking seem to us accurate 
enough; but then this improvement, as we have already 
observed, is gained at the cost of temporary abandonment 
of the fundamental tenet of the school—that all mental 
life is reducible to the single type of sensuous activity. 
Perhaps a few citations from both Mr. Bain and Mr. Sully 
may best enable us to point out the defectiveness of their 
teaching. We will start with Dr. Bain’s account of the 
operations of Conception and Judgment: 

“ We feel identity among stars in spite of their variety, the 
things thus identified make a class, and the operation is 
called classifying.” “ We are able to attend ** to the points of 

** The best examination of Locke's system in English is, 
perhaps, that contained in Green's Introduction to Home’s Treatiso 
on Human Nature, Cf. also Schwegler's History of Philosophy, pp. 
177—18a, and Stdckl’s Geschiehte der Heuenn Philosophie, §§ 32—^45. 

** True, we are capable of attention, but this implies more than 
sensibility. Again, what are " points of agreement’* ? Clearly not 
a concrete quality, like a taste or smell, capable of stimulating a 
sensuous tocnlty. ” Agreement ” is a rotation botwun pmtdotd ttmgs, 
and, consequently, its ^tptdiaiisioii req ni ie s tbe uuaieius qf Cl 
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afireement of resembling things and to neglect the points of 
difference, as when we think of the roundness of round 
bodies .... this is named the power of abstraction." 
Nevertheless ** abstraction does not consist in the mental 
separation of one property of a thing from the other pro¬ 
perties, as in thinking of the roundness of the moon apart 
from ite luminositj^ .... such a separation is impracticable." 
We merely “ imagine a thing in company with others having 
the attribute in question, and affirm nothing of the one con¬ 
crete thing which is not true of all the others." We some¬ 
times seem to approach to an abstract idea, but it is really 
impossible. Even in geometry the concrete lines and figures 
are a necessity. “Length is the name/or one or more things 
agreeing in the property so called, and the property is nothing 
but this agreement." “ The only generality possessing separate 
existence is the Name. General ideas separated from particulars 
have no counterpart in Reality (as implied in Realism), and 
no Mental existence (as affirmed in Conceptualism). . . . 
Neither can we have a mental Conception of any property 
abstracted from all others; we cannot conceive a circle 
except as of some colour and some size; we cannot conceive 
justice except by thinking of just actions.” Logically enough, 
then, following out the principles of sensism, he holds also 
that “ the existence of a supposed external and independent 
material world is the crowning; instance of the abstraction 
converted into the separate entity." 

Such is Dr. Bain’s psychology of universal concepts, and 
we will now make a few brief comments. The expressions 
“feeling” or“sense of difference or identity” are inaccurate if 
used of the comparative act in the same meaning as when 
applied to the consciousness of the original sensations. The 
perception of agreement or difference is an intellectual cogni¬ 
tion. If “ we are able to attend to the points of agreement of 
resembling things, and to neglect the points of difference,” then 
it is not true that “ we cannot make a mental separation of one 
property of a thing from other properties.” Attention to one 
partieular aspect of objects and neglect of the rest constitutes 
precisely the mental separation of the former property; and 
m this the essence of abstraction consists. It is, moreover, on 
the exercise of this intellectual faculty that the science of 
geometry, and, in &ct, all general knowledge depends. We 

additional activity superior to that engaged-in the two or more 
existing impressions. This activity must hold the two separate 
Impressions together and ■ discern the relation of likeness of 
nnlikeness between them. 

** Mental Seiemn, Ttk 11. e. v. 
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attend to those features of our figure which are common to 
all the class, and we omit the rest. Our demonstration 
proceeds solely from the attribute or group of attributes 
which are eontained in the concept of the species of figure 
with which we deal; and if we allow any accidental qualities 
to intrude, our proof may become at once vitiated. It is, of 
course, indisputable that we cannot picture by the itmgination 
length separated from the line, or surface from the plane; 
but this does not prevent us from thinking the length whilst 
we ignore the other qualities. When I prove a thesis in 
geometry regarding the length of some line, I fix my attention 
solely on the length of the imperfect line before me, although 
of course my senses must apprehend it as possessing breadth. 
Now, this act of attention is a thous’ht, a cognition presenting 
to me that something which forms the subject of my elaborate 
demonstration. This thought is a universal idea; and the 
denial either of its abstract character or of its real objective 
foundation anniliilates the science of Geometry. 

Even such a thoroughgoing sensationalist as G. H. Lewes 
fully realizes this. He completely admits that the view of 
Mill and Dr. Bain would render mathematical science indis¬ 
tinguishable from a series of useless propositions deduced 
from a collection of artificial definitions and arbitrary pos¬ 
tulates. As his remarks on the point are fairly accurate, and 
afford an effective refutation of his school, we may cite them 
here “To the geometer the circle is not a round figure 
visible by his eye, but a figure visible by his mind in which 
all the radii from the centre are absolutely equal; it is not this 
particular circle, it is the ideal circle.” •• Again : “ The objects 
of mathematical study are reals in the same degree as that in 
which the objects of any other science are reals. Although 
they axe.abstractions, we must not suppose them to be 
imaginary, if by imaginary be meant unreal, not objective. 
They are intelligibles of sensibles; abstractions which have their 
concretes in real objects. The line and the surface exist, and 
have real properties, just as the planet, the crystal, and the 
animal exist and have real properties. It is often said, ‘ The 
point without length or breadth, the line without breadth, 
and the surface without thickness are imaginary; they are 
fictions, no such things exist in reality.’ This is true, but 
misleading. These things are fictions, biU they have a real 
existence, though not in the insulation of ideal form, for no idea 
exists out of the mind. These abstractions are the limits of 
concretes. Every time we look on a pool of water we see a 
surface without thickness, every tfine we look on a party- 

** PrMems^ Lift and Mind, Vol. I. p. 344, 
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coloured sur&ce we see a line without breadth as the limit 
of each colour. Both surface and line as mathematically 
defined are unimaginable, for we cannot form images of them, 
cannot picture them detached; bui that which 4^ unpicturable 
may be conceivable, and the abstraction which is impossible to 
perception and imagination is easy to conception. It is thus that 
sensibles are raised to intelligibles, and the constructions of 
science—conceptions—^take the place of perceptions. But the 
hold on reality is not loosened by this process. When we 
consider solely the direction of a line we are dealing with a 
feet of Nature, just as we are dealing with a fact of Nature 
when we perform the abstraction of considering the move¬ 
ment of a body irrespective of any other relations. ... Not 
only is it misleading to call the objects of Mathematics 
imaginary, it is also incorrect to call them generalizations. 
They are abstractions of intuitions. Any particular line we 
draw has breadth, any particular circle is imperfect; con¬ 
sequently generalized lines and circles {scil. by imagination 
=generic images) must have breadth and imperfection. 
Whereas the line or circle which we intuit mathematically 
is an abstraction from which breadth or imperfection has 
dropped, and the figures we intuit are these figures under the 
form of the limit.” ” 

So much for Dr. Bain's denial of abstract conceptions and 
universal relations. His definition of length as “ the name 
of one or more things agreeing in this property,” illustrates 
well the violence that must be done to common language 
and common thought in order to adapt them to the needs of 
the Sensist Psychology. Length is not the name of things — 
the fishing-rod, the piece of string, and the River Thames— 
any more than motion is the name of the steam-engine, the 
swallow, and the perambulator. It is simply the name of a 
common property which the mind can consider and reason 
about “ irrespective of any other relations.” It is quite true 
that we cannot form a sensuous image or phantasm of a 
circle except of some particular colour, size, &c., and it is 
also true that the intellect cannot elicit a universal idea with¬ 
out the presence of a concrete image; but given this latter, we 
can contemplate in thought the specific or universal features 
abstracting from those which are individual. 

The comparative or judicial activi^ of intellect Dr. Bain 
resolves into the Law of Rdativity. “ The Principle of Rela¬ 
tivity, or the necessity of change in order to our being con¬ 
scious, is the groundwork of Thought, Intellect, Knowledge, as 
well as of Feeling. . . . We know heat only in the transition 

* M. 430, 43X. 
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from cold and vice versd., . . Relativity in this senw applied to 
thought coincides with the power of discrimination . . . the 
sense or feeling of difference which is one of the constituents 
of intelligence. ... We do not know any one thing pf itself, 
but only the difference between it and another thing; the 
present sensation of beat is, in fret, a difference from the 
|)receiling cold." “The really fundamental separation of 
the Intellect is into three facts called (i) Discrimination, the 
sense, feeling, or consciousness of difference, (z) Similarity, 
the feeling or consciousness of agreement, and (3) Re¬ 
tentiveness, or the power of memory or acquisition. These 
three functions, however, much as they are mingled in our 
mental operations are yet totally distinct properties, and 
each the groundwork of a distinct structure. . . . They are 
the Intellect, the whole Intellect, and notlung but the 
Intellect” , 

Against Mr. Bain’s statement of the alleged Law of 
Relativity numerous serious difficulties have been urged:’* 
this question, however, does not seem to us of very grave 
philosophical importance. But his attempted reduction of 
Intellect to a mere phase of that law lies open to the fatal 
objection that he confounds in the crudest manner two 

>• Mr. I. Ward has forcibly argued against the supposed law: 

(1) That the axiom, Idem semper seniire et non sentire ad idem recidunt, 
though a truism in reference to the totality of mental life, or to con¬ 
sciousness as a whole, is false as regards many individual impressions. 

(2) That the suggested illustrations, e.g. insensibility to continuous 
motion, temperature, pressure of the air, &c., are cases of physio¬ 
logical, not psychical habituation, and so are not constant mental 
impressions at all. {3) That “constant impressions" in the form 
of “fixed ideas■’ are the very reverse of a "blank." (4) That if 
every feeling'were “ two-fold " or a “ transition," a man surrounded 
by a blue sky and ocean, or passing from a neutral to a positive 
state of consciousness, must oie unaware of any impression at alt, 
which is not the fact. (5) There is, too, the old difficulty of 
Buridan's ass. (6) Moreover differences, which are themselves real 
presentations or objects of apprehension, are cognized, e,g. degrees 
of variation in shade, pitch, pressure, &c., and therefore presuppose 
the perception of the absolute terms. Mr. Ward also rightly traces 
Dr. Haines confusion on this subject to his ignoring the difference 
between the mere successive or simultaneous occurrence of two related 
feelings, and the intellectual perception of their relation. (“ Psychology," 
Bncycl. Brit, gth Edit.)_ A still more fundamental objection in 
our view is that the primitive act both of sense and intellect is 
not comparative at all, but simply apprehensive. The first cognition 
of the intellect is the being of the object, " that ia a being" or 
" something is.” But of this more hereafter. 
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essentially distinct things—cajiacity for discriminable feelings, 
and the power of discriminating between them. His 
language about the so-called “ facts ” of discrimination 
ignores the radical diversity between the mere occurrence 
of unlike feelings and the comparative act of the higher 
faculty by which that unlikeness is cognized. Transition 
from one feeling to the other, change from one state of 
consciousness to another, is very different from the intel¬ 
lectual act of attention by which we may and do at 
times recognize that transition, and compare those states. 
Among low stages of animal life we frequently find the 
keenest susceptibility to different sensations. But the 
intellectual perception of them as different is wanting. The 
same objection applies to his treatment of the “fact" of 
agreement. As regards the third “ fact" or “ function ” he 
is even less happy. “ Retentiveness ” strictly understood 
means simply the persistence in the mind or body of a dis¬ 
position towards the re-excitation of a state which has once 
occurred. Now this capability of conservation or resuscitation 
is not a specially intellectual or cognitive property at all. If, 
however, it is to be interpreted more largely as involving 
recognition and equivalent to “ memory,” then it is clearly not 
simple or ultimate in Dr. Bain’s sense, but is in part made up 
of the “ fact" or cognition of agreement. 

Mr..Sully, whose Outlines of Psychology constitutes at 
present probably the most popular work of the Sensisf 
school, seems to have clearly recognized the inadequacy of 
the account of our knowledge given by previous representa¬ 
tives. In chapters ix. x. of that work he analyzes and 
describes the process of thinking. Some of his remarks 
there appear to ns very accurate; but usually when this is 
the case they are completely inconsistent with his Sensa¬ 
tionalist assumption that “ all mental activity is of one and 
the same kind throughout its manifold phases.” (p. a6.) *• We 

** The phrase "manifold phases” is happily vague; but in 
substance Mr. Sully adopts the sensist principle that at bottom 
eM mental life is essentially of one kind —sensuous consciousness. How 
the admission of a power of " active self-direction ’’ (p. 73) and of 
those various activities involved in comparison of impressions, 
cognition of relations, and reflexion on states of self (cc. ix. x.) is 
to be reconciled with this view, he does not attempt to explain. 
For our own part, we cannot easily imagine a more fundamental 
difference in kind than that between the sensibility exhibited in 
passive sensations awakened by the reception of concrete im¬ 
pressions, and the active and reflexive energies exerted in reflexive 
attention to, and comparison of, these impressions. If there is a 
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can only cite a few typical phrases which will nevertheless 
sufficiently justify our observations: “ All thinking is repre¬ 
sentation like imagination, but it is of a different kind.*’ 
“ Thinking deals with abstract qualities of things—^that is, 
aspects common to them and many other things, e.g. the 
possession of life.” 

These statements are true, but directly opposed to 
Nominalism, involved in Sensism, and frankly accepted by 
Mr. Bain. If “ thinking is representation like imagination, 
but of a different kind," and if “ abstract qualities of things, 
that is, aspects common to them and many other things," 
can be thus represented in thought, then evidently the Sensist 
tenet that there can be really no general notions or concepts, 
and that the only thing which is universal is the word or 
name, is abandoned. Again: thinking, “like the simpler 
forms of cognition, consists in discrimination and assimi¬ 
lation, in detecting differences and agreements,” but “ it is 
of a higher kind involving much more activity of mind. . . . 
All thinking involves comparison. ... By an act of com¬ 
parison is meant the voluntary direction of the attention to 
two or more objects at the same moment, or in immediate 
succession, with a view to discover differences or agreements." 
This power he holds to be beyond that of even intelligent 
brutes. Here, again, the description is correct, but utterly 
incompatible with the empirical conception of the mind as a 
mere collection of impressions. 

In treating of the nature and origin of the universal 
idea, Mr. Sully unfortunately at times lapses back into 
the old exploded method of confounding the intellectual 
concept with the phantasm of the imagination, though 
he seems .occasionally to have grasped the distinction 
between them. He defines the concept as “the repre¬ 
sentation in our minds answering to a general name, 
such as soldier, man, animal.” But, “what is in the 
mind is a kind of composite image formed by the fusion or 
coalescence of many nnages of single objects, in which 
individual differences are blurred, and only the common 

mind in the sense of a real unity, an abiding energy, endowed with 
intellectual or spiritual as well as sensuous powers, then it is con¬ 
ceivable that such a mind should be capable of reacting through its 
superior faculty, and of attending to, comparing, and reflecting 
upon the sensuous imp.ossions which it has received. But if ail 
mental life is essentially one in kind, and the mind itself but the 
series of sensuous states, then, where this active self-direction and 
this reflexive comparing force is to come from, we confess 
onrselves unable to concsivo. 
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features stand out prominently . . . this may be called a 
t}rpical or generic image.” Now, this so-called “generic 
image” is as distinct from the general concept proper as is 
the individual image. It is merely a confused phantasm, or 
rather a series of fleeting phantasms in which some of the 
individualizing notes are dimmed. The word man or right- 
angled-triangle calls up in the imagination a succession of 
obscure unsteady representations which reproduce the out¬ 
lines and common parts of a number of objects pertaining to 
the class; but the universal idea or concept is something 
quite different. It is stable; it may be grasped clearly, while 
the generic image is confused; it is truly universal, it really 
applies to all possible members of the class. When the 
mathematician demonstrates that “ the sum of the squares 
of the sides of a right-angled triangle are equal to the square 
of the hypothenuse,” or the moral philosopher, that “ man is 
a free moral being responsible for his actions,” what is 
signified by the words “ man ” and “ right angled triangle ” 
is neither the oral word nor the congeries of phantasms 
styled the “ generic image,” nor yet some particular indi¬ 
vidual, but the general notion, the intellectual concept, or 
rather the essential nature realized in the various individuals 
of the species, and apprehended in the abstract thought.*® 

The Origin of Necessary Truths: Associationist 
Theory. —Besides universal concepts, necessary truths and 
especially those which have been called synthetic a priori 
judgments have been advanced in proof of the existence of 
a supra-sensuous faculty. Examples of these are the axioms 
of mathematics : “ Two things which are equal to a third 
are (necessarily) equ^l to each other; ” “ Equals added 
to equals give equals; ” “ Two straight lines cannot inclose 
a space; ” the principle of causality: “ Nothing can begin to 
exist without a cause;” and also self-evident ethical maxims: 
“ Right ought to be done; ” “ Ingratitude is wrong,” and 
so on. These judgments, we maintain, affirm necessary 
and universal truths. They must hold always and every¬ 
where, even in the most distant parts of the universe. God 
cannot infiringe them. The peculiar necessary character of 
these propositions Kant sought to explain, as we have seen, 
by the hypotheses of subjective forms or laws inherent in 

* The inadequacy of the generalized image to furnish a basis 
for science is clearly perceived by Lewes in the passage cited some 
pages back. The reader will find a detailed treatment of the 
“ common phantasm ” or generic image ” in the volume on 
Logie, G. 7 (present aeries). Cf. also Kleutgea, op. dt. 18 o?, 
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the constitution of the mind. Empiricism endeavours to 
account for this necessity by mental association. The 
axioms are, it is asserted, mere generalizations from con¬ 
tinuous experience. They have been reached by observa¬ 
tion and comparison of the empirical facts around us, and 
they may be legitimately extended by inference tliroughout 
the world of our experience, but beyond this we cannot assert 
that they must hold. In distant stars 24-3 may equal 4. 

Historically, Hume was the first to try to systematically 
account for the necessity of these judgments by sensuous 
experience. Our conviction as to the necessity of the 
principle of causality, and our belief in the reality of some 
sort of influx of the cause into the effect, he explains as the 
result of custom. Reiterated observation of one event follow¬ 
ing another begets the delusion that there is some sort of 
nexus between them, while there is really nothing but succes¬ 
sion. Later sensationalists with much ingenuity extended 
the application of this principle; and the Law of Inseparable, 
Indissoluble, or Irresistible Association was claimed to be an 
instrument capable of accounting for all our most important 
intellectual principles. The leading modern representative 
of the school on this question is J. S. Mill. In his Logic, and 
in his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, he pro¬ 
pounded and defended the doctrine that all so-called 
necessary truths, mathematical axioms among the rest, are 
merely generalizations from sensuous experience, and their 
seemingly necessary character is only an instance of in¬ 
separable or irresistible association between the ideas of the 
subject and predicate, which is created by their repeated 
conjunction. Dr. Bain adopts the same view, but speaks 
in the most confused manner of the various doctrines 
opposed to .the Empirical theory.® 

" Cf. Mental Science, Bk. 1 . c. 6 . He there mixes up in an 
astonishing fashion the hypothesis of innate ideas, the Kantian 
system of a priori forms, and the intuitional theory as held by writers 
like Dr. Ward, Dr. M'Cosh, and the great majority of modern 
anti-phenomenists. The innate hypothesis maintains that the mind 
is endowed from its birth with a disposition to evolve these cogni¬ 
tions purely from its own nature. External occurrences may be the 
occasion, but they really contribute nothing towards the genesis of 
these principles. Innatism differs from the Kantian view by 
ascribing real extra-mental validity to these first truths. The 
intuitional theory teaches, indeed, that the mind is endowed with a 
native faculty for the apprehension of such verities, but it denies 
thaU^ they are purely subjective contributions. They have their 
origin in experience, but neithm: their necessity nor universality are 
based npon mere reiteration of experience. The human intellect 
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The Associationist doctrine will be best exhibited by 
a few citations from Mill, on Mathematical truths: 
“What is the ground for our belief in (mathematical) 
axioms ? What is the evidence on which they rest ? They 
are experimental truths, generalizations from experience." -’* 
Accordingly it follows “that demonstrative sciences (e.g. 
Geometry) are all without exception inductive sciences; that 
their evidence is that of experience.’’ They cannot be 
legitimately extended to “ distant stellar regions,’’ for we arc 
not justified in assuming the uniformity of nature far 
iieyond our experience, and axioms based on such experience 
are limited tc the regions where we know such uniformity to 
prevail.®® The “ feeling of necessity ’’ with which mathe¬ 
matical and metaphysical axioms are affirmed, is a product 
of association. To say that a proposition is necessary is 
another way of saying that its contradictory is ■nconceivat)lc; 
and this is precisely the effect to be expected from a.ssocia- 
fion. “We should probably be able to conceive a round 
square as easily as a hard square or a heav_y square, if 
it were not that in our uniform experience at the moment 
when a thing begins to be round it ceases to be square, so that 
the beginning of one impression is inseparably associated 
with the departure of the other. . . . We cannot conceive 
two and two as five, because an inseparable association 
compels us to conceive it as four. . . . And we should 
probably have no difficulty in putting together the two ideas 
supposed to be incompatible («.g. round and square, &c.), if 
(jur experience had not first inseparably associated one with 
the contradictory of the otlicr.”®* Many such inseparable 
associations are, admittedly, effected by experience. Dark¬ 
ness is necessarily associated in the minds of children and 
timid persons with terror. We cannot revisit the scenes 

or reason, when an appropriate object is presented to it, is 
capable of perceiving certain necessary relations holding between 
subject and predicate. It then enounces the proposition .ns 
necessary, because it is compelled not by any a priori form or 
innate idea, but by the objective necessity of the relation which is seen 
to hold is the reality. 

” Cf. Logic, Bk. II. c. V. g 4. It should not be forgotten that the 
genesis and validity of a belief are different questions. Still, as we 
have before urged, they are often intimately connected, and the 
range and application of a conviction may vitally depend on the 
mode of its cnigin—a truth which the reader will perceive by 
comparing the Kantian, Empiricist, and Intuitional theorise. 

■ Logic, Bk III. c. xvi. g 4. 

** Exam, (and Edit.) pp. 68,69. 
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of particular events without recalling them. The ancienta 
could not conceive people living at the Antipodes, from their 
habitual experience that objects so situated would fall off. 
Now, mathematical axioms and the other primary truths are 
perpetually forcing themselves on our notice, and are con¬ 
sequently eminently calculated to generate subjective 
necessities of the character ascribed to them. It is, therefore, 
illogical to postulate any other origin for these truths, since, 
like all the rest of our knowledge, they can be accounted for 
by association and sensuous experience. We have stated 
the doctrine of Associationism upon this subject at length, 
because it was considered for a number of years to be the 
I'jicatest achievement of the Sensist school, and because its 
imtcnability, in spite of all the ingenuity devoted to its 
(■laboration, shows the utter insulhciency of the Empirical 
theory of knowledge. 

(1) In the first place the term inconceivable, as has been 
pointed out by every successive writer on the subject, is 
grievously abused. This word may signify among other 
meanings, (a) unpicturahle by the imagination, e.g., red by the 
blind; (6) incredible, though not intrinsically impossible, e.g., 
a race of horned horses; (e) positively unthinkable, in the 
sense that the proposition so characterized is seen to be 
necessarily false. Now, throughout Mill’s whole treatment 
of the question, even after hostile criticism had forced him to 
advert to the ambiguity, he confounds these various meanings 
of the term in a manner which fatally vitiates his reasoning. 
Frequency of association may beget in the mind an incapacity 
to sejrarate two states of consciousness, and long continued 
experi(mce or absemee of experiem e may make something 
inconceivable in the sense of (a) or (6), which is not so in that 
of (c). In ■afliniiing that two things, each equal to a third, 
must alw.ays and everywhere equal each other, that 2-h3= 
4+1, or, that whatever begins to exist must have a cause, we 
enounce a judgment the reversal of which is not merely 
inconceivable through an incapacity of the mind; it is 
positively perceived to be absolutely impossible. 

(2) To titc assertion that the “peculiar feeling of necessity ’’ 
which marks these axioms is just what would be produced by 
association, we reply that it is not a matter of subjective 
feeling at all, but an intelligent insight of objective necessity. 
In my present mental and bodily constitution I am necessarily 
pained by extreme heat or cold. I am forced to feel certain 
tastes as agreeable or the opposite; and I cannot imagine 
sensations afforded by a different set of faculties from those 
with which man is endowed. But reflexion tells me that this 
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necessity or incapacity is subjective. The facts might be 
reversed. On the other hand, in contemplating the proposi¬ 
tion that two things which are each equal to a third must be 
equal to each other, I am conscious not merely that I must 
believe this truth, like any contingent experience, but also 
that it must objectively and necessarily be so; that it can 
never be reversed. 

(3) Again, many of these necessary truths are perceived 
to be such too early in life and too rapidly to be ex¬ 
plained by accumulated experience. Mill was driven to 
illogically abandon the doctrine that it is by real experience of 
external nature we are gradually convinced that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space, and to adopt the intuitional 
theory that by reflexion on the ideas of straight lines we 
can I'orin that judgment. His attempted justification was 
that the clearness with which the imagination can depict 
geometrical figures rivals that of actual experience; but this 
certainly does not hold for many arithnn^tical and algebraical 
judgments.*® The proposition that 4-1-5=6+3, when once 
clearly comprehended in a single experiment, is cognized to 
be necessarily true, though we may never have noticed the 
fact, or juxtaposed these ideas before in our life. Similarly, 
the still more universal truth x + i+y~i=x+y. The pro¬ 
position that a trilateral figure must be triangular, is also 
seen to be necessarily true, as soon as it is reflected upon, 
although these ideas may never previously have been com¬ 
pared. 

(4) On the other hand, there are numerous cases where 
two facts have been uniformly conjoined throughout our 
entire experience, and yet they are not apprehended by the 
mind as necessarily connected. I have, tor instance, always 
found fire possessed of the property of warmth, yet I can easily 
believe that this property can be susj)ended or separated 
from it, “ while by mere consideration of the ideas,” without 
having once experienced some particular mathematical truth, 
such as that 2+q—2+8, “I am convinced that not even 
Omnipotence could overthrow that equality . . . that which 
I have never experienced I regard as necessary; that which 
I have habitually and unexceptionally experienced, I regard as 
contingent. Most certainly, therefore, mere constant uniform 
experience cannot possibly account, as Mr. Mill thinks it does, 
for the mind’s conviction of self-evident necessity.” ** 

” Cf. Dr. Ward’s Philosophy of Theism, Vol. 1. pp. 55, seq., where 
thisjpoint is effectively urged. 

" Ward, op. cit. pp. 49, 50. Cf. also Dr. M’Cosh, Exam. 
MiU, cc. >i. lit. 
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Ev.olutionist Theory. —^The Sensist teaching on the 
origin of necessary tniths has assumed a fresh shape in the 
hands of those writers of the school who maintain the human 
intellect to have been evolved from that of a non-rational 
animal. In its present garb the theory claims to possess the 
combined merits of the hypotheses of innate ideas, of a 
priori forms of thought, and of inseparable association, while it 
escapes their deficiencies. Mr. Herbert Spencer is the leading 
advocate of the new form of the old creed. In his view 
axiomatic tnillis, both scientific and moral, are products of 
experience extending back tlirongh the history of the race. 
The so-called necessities of thought have been produced by 
association working not merely through the short life of the 
individual, but away back through the millions of generations 
of ancestors which have intervened between man and the 
original protozoa. Mental associations contracted in the 
exjjorience of each individual modify his organism. These 
modifications are transmitted by heredity, and appear in the 
offspring as mental tendencies or predispositions. They 
continue to accumulate and increase in every successive 
generation, until the intellectual deposit takes final shape 
as a necessarjc taw of thought or a form of the mind. Space, 
time, causality, duty, are complex notions which have been 
elaborated during the long ages of ancestral experience. 
“They have arissen from the organized and consolidated expe¬ 
rience of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed their 
slowly developed nervous organizations ... till they (».«. 
mental acquisitions embodied in nervous modifications) prac¬ 
tically became forms of thought apparently independent of 
experience.”*^ 

” Letter of Mr. Spencer to Mill, given in Bain's Mental and Moral 
Science, p. 722. The points of agreement and opposition between 
the evolutionist and other theories of knowledge regarding the 
origin and nature of these primary truths and ideas are worth 
noting: A. The evolutionist maintains. (1) the existence of obscure 
innate ideas or cognitions, as (z) an organic inheritance, (3) from a 
previous living being, (4) of a lower grade, (5) but originally 
acquired by sensuous experience, (6) during a vast period, and 
therefore of eminent validity within the field of possible experience: 

B. Plato upheld (i) innate ideas or cognitions, as (2) faint spiritual 
vestiges (3) of n previous life, (4) of a higher grade, but (5) not derived 
from sensuous experience, (6) and therefore of eminent validity: 

C, Descartes and Leibnitz defended (i) innate ideas or cognitions, as 
(z) Divinely implanted in the mind m a potential condition, {3) and 
therefore of eminent validity: 0 . Kant holds (i) innate forms, (2) 
antecedent to and conditioning all experience, (3) and therefore 
formally necessary within the field of pt^ble experience, bat (4) of 
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The eagerness with which the new theory has been received 
by disciples of the Sensist school shows how utterly inadequate 
the old Associationist view was felt to be, even among the 
circle of its own advocates. Yet careful examination of the 
subject has convinced us that the solitary argumentative 
superiority the new doctrine possesses over its parent is that 
of removmg the question from the region of rational dis¬ 
cussion, and situating it where proof and disproof are alike 
impossible. This, however, is hardly an excellence which 
the empiricist can consistently admire. The only criterion 
which he recognizes is that of experience; the first condition 
of a h3q>othesis, capability of verification. Now, there is no 
theory, however wild, that has ever been broached on the 
subject—not even that of the ante-natal existence of the soul 
conjured up by the poetic fancy of Plato—which is more 
utterly beyond the possibility of scientific proof than the 
new doctrine. If it has to be admitted by positivist psycho¬ 
logists that it is practically impossible to get reliable evidence 
concerning the earlier mental states of the infant, it can hardly 
be disputed that the nature and development of the intellectual 
and emotional faculties of our remote ancestors of pre-human 
times are completely shut out from our ken.*** Geology and 
Palxontology may throw light on the anatomic structure of 
the earlier forms of animal life, but their mental endowments 
cannot be deduced from their fossil remains. Consequently, 
any hypothesis put forward as to the character and growth 
of the notion of space, time, causality, and morality in the 
alleged transitional species of past ages is as much outside 
the pale of science, as are the habits and customs of the 
natives of Sirius. The earlier sensationists, defective though 
their system was, at all events appealed in great part to a 
tribunal befose which evidence could be tendered, and they 
at least professed to base their creed upon the facts of human 
consciousness; but, as Dr. Martim an forcibly urges, “ their 
modem followers take refuge from this strong light in an 
earlier twilight where nobody can tell exactly what goes 
on. ... If Hobbes, as often happens, gives us a piece of 
droll psychology, every one who knows himself can tell 
whether it is trae or false, and lay his finger on any distortion 

no real validity as applied to things-in-themselves : E. Associationism 
denies innate ideas in any form, and ascribes the necessity of these 
special cognitions to the continuous experience of the individual’s 
own life. 

This is admitted by some writers fA the Sensist school. Cf. 
Croom Robertson, " Axioms,” Encyel. Brit. (9th Edit.); also Solly, 
Sensation and Intuition, ‘gp. to—13. 
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It contains. If Darwin describes the inward conflict of an 
extinct baboon, he paints a fancy picture of what remains 
for ever without a witness.” 

Furthermore, the doctrine of transmitted hereditary ex- 
|)erience as applied to necessary truths rests on a profound 
psychological misinterpretation of their character. It is 
credible that an instinct, or a tendency towards a particular 
sj)ecies of emotion or action can be inherited, but the in¬ 
tuition of necessary truths is something essentially different. 
We have before pointed out that we do not apprehend the 
necessity of an axiom from any blind incapacity or negative 
limitation of thought; on the contrary, it is the translucent 
self-evidence of the truth itself which extorts assent. We 
may in our present constitution be necessarily pained by 
extreme cold and heat, we may necessarily relish honey, or 
enjoy the scent of the rose, yet that these things are necessarily 
so for all conscitmsness we do not judge; but, that two things 
each equal to a third are equal to each other, we not only 
necessarily affirm, but affirm as necessarily holding in all 
being, and for all intelligence. Assent to self-evident axioms 
is, then, not a blind instinct due to habit either inherited or 
aetjuired, but a rational apprehension of intelligible relations 
objectively true. 

Again, the hypothesis is exposed to the objection, qtiod 
nimis probat nihil prohat. If it is true that ancestral experience 
has been transmitted in this way, we ought to find (a) innate 
cognitions of a large number of other phenomena, and (6) 
a more perfect knowledge of space and other native endow- 
meuts in the human infant than in young animals of inferior 
species. Now as regards (6), although we do not see sufficient 
evidence for denying to babies an intuitive though vague 
perception of extension, it would seem to be certainly estab¬ 
lished that chickens and young pigs apprehend space from 
the first with an accuracy scarcely attained by the fully 
developed man. As for («), if it is true that the peculiar 
feature of necessity pertaining to these truths is due to the 
uniform experience of our ancestors, registered and trans¬ 
mitted in nervous tissue, it is not easy to see why such 
judgments as that “ fire burns,” “ stones fall to the ground, 
and sink in water," ‘‘ timber floats,” “ night follows day,” 
and the like, have not a similar character. These proposi¬ 
tions must represent a pretty uniform experience of our 
ancestors for a long way back in the series, while the number 
of occasions on which it was cognized that 7+5=3+9, or 
the number of times when the idea of “ trilateral ” was com- 

» Types o/EtkiaU Theories, Vol. II. p. 340. 
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pared with that of “triangular "and found to be conjoined in 
experience, cannot in the pre-mathematical age have been 
very frequent; yet the former are perceived to be contingent, 
the latter necessary. 

Another difficulty may be urged as to the nature of that 
experience which generates these mental forms. What is 
the “environmei'it,” the “cosmos,” that has been gradually 
creating these necessities of thought ? All forms of sensism 
logically reduce space and extension to muscular feelings. 
Such a “cosmos” is, however, obviously of too shadowy a 
character for the needs of evolutionism. Mr Spencer, 
indeed, here postulates an infinite unknowable energy as 
eternal, but other disciples, such as Mr. Sully, though 
sympathetic on many points, look upon this assumption as 
a surviving relic of the vulgar anthropomorphic instinct.* 
Anyhow the difficulty remains: do these necessities which 
get translated into our consciousness condition that objective 
energy in itself? If so, then we would seem to have got the 
admission of objective necessary truth which holds for all 
being, and which reveals itself to the mind.®* If not, what 
right is there for assuming that the action of this eternal 
energy was universally uniform throughout all past time? 
There remains, finally, the insuperable objection that the 
soul being a spiritual principle, as we will prove hereafter, 
cannot have been inherited from non-ratiunal animals. 

Intoitionalist Doctrine. —The true view lies between 
Innatism and Empiricism. Although all knowledge starts 
from experience, it is false to assert that all axioms are 
mere formula summing up a gathered experience, whether of 
the individual or the race, and that our knowledge is limited 
to the range of such experience. Necessary trullis may be 
either self-evident or deduced from such by demonstratiou. 
To the ordinary human mind the theorems of Euclid are 
examples of the second class. The self-evident necessary 
truths which comprise the various axioms are discerned by 
rational or intellectual intuition : that is, by simple consideration 
of the objects of thought about which they are affirmed. 

J ustus we are capable of perceiving contingent impressioiis 
y sense, we have also the power of apprehending the natures 
of things, and the necessary relations which these involve by 
the intellect. These intellectual intuitions start from com¬ 
parison exerted in singular instances, and it is only later on 
by a deliberately reflex act that the universal truth which 

* Sensation and Intuition, pp. 20 — 2a. 

■ Cf. Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theories, Vol. II. pp. 356 — 338. 
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these particular cases contain is formally generalized. I do 
not begin by an intuitive recognition of the abstract uni¬ 
versal trutli, What is greater than the greater is greater than 
the less; but, observing A to be greater than B, which I 
also know to be greater than C, I intuitively recognize 
as a self-evident necessary truth that A must be greater 
than C, becoming at the same time implicitly aware of 
the universal principle exemplified. Afterwards, by a deli¬ 
berately rellexive act, I elevate this implicit cognition to the 
.•■ank f)f the exidicit or formally universal truth —every such 
A must he greater than C. I have thus reached the Axiom 
without a protracted comparison of a large number of A’s 
with C’s. The process is similar in the discovery of the 
Principles of Contradiction and Cansality. Neither is a mere 
generalization from a mnltitude of observations, and neither 
is held in an abstract form by the child. But apprehending 
by the intellect, in the one case “ this thing beginning to 
exist,” and, in the other, ‘‘this being or this thing existing,” 
and the universal truths illustrated, there is needed only an 
easy effort of reflexion upon the notions employed in the 
singular comparison to intuitively recognize the Axiom. 
Afterwards in complicated reasonings I may recur to the 
general rule to justify a particular step about which I am 
dubious, but the relation is first apprehended in the singular 
experience.®^ Truths of this character are rightly termed 
transundental. They are not limited to the field of observed 
phenomena. They underlie and extend beyond experience, 
and they constitute a body of knowledge of an entirely distinct 
order from that comprised in the experiential sciences. 

We have now discussed the leading erroneous theories 
concerning intellectual ideas and axiomatic truths. Moreover, 
although the exposition of the true doctrine on this second 
question would from a logical point of view more appro¬ 
priately follow our treatment of conception in the next 
chapter, it has, neveitheless, seemed to us on the whole more 
convenient to deal at length with the subject here, confining 
ourselves to a very brief remark there. We will next proceed 
to that solution of the first question which seems to us to 
best harmonize with the facts. Our experience shows us that 
the objects of cognition are of two essentially distinct kinds, 
the om; universal, abstract, or necessary; the other concrete, 
individual, and contingent. These different elements reveal 

“ Cf. Dr. M'Cosh’s Intuitions of Mind, Bk. I. Pt. I. c. ii. §§ 3, 4. 
For an admirable exposition of the scholastic doctrine regard¬ 
ing the nature and origin of axiomatic truths, cf. Kleutgen, op. cit. 
SJ a8»—309. 
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themselves to different faculties, the one intellectual 01 
spiritual, the other sensuous or organic. Still, although the 
soul is endowed with apprehensive powers of two orders 
essentially distinct, these are not to be conceived as two 
entities or members standing apart from each other, and 
merely accidentally united by a common bond. They are, on 
the contrary, two properties, two functions, or rather two 
capabilities of the same substantial principle. The mind is a 
unity, in fact it is the type for us of every other unity; but 
nevertheless it is the source of distinct species of activity. 
The problem, then, to be solved, as apprehended by the most 
profound and penetrating of Greek minds, and by the acute 
thinkers of the middle ages, was: How are sensuous and 
intellectual knowledge related ? how do the higher and lower 
activities reciprocally act on each other? how does the 
affection of organic sensibility excite the spiritual faculty to 
thought 7 

The literature on the nature and origin of Necessary 
Truth is abundant. Essays i, 3, 4, and 5, in Dr. Ward’s Phihsophy 
vf Tktim, Vd. I. are exhaustive. CL also Dr, M'Cosh, Exam, of Mill, 
cc. xi. xii. and Intuitions of Mini, passim; and Mr. Courtney's 
MetaphysUs of Mill, cc. vU. vtii. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONCEPTION. ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL IDEAS 
(continued). THE peripatetic doctrine. 

The object of the Aristotelian theory of Intellectual 
A bstraction is, as we have observed, to explain the 
mutual relations of the sensitive and intellectual 
functions of the human mind in the elaboration of 
knowledge. It is thus a hypothesis put forward to 
account for certain well established facts, and its 
value is to be estimated, like that of other hypo¬ 
theses, by its success in the interpretation of the 
phenomena. Whatever be its worth—^and we believe 
it to be vastly superior to every other attempt to 
solve the difficulty—it of course stands on quite a 
different level from that of the tenet, that intellect 
is essentially different from sense. This latter we 
believe to be a demonstrated truth, while the 
former can only be fairly described as a probable 
or plausible theory. 

We say this in order that the reader may 
understand the relative importance of the two 
doctrines. There might be a danger lest certain 
minds feeling dissatisfied with the scholastic treat¬ 
ment of the secondary question, should, through 
want of clearly recognizing its subordinate character, 
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suppose that the validity of the primary article of 
the system was thereby vitiated. This would be a 
lamentable evil, and we deem it a matter of con¬ 
siderable moment, that the relative importance of 
different tenets forming part of the teaching of the 
great doctors of the middle ages should be rightly 
apprehended. Modern writers, with most super¬ 
ficial information regarding mediaeval thought, are 
in the habit of profoundly mistaking the weigdit 
assigned to different questions. Consequently, they 
would make the grand fabric of the whole scliolastic 
system stand or fall with a few ingenious and very 
speculative solutions of subtle metaphysical pro¬ 
blems of comparatively inferior significance. Having 
premised these remarks, we will briefly sketch the 
theory of the abstractive activity'*■ of the intellect, 
adopted from Aristotle by the schoolmen. 


Peripatetic Theory of Intellectual Ab¬ 
straction. —This system starts from the truth 
already established, that the cognitive powers of the 
mind are of two orders essentially distinct. Sense 
ifuadriavi) is the lower; Intellect (vow?) is the higher. 
The formal object of sense is some concrete pheno- 

* It should be noted that the schoolmen employed the words 
abstraction, and, to abstract, in the converse signiQcalion ol tlmt 
which has prevailed since Kant. With modern writers intellecuinl 
abstraction primarily signifies the ignoring or omission of the attri¬ 
butes not attended to; with the schoolmen it was understood to 
primarily mean the positive side of the operation—the assumption 
by the mind of the part selected, of the attributes which art 
attended to. A process of abstraction, therefore, formerly signi¬ 
fied the tabing up of something. Now it would signify the neglect 
of something. (Cf. Logic, present series, pp. 102—10.1). The old 
usage was etymologictilly the more accurate, but as the modern 
practice has become now virtually universal we have followed it 
ourselves outside of the present chapter. Cf. C. xili- 
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menon, or some quality of a material thing; that of 
the intellect is the being or essence® of things. In 
other words, sense is directly percipient of some in¬ 
dividual accident, whilst intellect apprehends the 
being of the object. Sense is a passive capacity 
requiring to be determined from without. Intel¬ 
lect is partly passive {vow 'nra6rjTiic6<s, iniellectus 
patiem vel possibilis), and partly active {vow irovtjTi.Kw, 
intellecius agens). However, these diverse names 
denote merely different aspects of the same mental 
power. The former designates intellect as suscep¬ 
tible of modifications, the latter indicates the intel¬ 
lect as the agency which effects this self-modification. 

At the beginning of life the mind possesses no 
knowledge; there are no innate cognitions. It is 
described as a tabula rasa, or clean tablet; but this 
term is not completely appropriate, since a tablet is 
purely passive, endowed with no inherent activities. 
The first intellectual ideas or concepts which we 
form are of material sensible things. This is .shown 
by several observed facts; (i) It is about sensible 
material things that our first judgments are elicited, 
(a) It is to images of sensible objects that we recur 
for illustration and assistance in abstract reasoning, 
(3) The words employed to express supra-sensuous 
realities primarily signify material phenomena. (4) 
Those deficient in any sense from birth are deprived 
of a corresponding class of ideas. These facts also 

* The word essmce is here taken in its widest sense, as including 
being in genial—not as designating solely the specific nature of a 
particular object. Every answer—no matter how vague—to the 
question. What ? reveals issinct, or quiddity, in this wide sense. For 
a detailed account of $$s$hu, cl. Gmnal Metaphysics, c. iil. 
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prove that it is in sensible things the human intel¬ 
lect, in its present condition, finds its proper object. 

To apprehend any of these material things the 
intellect must undergo a modification or change. 
This modification by which it is determined to 
know a given object is called the species intelUgihilis. 
By this species the spiritual faculty is assimilated to 
its object, just as the lower faculty in sense percep¬ 
tion by the species sensibilis. In order that such a 
species inielligibiUs or modification of the intellectual 
power of the soul be generated, there is needed, as 
a previous requisite, the excitation of the senses by 
the object, and the formation of an image of it in 
the imagination. For this reason the latter faculty 
is said to contribute to the elaboration of the 
concept by supplying the material elements or con¬ 
ditions. These are then said to be “ spiritualized ” 
or ** dematerialized ” by the intellect in such a way 
that a mental representation of the object of a 
purely spiritual character is generated. By this is 
meant that when the concrete phantasm of the 
material object is pictured in the imagination, 
the intellect is awakened to elicit an act of a 
higher order in which the essence or being of the 
object revealed in the image is represented without 
individualizing conditions. On this account the 
intellect is said to abstract the essence of the 
object. 

It is for the explanation of this abstractive 
process that there has to be attributed to the intel¬ 
lect, besides the capacity of being modified so as to 
represent the various objects, an active energy or 
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force which is chief agent in the production of this 
modification. This activity of intellect, which, react¬ 
ing on the occasion of sensory stimuli, effects the 
modification by which the object is apprehended 
under a universal aspect, is the Intellectus Agens. It 
is defined to be a certain spiritual force or energy of 
the mind, which acts instinctively on the presentation of 
objects in the imagination, and generates ** species *'»- 
telligibiles" of them, or, an active faculty whereby the 
intellect modifies itself so as to represent in a spiritual or 
abstract manner what is concretely depicted in the 
phantasm. 

The steps by which the existence of this special 
Intellectual activity is established are these: (i) All 
knowledge starts from sensation; we have no innate 
ideas. (2) We are de facto in later life possessed of 
intellectual ideas or concepts. (3) These are of a 
supra-sensuous character; they express material 
things in an immaterial manner. They are, in 
fact, spiritual modifications or accidents of the soul. 
(4) Now the production of these modifications by 
which the mind becomes cognizant ©f the corres¬ 
ponding objects, must be due either: (a) to a 
material agent such as the object itself, or to an 
organic faculty such as sense or imagination, or 
(6) to an external spirit, angelic or Divine, or (c) to 
a spiritual activity rooted in the soul itself. As 
regards (a), neither the object, sensuous impression, 
nor phantasm, can generate the species intelligibiles; 
for this modification is a spiritual accident, and none 
such can be effected by corporeal agencies. The 
proof bf this is based on the general axiom, that, no 
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being can effect in another what is not contained in 
itself, either formally or eminently; for a spiritual 
accident is contained neither formally nor eminently 
in a corporeal agent.® As to {b), it is a fanciful and 
gratuitous hypothesis, incapable of any sort of real 
proof, to assume that our ideas are the effects of an 
external spirit; and this view is also discountenanced 
by the fact that it is of objects acting on the senses 
such ideas are first formed. 

Hence there remains alone (c), the third alterna¬ 
tive, that it must be the intellect itself which, by its 
own active energy, on the occurrence of the sensuous 
impression, instinctively modifies itself to represent 
the nature of the object- This operation of the in- 
tellectus agens is instinctive in the sense of not being 
preceded by any intelligent act; it is the first exer¬ 
tion of the higher power. The question may here be 
raised why shouhi the intellectm agens issue into the 
precisely appropriate activity, why should it effect 
exactly the right modification to represent the 
object of the sensuous impression, when this latter 
cannot directly act upon it? The answer to the 
difficulty, it is replied, lies in the fact that both 
sensuous and intellectual actions are functions of 
the one indivisible soul, which is so constituted 
that on the excitation of the former the latter 
must also sympathetically respond by a reaction of 
a higher order. 

The process in brief, then, is this. An im¬ 
pression is wrought on a sensitive faculty. This 

• For an admirable detailed account of the scholastic doctrine 
on this subject, cf. Kleutgen; Pliilosophie der Vorxeit, JJ i8—ja, 45 - 
49 . 67—80, and 776, 777. • 
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results in a sensuous phantasm in the imagi* 
nation, and here the work of the lower power ends. 
Since, however, in man the sensuous faculties of 
cognition have their source in a soul endowed also 
with intellectual aptitudes, these latter now issue 
into action. The presence of the phantasm forms 
the condition for rational activity, and the intellect 
by its own active and passive capabilities generates 
the concept which expresses the essence of the 
object.* 

The intellectual act considered in its earlier 
stage as a modification effected in the recipient 
capacity of the intellectus possibilis, is called the 
species intelligibilis impressa. Viewed in its more 
completed form as a mental modification reflect¬ 
ing the essence of the object, and by means of 

The operation is described in varions ways by scholastic 
writers. The intMeetus agens is said; (i) to convert or direct itself 
towards the phantasm (se convertere ad phantasma), and (2) to abstract 
from it the essence {abstrahere essentiam), or, (3) to illuminate and 
make actually intelligible what is potentially iiUellig&le in the phantasm; 
moreover, (4) throughout the process the intellectus agens is chief 
agent {agens principale), while the phantasm is viewed merely as 
an instrumeutal agent {agens instrumentale). Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. 
q. 85. a. I, ad 3 and 4; Quasi. Disp. de Verit. q. 10, a. 6, ad 7 and 8; 
Quodlib. 8, a. 3; Contra Gent, l.ii.cc. 76,77; Suarez, De Anima. Lib. IV. 
c. 2. nn. 13—18; Liberatore, Psychol. §§ 208—214. This metaphorical 
language is used to try to elucidate by analogies what is involved in 
the single instantaneous act: (i) Indicates that the concept formed 
by the intellectus a^ens is of the object represented by the phantasm. 
The intellect is likened to a painter who turns towards the object 
he is about to copy. (2) Since the concept formed by the intellect 
expresses the essential attributes of the phantasm they are said to 
be abstracted from the latter, (y) Here the intellectus agens is likened 
to the sun illuminating colours indiscernible in the darkness though 
potentially distinguishable. The phantasm contains potentially uni¬ 
versal relations individualized in concrete material conditions, and 
the activity of intellect evokes them into the light of actual con¬ 
sciousness. (4) The intellectus agens is termed agens principale, 
inasmuch as it playa the most important part in the operation, 
being cosm efickns. 
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which the object is apprehended, it is called the 
species expressa. The same act looked at under a 
slightly different aspect as the apprehension or 
expression of the object by the mind to itself, is 
called the verbutn mentale, or mental word.® Finally, 
the same product considered as the intellectual 
expression of the essence of the object abstracted 
from its individualizing notes, is called the direct, 
fundamental, or potential universal. The concept in 
this stage .viewed as the result of the action of the 
intellectus agens is not actually or formally a universal. 
It prescinds alike from universality and individuality. 
It merely expresses in an indeterminate manner the 
being or nature of the object, omitting all indi¬ 
vidualizing conditions. It is by a subsequent reflex 
act that this potentially universal concept is con¬ 
sidered as a representative of an indefinite number 
of objects, and so converted into the formal reflex 
universal of the logician.* 

Elaboration of Concepts. —In addition to the 
primitive instinctive abstraction of the intellect, the 
complete formation of formally universal ideas involves 
attention, comparison, analysis, and generalization. The 
final product may then secure permanence by the 

• The occasional contemptuous allusions of modern writers to 
the verbutn mentale of the schoolmen exhibit an amusing ignorance 
of what was signified by the term. The phrase simply means with 
mediaeval writers the thought or mental act corresponding to a common 
noun, e.g., triangle, man, responsibility. These words, it may be 
presume, have a meaning or connotation. The thought by which the 
mind comprehends that meaning is the verbum mentale, just as the 
TOcal sound by which it communicates this thought to another 
intelligence is the verbum orale. 

* On the direct and re^z universal, ei. Rickaby, First Principles, 

»■ 3 * 6 . 3 * 7 . • 
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application of a common name. The primary direct 
act of the intellect generates the idea of the being or 
nature of the object in the vaguest form. It is the 
initial step in every rational cognition, and by it we 
apprehend the perceived object as something, as a 
being. With the multiplication of experiences we 
become aware that there are groups of similar features 
present in different objects. The intellect next begins 
to attend to these common attributes, which are at 
first noticed in a confused manner. As experience 
extends we consciously compare and observe the 
points of similarity between the beings successively 
perceived by us. We distinctly recognize that 
objects are like in some properties, unlike in 
others. This discernment of likeness amid differ¬ 
ence gives birth to analysis, or the mental separa¬ 
tion of the identical from the varying elements. 
The continual repetition of the same attribute, or 
set of attributes, gives more and more determina¬ 
tion and precision to our notions of different kinds 
of beings, we begin to deliberately reflect upon these 
notions, and then we generalize them as represen¬ 
tatives of the innumerable individuals of their class. 

Thus gradually by successive discriminations, 
our concepts of objects of different species are 
perfected. Under the term “objects” should, of 
course, be included abstract qualities, such as colour 
or shape, as well as substances. Our numerous 
concepts, however, could neither be retained nor 
communicated to others, unless they were embodied 
in some definite sign, and hence we mark them by 
general names. This is the final act of denomination. 
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The recurrence of the name will in the future 
awaken sensuous images of individual objects per¬ 
ceived in the past; but its essential function is to 
express the nucleus of attributes which constitute 
the common nature apprehended in the universal 
idea. According as the acquisitions of the mind 
increase and its conceptions grow in number and 
precision, the facility with which each newly-appre¬ 
hended object is recognized as belonging to a 
determinate class is augmented. 

Given intellectual concepts of the natures of 
things formed in this way, by reflecting on them 
and comparing certain of them together the various 
axiomatic judgments are intuitively seen to be neces¬ 
sarily true. Thus, it is not the accurate measure¬ 
ment of real objects nor the juxtaposition of sensuous 
images which enables me to affirm that two things, 
each equal to a third, must be always equal to each 
other. It is by comparison of the intellectual ideaa 
I intuitively discern that necessary truth. Similarly, 
it is not because the representation or perception 
of an event is always preceded by that of another, 
that I affirm as necessary the principle of causality. 
On the contrary, it is because, having formed the 
intellectual idea of incipient being, or of actually 
existing being and of its non-existence, when I 
reflect on these ideas I intuitively perceive as a 
necessary universal truth that nothing can of itself 
pass from the state of non-existence to reality, 
although at the same time I can easily imagine 
objects springing into space without imagining their 
causes. * 
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The primordial activity of the intellect constitutes 
us, as we have said, cognizant of the being of the sen¬ 
sible object. By this act we penetrate beyond the mere 
phenomena of which sense makes us conscious; we 
apprehend the "is-ness” of the thing, we know it as 
being. This apprehension of being is the first intel¬ 
lectual act, and it is repeated in every future operation. 
The primitive stage of each cognition is (the quasi¬ 
judgment that) “ this is something," and by a process 
more or less rapid this universal and indistinct notion 
is defined and limited until we reduce it to a narrow 
species, or by a reflective act identify it with an indi¬ 
vidual. 

The first step in intellectual knowledge is 
precisely what the Sensist Psychology from Locke 
onwards is incapable of explaining. It is not true, as 
Dr. Bain and Mr. Spencer allege, that we can only 
know a thing as like or unlike some other thing. We 
are not in the distressing situation of Buridan’s ass, 
unable to know x because we do not know y, and 
unable to know y because we do not know x. The 
earliest intellectual act is not the judgment “ x is likey,” 
but the apprehension " x is something,” or is,” or 
“ That is a heing.”'^ The notion of being interwoven in 
all our knowledge is not an abstraction gathered from 
a long sensuous experience, nor yet an innate idea ante¬ 
cedent to all experience. It is a form of all knowledge, 
a datum of all cognition, but not therefore as Rosmini 
asserted an innate form, a subjective datum. The inde¬ 
terminate idea is a necessary condition of knowledge 
because the objective attribute is a necessary constituent 
of whatever is known. This idea is generated at the 
dawn of intellectual life, but at first it has only a rude 
and ill-defined character. The abstract or philo- 

^ One of Mr. Spencer’s most laboured assaults on the possibility 
of a notion of the Absolute if^irst Principles, pp. 79—82), loses its 
entire force when it is seen that aU cognition is not necessarily 
recognition, and that “God being uncl^sable,” is not thereby 
“unknowable.” The primitive intellectual act is not recognition 
of likeness or assimilation with a class, but the cognition of the 
object as somdtking. 
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sophical conception of being is, indeed, elaborated by 
an abstractive process of a reflexive character later 
on in life, but the indeterminate idea is possessed by 
every man from the first moment when he is conscious 
of the intellectual perception, “ that is something.”* 

In the elaboration of concepts of specific essences 
language plays a very important part. Hamilton has 
characterized words as the fortresses of thought; and 
the phrase expresses very fitly one of their most 
important functions. They establish and secure our 
command over conceptions which have been gained by 
a protracted experience, and might otherwise be soon 
lost. By definition a term is made to signify a deter¬ 
minate group of attributes which we have frequently 
found together. It registers the result of a series of 
observations; it is readily represented in imagination; 
and serving as a general symbol it is handled with the 
greatest ease in our reasoning processes Not only, 
however, does the application of names give fixity and 
precision to notions wrought out by the mind itself, but 
the value of words is even more strikingly exhibited as 
instruments of communication. Considered under thi-s 
aspect, their influence on the mental development of 
both tlie individual and the race can scarcely be exag¬ 
gerated. The child born into the inheritance of a 
cultivated language starts from a level that it has 
required numberless generations of great minds to build 
up; and just as cities, roads, railways, canals, and 
machinery of every kind are the labours of the genius 
of past centuries towards his material welfare, so the 

• On the priority of the idea of Ens, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. 85.3. 
Balmez devotes the greater part of Bk. V. of the Fundamental 
Philosophy to the discussion of the nature and origin of the 
idea of Being. The solution of the old problem of the Primum 
Cognitum, — scil. whether the universal or the singular is first known— 
is now obvious. The object of sense is always the individual, and as 
intellectual activity is subsequent to that of sense, if the two 
faculties are compared singular cognition is earliest. Still, even in 
sensuous knowledge progress is from the confused and vague to the 
clear and distinct, and the intellect begins with the most indetermi¬ 
nate and universal of all ideas, so that viewed in the most general 
manner knowledge proceeds from the less to the more definite. 
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vocabulary of which he is put in possession with 
almost equal facility is an accumulated legacy of 
incalculable worth in the enrichment of his int^ectual 

life. 

The chief object! ms against the scholastic theory 
of intellectual abstraction which suggest themselves to 
the modern reader are probably: (i) that it wears an 
excessively ingenious and artificial air, and (2) that it 
dismembers the mind, viewing the latter partly as a 
system of boxes or compartments, partly as an 
assemblage of distinct and independent agents, while 
cognitive acts or states are looked upon as material 
articles that can be taken out of one chamber, re¬ 
modelled, and replaced in another. In reply it may be 
observed: (i) Ingenuity is not a reasonable objection 
to urge against a hypothesis. Many of the best 
accepted explanations put forward by physical science 
are based on what must be considered to be ingenious 
suppositions. Artificiality or extreme subtilty is un¬ 
doubtedly a defect in a theory if any simpler account 
can be rendered of the facts; but if the simpler theories 
cannot embrace the facts, then the more com])licated 
hypothesis becomes a necessity. (2) The charge of 
“ dismemberment ” can only be urged by those who 
misinterpret our description in a crude materialistic 
manner. In speaking of mental processes, indeed, we 
are forced to employ words primarily designating 
material things, and in analj'ziiig the several phases of 
an intellectual operation, wliich is itself almost an 
instantaneous act, we may seem to assign to these 
phases independent existence; this, however, is not 
the fault of Psychology, but a necessary consequence 
of the use of human language. The scholastic theory 
as expounded by its best interpreters gives no real 
justification for the charge of antliropomorphically 
personifying aspects of mental activity, or of converting 
the faculties of the soul into isolated compartments. 

Laying aside the metaphorical terminology adopted 
to facilitate the conception of the theory, or to win 
plausibility for it by the suggestion of analogous 
phenomena in the material world, the essentials of the 
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doctrine so far as the mind alone is concerned are 
expressed in two propositions: A. The simple indivi¬ 
sible human mind is endowed with two cognitive 
activities-, of a dilferent order,—the one sensuous, the 
other intellectual. B. The excitation of the former 
by sensible objects constitutes the sufficient reason or 
condition of the soul’s responding through the latter 
activity by an appropriate cognitive act. The doctrine, 
thus stated, is no more guilty of splitting up the 
unity of the mind than any system which acknow¬ 
ledges that volition is an activity distinct in kind 
from passive sensibilit}n The true disintegration, as 
we have already indicated, is not to be laid to 
the charge of the scholastics, but to that of the 
disciples of Hume, who would have us conceive tin: 
mind as a bvindle of atomic feelings or impressions. 
The terms, intellects agens, and intellectus pattens, denote 
the same rational soul considered under different phases, 
and from different points of view. The species intelligibilis 
is not, as some modem opponents of the doctrine seem 
to imagine, a portable image, but a modification or state 
of the mind. The abstraction of the essence intended, is 
not the physical excision of the interior of the phantasm 
from the rest, and its transference into another chamber, 
but the conception of the universal features and 
relations of the object by a higher activity of the 
mind.® 

• The scholastic difficulties usually urged against the theory 
■were: (i) The action of the intellectus agens would be uncaused, since 
not directly excited by the sensation or phantasm. (2) To 
“abstract” the universal concept the intellectus agens must already 
know it, but if so, the concept is already possessed. {3) The intellect 
in this view represents objects in an abstract manner, that is other- 
-wise than they are, and so falsely. (4) The primary act of intellect 
cannot be the apprehension of the essences of things, since these are 
known, if at all, only after much labour. Ans. (1) Intellect and 
sensibility are not independent agents but properties of the one 
indivisible soul, and so the sensation can constitute the sufficient 
reason for the exertion of intellectual energy. (2) Reflexive abstrac- 
tion presupposes intellectual knowledge, but the abstractive action 
of the intellectus agens is instinctive, or the result of a natural 
necessity on the occurrence of the phantasm, and it is not preceded 
hut followed by the intellectual concept. (3) The representation if 
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Rtadings.—AH the Latin mannals expound the Aristoteilaa 
theory of the origin of ideas at length. The account of the 
subject given by Liberatore, Psychologia, c. iv. art. 6, is among the 
best. Schifiini, Psychologia, Disp. ii. sect. 6 , is also good. St. Thomas' 
doctrine is also explained in Id^atore’s work. On Vnivtrsals (Trans, 
by E. H. Bering), Opus. IL 


inadequate but not false, since its completeness is not affirmed. (4) 
The primitive apprehension is of the essence or being in the vaguest 
and most indeterminate form: laborious inve-stigation mny be 
requisite for more perfect cognition, l-'or a fuller treiitraent of these 
objcctious we must refer the reader to the Latin text-booka. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JUDGMENT AND REASONING. 

Under the term thinking, besides the formation of 
concepts, there are included the operations of judg¬ 
ment and reasoning or inference. These several actions 
are, however, merely different exercises of the same 
faculty, the intellect. As we have already in chapter 
xiii. dwelt on some of the most important aspects 
of judgment, we will handle the subject very briefly 
here. We will also in the present chapter examine 
the special features of judicial activity exhibited in 
belief and conscience. 

Judgment.—A judgment is that mental act 
which is signified in an oral proposition, such as, 
“Gold is heavy.” It has been defined as the 
mental act by which we perceive the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement between two ideas, and also as the mental 
act by which something is asserted or denied. If the 
former definition is employed, it should be re¬ 
membered that the word “ idea ” here means, 
not the state of consciousness, but the objective 
concept (conceptus objectivus), the attribute in the 
external thing corresponding to the subjective 
idea. Locke and some other modem writer^ have 
u 
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taught that the formal object of the judgment is the 
agreement or disagreement, the congruence or con¬ 
flict of two subjective notions. This is an error 
based on a false view of the nature of cognitive 
consciousness. The most essential feature of all 
knowledge, except of course that which is reached 
by introspection, is its objective import. But in 
man the judicial act is the type of perfect know¬ 
ledge, and accordingly carries in its constitution in 
an especial manner this reference to external fact. 
In the assertions, “Water rusts iron,” “Some 
sausages are not wholesome,” “ Trilateral ligures 
are triangular,” very little reflexion reveals to us 
that we do not merely allege a relation between the 
two conceptions juxtaposed in the mind. The true 
meaning of these statements is that something does 
or does not hold without the mind, in rerum naiura? 

Although in the primitive act of apprehension 
there is contained an implicit affirmation that the 


* This doctrine, which is the common teaching of St. Thomas 
and the leading scholastics, has been re-asserting its truth from 
widely different schools of logicians during the past thirty years. 
Mill devoted considerable pains to establish it against Hamilton 
and the conceptualist logicians. (Cf. Logic, Bk. I. c. v. and Exam. 
c. xviii.) As, however, his defective system compelled him to reduce 
mathematic^ judgments to the comparison of ideas, and as the 
"things” or "phenomena” about which the predication is uttered 
in experiential judgments are analyzed into aggregates of mental 
states, his remarks here are merely another instance of those 
curious lucid intervals during which his psychological penetra¬ 
tion was wont to get the better of his logic. Ueberweg emphasizes 
this feature in his definition of the judgment as " the consciousness 
of the objective validity of a subjective union of conceptions, 
whose forms are different but belong to each other.” (Logic, § 67.) 
Mr. Bradley adopts the same view. (Principles of Logic, cc. i. U.) 
The student will find this aspect of the judgment treated in the 
volume on Logic of the present series, Pt. 11. c. ill.; and at greater 
lengthiin the volume on First Prinapies, c. ii. 
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object perceived exists, nevertheless comparative 
judgment, or judgment properly so called, is naturally 
subsequent to apprehension. The comparison of 
ideas in the mature judicial act obviously pre¬ 
supposes the apprehension of the compared terms. 
It is inaccurate then to say that all universal con¬ 
cepts are the result of comparative judgments. 
Specific ideas, it is true, have reached their final 
elaboration and definition by many acts of com¬ 
parison, discrimination, and identification, but the 
primordial and most general of all notions, that of 
the being of things, is an immediate effect of the 
direct activity of the intellect previous to any such 
comparative process at all. Still, although the 
primary act of the Intellect is the apprehension of 
being, and although this apprehension is repeated 
in every subsequent act, the chief agency by which 
our knowledge is extended lies in the synthetic and 
analytic activity exhibited in the exercise of com¬ 
parative judgment. By means of it we bring into 
clear and distinct consciousness the various attri¬ 
butes of the object presented to us; we discern it 
to be e substance of a certain magnitude, a living 
being, a quadruped, a horse, and finally a particular 
well-known hunter. 

The affirmative judgment is naturally prior to 
the negative. We must notice the existence before 
the non-existence of an object; we must observe its 
presence before we can think of its absence. It has 
been at times asserted that the act of judgment is 
something really distinct firom and superadded to 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
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the two objective concepts. The dispute turns only 
upon those real judgments the truth of which is 
apprehended as evident; but the view just stated 
seems to us incorrect. The judgment, “2 + 1 = 3,” 
or “ This sheep is black,” is simply the cognitive act 
by which the truth is apprehended. There may be 
drawn a logical distinction between the cognition 
of the relation between subject and predicate, and 
the assent or acquiescence of the intellect, but they 
are not really separable or different. 

A far graver error, however, is to confound, as 
Malebranche did, the act of assent with that of 
consent, attributing the judicial operation to the 
faculty of the will. The enunciation of the judg¬ 
ment in the oral proposition involves an exertion 
of voluntary power, and the original comparison 
may have been initiated by a volition, but the 
essence of the judicial act lies in the per¬ 
ception of the relation between the compared 
members. Still the will has a most important 
influence on the exercise of our power of judg¬ 
ment. 'If, indeed, the relation between the two 
terms is evident, desire is powerless to affect the 
verdict, so long as the mind contemplates the 
truth. No effort can enable me to judge that 
2+2 = 5, or that sugar is sour. Nevertheless, even 
regarding truths in which the evidence falls little 
short of that contained in these examples, perver¬ 
sity of will may produce scepticism. By directing 
attention away from the proof and concentrating 
it on plausible difficulties we can after a time come 
to vii;^ually disbelieve what we once cognized as 
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certainly true.* If the arguments on neither side 
amount to rigid demonstration the decision lies, as 
is well known, almost entirely in our own choice. 
Judgments of this kind where assent is yielded, yet 
on evidence that does not exclude all possibility of 
error, exemplify the characteristic features of certain 
mental state classed under Belief. 

Reasoning. —Besides conception and judgment 
there remains a third function of the intellect, that 
of Reasoning or Inference. It may be defined as, 
that operation by which we derive a new judgment from 
some other judgment or judgments previously known. 
When we pass from a single judgment to another 
involved or contained in it, the act is styled an 
immediate inference. Thus, from the proposition, 
“All men are mortal,” we immediately conclude, 
“ Some mortal things are men.” When we proceed 
from two or more judgments, to a new judgment 
following from their combined force, we have mediate 
inference. Mediate inference is also defined as, that 
mental act by which from the comparison of two 


• This psychological fact explains a difiScnlty frequently urged 
in Natural Theology. How, it is asked, can it be maintained that 
the existence of God is really proved, when many intelligent men 
are found to deny this truth? The answer is not that ail these 
men are asserting what they at the time inwardly disbelieve; but 
that the bent of their minds from early training, from dislike of 
particular portions or consequences of the doctnne of Theism, or 
from prejudice created in any other of a numberless variety of ways, 
perverts their estimate of the evidence. Practical questions in 
which men’s feelings and sympathi^ ate already enlisted afford 
numberless illustrations of this phenomenon. For some admirable 
remarks on the right relation of Will to Intellect in Philosophy, see 
Mr. WiUrid Ward's excellent little work, Th* Wish to Belinn 
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ideas with a third we ascertain their agreement or 
difference. If in the process of ratiocination the 
movement of the mind is from a wider to a narrower 
truth, it is called deductive reasoniug; if the reverse, 
it is characterized as inductive. 

Thus in the syllogism: 

All bodies containing carbon are combustible. 

But diamonds contain carbon, 

Therefore diamonds are combustible, 

we argue deductively. 

On the contrary, if from perceiving that iron, 
gold, lead, copper, and all the kinds of metals 
which I have tried, sink in water, I infer, all metals 
sink in water, I am said to argue inductively, and in 
the given case falsely. The chief part of the science 
of Logic is devoted to investigating the conditions 
or rules by observation of which these different 
forms of reasoning may be validly conducted. The 
essence of the process of reasoning consists in the 
apprehension of the consequence —^in the mental act 
expressed by the words therefore, since, because, 
accordingly, and the like. Careful introspective 
examination reveals to us that the intellectual 
operation throughout is merely a repeated appli¬ 
cation of the judicial act. The faculty of ratioci¬ 
nation is, consequently, not reaUy different from 
that of judgment. 

The term Reason is sometimes used to designate 
intellectual activity exhibited in ratiocination, 
whilst Understanding commonly denotes intellect 
as exercised in the act of simple judgment. The 
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faculty of reasoning, though it elevates us above the 
brute, is itself an imperfect attribute. The apprehen¬ 
sion of truths by immediate intellectual intuition ex¬ 
hibits a higher grade of mental life than that shown 
in reaching them by long processes of discursive 
thought. Man possesses an intuitive insight of only 
a very few first truths. Far the greater part of his 
knowledge is reached by chains of inference from 
immediately apprehended truths. Consequently he 
is justly defined as animal rationale, not as animal 
intellectuale. The schoolmen styled angels or pure 
spirits “ intelligences,” and assigned to them intuitive 
cognition of numerous truths which we can reach, 
if at all, only by elaborate processes of observation 
and reasoning. Scholastic writers also distinguished 
the Speculative from the Practical reason. They did 
not, however, conceive these names to designate 
diverse faculties, but merely the same intellectual 
power under different aspects. Viewed as appre¬ 
hending truth or reality, the intellect was termed 
speculative, as cognizing the relation of action to an 
end it was called practical. Conscience was thus 
described as an exercise of the Practical Intellect or 
Practical Reason. 

Belief. —There has been much discussion since the 
time of Hume as to the nature and objects of Belief. 
This mental state has been variously assigned to the 
cognitional, emotional, and volitional aptitudes of the 
mind, and its sphere has been made to comprehend all 
forms of assurance, from trust in human or divine 
testimony to our convictions of the validity of primary 
truths. With the Scotch sceptic, who here, as else¬ 
where, saw more clearly and accepted more courteously 
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than any of his followers the consequences of Sensism, 
all assertions, except those regarding purely ideal truths, 
are expressions of belief. Although we may be said to 
know that “ equals added to equals give equals,” and 
all propositions deduced from this, we can only be said 
to believe that real material objects exist. The principle 
of causality too, is not a cognition, but a persuasion or belief. 
Furthermore, when belief is analyzed, it is found accord¬ 
ing to Hume to consist in the “superior force or vivacity, 
or solidity, or firmness, or steadiness ” of those ideas 
which are believed to be objectively valid. He some¬ 
times speaks in a vague way of an element of “ senti¬ 
ment” forming the essence of belief, but he finally 
defines the latter act as “a lively idea related to or 
associated with a present impression.” With my 
present vision of a distant tree there is associated a 
“ lively idea ” of tactual and other sensations; my 
belief in the reality of the object is merely the superior 
vivacity by which this “lively idea” surpasses the 
creations of fancy. This explanation is utterly in¬ 
adequate. Independently of the fact that Hume charac¬ 
terizes as belief what should be properly described as 
knowledge, the resolution of belief into mere intensity 
of imagination is refuted by everyday experience. The 
scientist is assured of the existence of infinitesimal 
vibrations in an unimaginably elastic medium ; and we 
all in fact believe in numberless objects of which we can 
form none, or but the faintest ideas, whilst we hold to 
be unreal many things which the imagination represents 
with the greatest distinctness. 

James Mill also calls cognition of external reality 
belief, and in a similar manner would reduce this 
ment^ act to an “ inseparable ” or “ indissoluble 
association” between ideas. Belief in the events 
of to-morrow, in ghosts during darkness, in a real 
external world, and in my own past experience, are 
all merely instances of continuous association. A 
present impression irresistibly arouses another by 
association, and that association constitutes belief. 
Against this view may be urged two patent objections. 
First, the assenting act of the mind, in which the 
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essence of belief consists, is confused with the causes of 
that assent. Though associations may generate belief, 
they are not thereby the belief itself. Secondly, in 
many cases.where association has begotten a deception, 
the mind may discover its error and disbelieve in the 
illusion although the association remains, as in the case 
of the apparent fixity of the earth. 

Dr. Bain formerly identified belief with readiness to 
act. He held that belief is “in its essential import 
related to Activity and Will,” and that in fact it is 
merely a “growth or development of will under the 
pursuit of immediate ends.”* More recently, however, 
he has abandoned the old view, and looks on the 
phenomenon as a fact or “ incident of our intellectual 
nature, though dependent as to its force on our active 
and emotional tendencies.”* The chief factors in its 
development are innate “spontaneity” and “primitive 
credulity.” Dr. Bain’s attempt merely adds to the 
list of failures, (i) Readiness to act may be sometimes, 
though it is not always, a test or indication of belief, 
but it is poor logic to confound the sign with the thing 
signified, or the effect with the cause. (2) Again, so 
far from its being a growth of our active volitional 
power, the essential feature of the act of belief is in 
many cases the passive or recipient attitude of the 
mind. (3) The analysis of belief into “ primitive 
credulity” savours suspiciously of the vicious circle. 
For the sensist, who denies knowledge of aught except 
sensations, and who must logically reduce the external 
world to an aggregate of mental states, the problem 
here is to explain the act termed “ belief,” which is 
involved in external perception and memory, but absent 
from imagination. Now, to resolve belief into a group of 
elements including “ primitive credulity,” is to resolve 
it into a tendency to believe too easily, plus some other 
factors. This obviously is no real analysis. The 
simple truth is that the acquiescence of the mind in 

* Cl. Mental Science, Bk. IV. c. vUi. (l8t Edit.) 

* Cf. Note append^ to last edition of Mental Scitntt; see sbo 

Emotions and WM (3rd Edit.), p. 536. • 
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its own cognitions cannot be resolved into any simpler 
act.® 

In expounding our own doctrine on the subject of 
Belief we will secure clc;arness by separating three 
questions not always sufficiently distinguished. These 
are: (A) What are the objects of belief, or how is it 
demarcated from knowledge ? (B) What are in general 
the mental causes or conditions which most influence 
belief? (C) What are the usual psychical ejff'ects and 
manifestations of belief? ® 

(A) In a very wide and vague sense of the word, 
Belief is made co-extensive with cognition. All know¬ 
ledge is said to imply belief in its own validity, and it 
is for this reason that Hamilton would base the former 
on the latter. The term belief is also used to express 
the various degrees of assent, falling somewhat short of 
full certainty, with which the mind may adhere to a 
proposition; belief is here equivalent to a very probable 
opinion. Again, from time immemorial, this word has 
bi‘cn used to denote the acceptance of a truth on 
testimony. Lastly, the term is also employed by 
psychologists to designate a large class of convictions 
in which our acquiescence may be so complete as to 
exclude all reasonable doubt, but which yet in ordinary 
language are frequently distinguished from knowledge. 
The chief assurances of this class would seem to be 
firm assents where the evidence, though sufficient to 
afford certitude, has not been analyzed or clearly 
realized in consciousness. Apart, therefore, from that 
inaccurate usage according to which we are described 
as believing axiomatic principles or that our knowledge 

' Mr. Sully rightly agrees with J.. S. Mill, that belief is a 
primordial inexplicable fact, and adopts the final dictum of the 
latter philo-sopher, that in every analysis the belief " always 
returns on our bands as an ultimate postulate.” (Sensation and 
Intuition, p 8o.) Nevertheless he seems at times (pp. 8i, 87—gi) 
to imply that some sort of dissolution into simpler ingredients is 
possible, and to consider the most primitive element to lie in the 
transition from sensation to phantasm. 

6 Professor Adamson, in his article on “Belief," Entyd. Brit. (9th 
Edit.) thus distinguishes the different problems, and makes some 
acute critioui oba^ations on the views of Hume and Dr. Bain. 
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is true, we find three classes of judgments in which the 
mental state is called belief. We are said to believe 
(i) that a penny will not turn up heads six times 
running; (2) that there were two revolutions in England 
during the seventeenth century; and also (3) such state¬ 
ments as that trains will run, that newspapers will 
be published, and that bridges will bear us up to-morrow. 
Regarding the first and second classes, there is no 
difficulty; probable opinions and trust in testimony 
may be rightly described as belief and easily distin¬ 
guished from knowledge. The appropriateness of 
applying the term belief to the third class of assurances 
—a class roughly equivalent to what Cardinal Newman 
calls “simple assents” as opposed to “complex or 
reflex assents ”—is not so clear. The principal objec¬ 
tion to ranking these mental states as beliefs lies in the 
difficulty of determining how much formal analysis or 
conscious realization of the grounds of a conviction is 
necessary to constitute it a cognition. The chief 
justification for such a course is based on the obscure 
and indistinct manner in which the evidence is appre¬ 
hended. 

Under Knowledge we would include (i) all truths of 
the necessary order seen to be immediately or mediately 
evident; (2) all truths of the physical or contingent 
order revealed in my own experience, whether as (a) 
facts of internal consciousness, facts given in external 
perception, or (e) recollections of memory; {3) all truths 
explicitly inferred by logical reasoning from such known 
facts. Thus I i/tow the mathematical axioms and all 
theorems which I have deduced from them by forma] 
reasoning. I also know my own feelings. Further, 
matters-of-fact, objects and events in the external 
world disclosed to my own observation, my personal 
identity, and past experiences recollected by memory 
should be included within the sphere of know¬ 
ledge. That I have an extended body, that my house 
contains two storeys, that I am the same being who 
opened Mill’s Logic about two minutes since, are all 
matters of cognition. Lastly, I know all truths which I 
have consciously reasoned out from these mor* imme- 
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diate cognitions. What is knowledge to one man may 
therefore be belief to another. 

We do not wish to imply that such precision as 
this is or can be perfectly observed in everyday 
language. We merely seek to define a distinction 
vaguely felt, and confusedly indicated in ordinary 
modes of expression, but which point to real psycho¬ 
logical differences. If we accept this delineation of 
the fields of knowledge and belief, or even if we confine 
belief to the two smaller classes—^probable opinion and 
trust in memory—we see the motive for the frequent 
description of the one as intelligent, the other as com¬ 
paratively blind, although both acts pertain to the 
intellect. Cognition requires that tlie truth assented 
to be mediately or immediately intrinsically evident. 
Belief, at least in the narrower sense, has for its 
object- the inevident, or what is but extrinsically 
evident.^ In the former state there is always full 
assent; in the latter acquiescence may at times be only 
partial. In the one case we are completely determined 
by the objective evidence or reality of the fact; in the 
other we may be largely governed by the subjective 
disposition of the soul. It is this element of truth 
which lies at the root of Hamilton’s statement: 
“ Knowledge and Belief differ not only in degree but 
in kind. Knowledge is a certainty founded upon 
insight; belief is certainty founded upon feeling. The 
one is perspicuous and objective, the other obscure and 
subjective.” It is true that knowledge is eminently 
rational, whilst belief may be largely instinctive or 
emotional; still, possibility of error can at times be as 
securely excluded in states of mind justly called beliefs 
as in the clearest knowledge. Since, however, the 
essential feature in the mental state of belief is the 
admission by the intellect of some truth impressed upon 
it, those psychologists completely misread consciousness 
who ascribe this act to the voluntary faculties. 

' Id scholastic language a truth is said to be intrinsically evident 
when by its own nature it enforces assent. It is extrinsically evident 
if necessarily acquiesced in by virtue of authority or testimony in 
its favour. For a treatment of evidence as the criterion of certitude, 
d. First Ptineipist of Knowledge, c. xiii. 
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From this demarcation of knowledge and belief 
it will follow that truths transcending phenomenal 
experience, such as the existence and attributes of 
God, the- nature of the soul, the reality of a future 
life, and the like, when demonstrated by strict logical 
reasoning from evident facts and principles, can be 
known as well as believed. The term faith is more 
especially employed to signify belief in supra-sensible 
tilings on the authority of Divine Revelation. Such 
supernatural belief requires, according to Catholic 
Theology, the co-operation of grace, and exceeds in 
both reliableness and dignity the avouchments of 
natural intelligence. Many truths first accepted on 
faith may of course be afterwards cognized as inferences 
of the reason. 

(B) The causes or principles which determine or 
modify our beliefs are manifold. Whilst in the 
matter of cognition there obtains community in kind 
as regards the conditions of assent among normally 
developed minds, in the sphere of belief there are 
found the widest divergencies among individual dis¬ 
positions. Our inherited character and acquired habits 
of thought have a large influence in predetermining 
our judgments, wherever the evidence is not com¬ 
pletely decisive. But it is in the proximate conditions 
of belief that the psychologist is most interested. 
These may be classed as (i) Intellectual, (2) Emo¬ 
tional, (3) Volitional. 

(i) Intellectual factor .—The most extensive and 
important class of beliefs are probably, as we have 
already suggested, those inferences drawn from pre¬ 
misses abundantly sufficient in themselves to warrant 
the conclusion, but not formally realized in conscious¬ 
ness. Special aptitude for rapid inferences from unob¬ 
trusive evidences of this sort, particularly in regard 
to the effect of our words upon others, is called tact. 
In addition to the intellectual element of quick appre¬ 
ciation, this term also implies the faculty of prompt and 
appropriate responsive action; for, fineness of touch 
refers not only to the discriminative capacity of the 
sense, but to its delicate efficiency in modi^ng the 
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materials handled. Where the evidence is not rigorously 
conclusive it still may render a particular alternative 
probable, and here intellect may be the chief deter¬ 
minant of the resulting belief. Other things equal, the 
force of our conviction tends to be in proportion to the 
weight of the evidence. Frequent repetition of con¬ 
tiguous experiences generates an expectation that the 
one will be in future followed by the other, and superior 
vividness of an idea often produces a belief m its 
objective reality; nevertheless we sometimes disbelieve 
in those phantasms which are most vivid, and contrari¬ 
wise are convinced of the objective truth of faint ones. 

(2) Emotional sources of belief cannot be completely 
separated from those described as Intellectual, since 
most emotions are based on intellectual representations. 
Still, there is a sufficiently well marked distinction for 
the purposes of our classification. Bound up with the 
social instinct, there is an innate impulse to trust human 
testimony. Children are proverbially credulous, and 
it is only a sad experience which unwillingly forces us 
to be chary of putting too great faith in our neighbour’s 
word. Again—all emotions, especially those of hope 
and fear—which have the power of arousing in us a 
lively picture of any event, thereby tend to create a 
belief in its occurrence. Applied to our own actions 
this law is expressed in the axiom that “ Beliefs tend to 
realize themselves.” On the other hand sorrow, 
melancholy, and those feelings which depress psychical 
life produce despair and disbelief in the wished-for 
good, or a hopeless conviction of the coming ill. 

(3) Volitional Element .—The effect of the Will on 
belief has always been recognized: 

• The wish was father, Harry, to that thought, 

is but the particular application of an adage far older 
than Shakespeare. The emphasis laid on the merit of 
Belief by all Christian teachers from St. Paul down¬ 
wards, implies that assent is largely under the control 
of the Will. The forces modifying belief which have 
their root in the appetitive side of our nature may be 
classed as, (a) natural or indeliberate, and (6) volitional 
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or deliberate. As regards (a), we naturally incline to 
believe what we desire.* We are convinced that our 
ideal heroes possess every virtue. We have, partly 
by character, partly by education and habit, become 
possessed of a number of cherished fancies on various 
subjects. Whatever conflicts with these, though the 
evidence in its favour be strong, we are impelled to 
distrust; what harmonizes with them, however im¬ 
probable, we readily admit. We have called these 
beliefs indeliberate, inasmuch as they come into play 
without any positive effort on our part, but of course 
they may have serious responsibilities attached; and 
when in certain subjects reason declares that our 
beliefs or disbeliefs have been misplaced, we may be 
under a weighty obligation to assume the unpleasant 
task of uprooting the prejudice. (J) Belief is largely 
controllable by exercise of our Free-will. A change in 
our convictions cannot of course be at once eflfected by 
a single volition. But by deliberately fixing our atten¬ 
tion on the arguments favourable to one side of a 
question and averting it from those on the other, we 
may in time come to completely adhere to what 
we at first discredited, or what is t« se least probable. 

(C) The effects of Belief are frequently, though not 
always, manifested in movement. Readiness to act is 
a common sign of conviction, and this is probably the 
source of Dr. Bain’s error on the subject. Nevertheless, 
from many of our beliefs, it requires a very forced and 
artificial interpretation of consciousness to elicit any 
reference at all to action. Thus my belief that William 
the Conqueror invaded England a.d. 1066, or that there 
is hydrogen in the sun, or that I read a play of Shakes¬ 
peare yesterday, contains no tendency to action that I 
can discover. On the other hand, the acceptance of 
depressing truths, instead of originating movement, 
often results in complete mental and bodily prostration. 
Still, in the larger number of cases belief is followed by 
action, and of course action must always presuppose 

* It should be noted that Intense desire of a particular event 
makes complete assent more difficult than when we are indifferent 
but ea the other side it mokes the abandonment of hopg harder. 
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belief in the reality of the environment. The active 
temperament is usually sanguine. The energetic man 
is not given to despair, but easily acquires confidence 
in new projects. Acting on mere opinions soon trans¬ 
forms them into steady convictions, which conversely 
strengthen the impulse to activity. “ Courage is half 
the battle,” expresses the psychological truth that 
confidence in our own prowess is eminently calculated 
to express itself in vigorous action. 

Reflexion on the remarks which we have just made 
ought to render clear the different standpoints of the 
logician and the psychologist in the treatment of mental 
phenomena. We have jfiere sought to describe the 
nature of intellectual assent, and to discriminate it 
from other modes of consciousness. We have also 
endeavoured to analyze the causes which de facto 
originate or modify belief, and to exhibit its effects. 
The logician, on the other hand, investigates what 
are the grounds of valid belief His aim is not to 
discover the natural laws or uniformities exhibited in 
the genesis of belief, but to formulate a code of regulative 
principles, rules, or precepts for the proper gui^nce of 
belief, so that it may be made to harmonize with 
reality. 

Conscience. —The Moral Faculty is simply the 
Intellect directed towards the moral aspects of action, 
and hence styled the Moral or Practical Reason. It is 
not a different power from the Speculative Intellect. The 
terms Speculative and Practical qualify merely diverse 
exertions of the same faculty. By the former the mind 
discerns truth and falsity, by the latter the rightness 
and wrongness of conduct. An action viewed simply as 
a fact is the object of the intellect. The harmony, how¬ 
ever, of such an act with human nature and its relation 
to a given end are but special accidental aspects of the 
same reality. Consequently, as St. Thomas argues, 
there is no reason why the rational faculty which appre¬ 
hends the being of an act cannot consider its fitness for 
an end, its harmony with nature, or its moral rightness. 

Two, elements contained under the vagus modern 
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term Conscience are carefully distinguished by the 
sclioolmen as Syndcresis and Cmscientia, They attributed 
both, however, to the same ratio practica. Synderesis 
denotes the innate disposition or habit by which we 
are enabled to rapidly and easily apprehend the 
primary precepts of the Moral Law, when the 
suitable experience occurs. Thus the practical maxims 
that “ Right ought to be done,” and that “ Ingratitude 
is wrong," are intuitively perceived when observation 
has enabled us to comprehend the terms, with the 
same certainty as the speculative axiom that “ Equals 
to the same are equal to each other,” and the 
like. Conscientia is defined as the exercise of the 
Practical Intellect in applying the general precept to a 
particular case. It is, in fact, the cognitive activity 
exhibited in the ethical syllogism by which the moral 
quality of any act is determined— e.g. {Major) To relieve 
parents from suffering is right (Syndcresis). {Minor) 
This act does so. Ergo. This act is right (Conscientia). 
This doctrine affords an easy solution of conflicting 
moral judgments. For even if the general principle is 
fully grasped, there may be error in its application ; as 
when some barbarous tribes insert as minor in the 
above syllogism, “ To kill parents in times of famine or 
sickness is to relieve them.” Again, the special aptitude 
or disposition by which we are inclined to apprehend 
general moral axioms may be corrupted or perverted 
by education, tradition, evil passions, extreme intel¬ 
lectual and moral degradation due to climatic con¬ 
ditions or to the severity of surroundings, and the 
like.» 

The chief hypotheses on the subject of moral 
cognition advanced during modern times are those of 
the Moral Sense, «f Associationism, of Evolutionism, 
and the doctrine of Moral Reason, which is a return to 
the Scholastic view. 

The theory of a Moral Sense was first advocated by 

• On Synderesis and Conseieniia, ci. Moral Philosophy (present 
series), pp. 134—152. On the reconciliation of the conflict of moral 
judgments with Intuitional Morality, cf. Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 
c. V.; and 0, Stewart, On the Moral Powers, Bk. 11. c. j. • 

V 
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Shaftesbury {1671—1713), and afterwards in a more 
decided form by Hutcheson (1694— 1747)- this 

view, Conscience is conceived as a Sense analogous to 
that of taste or hearing. It is described as a special 
original aptitude of the mind capable of feeling the 
moral quality of actions, just as the tongue discerns the 
sweetness of sugar. Its perceptions, like those of our 
other senses, are accompanied with pain or pleasure 
according to the goodness or badness of the acts. The 
peculiar character of its object, the uniformity through¬ 
out the race of its decisions on the primary principles 
of morality, the promptness and ease with which they 
are uttered, and the early age of their appearance,—all 
these features point, it is urged, to the original and 
native character of the endowment. At times, how¬ 
ever, defenders of the Moral Sense identify it with the 
instinct of Benevolence, with our .Esthetical Sensi¬ 
bility, or even with the Moral Reason proper. 

Although the Moral Sense school was right in main¬ 
taining the unanalyzable nature of moral intuitions, their 
description of Conscience is open to grave objections. 

(1) The assumption of an additional new faculty is 
gratuitous. The intellect or reason which perceives 
the self-evident necessary truth that “ Equals added to 
equals give equals,” is the same power which cognizes 
the validity of the self-evident moral axiom that “We 
should do as we believe we ought to be done by.” 

(2) The’ representation of this special aptitude as a 
sense is highly objectionable. A sense is organic; it 
acts instinctively, blindly; it is essentially irrational. 
But moral judgments above all others claim to be the 
voice of reason, the revelation of the spiritual faculty 
of the soul. (3) A sense or instinct is essentially a 
subjective property or disposition.* Its cognitions are 
relative to the constitution of the organism. It pretends 
to no universal or absolute validity. Its action could 
conceivably be reversed by Almighty God. Animals 
might have been created to relish salt, dislike sugar, 
and so on. But moral perceptions are not acts of this 
kind; they, like the fundamental intellectual intui¬ 
tions, disclose to u§ pecessary, absolute, and universal 
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truths which hold inviolable for God himself. (4) The 
formal object of a sense is, moreover, always a concrete 
individual fact. In relation to this object the sense 
operates invariably and infallibly, and it is not capable 
of transformation by education; but the moral rela¬ 
tions expressed in the primary ethical principles do not 
partake of such a concrete individualistic character. 
In addition Conscience is sid)ject to error and perver¬ 
sion, and it requires proper training to exercise its 
functions in a jicrfect manner. (5) Finally, the authonty 
implied in the decisions of the Moral Faculty completely 
separates it from all forms of sonsilnlity. An ethical 
sense might be the root of impulses to certain kinds of 
action, but it could neither impose nor disclexse obligation. 

Hume (1711—1776) V( i bally adopted the Moral 
Sense view, but resolved that power into two factors. 
Reason and Sentiment. Reason, which plays an inferior 
part, can possess no motive power, but only assists in 
ascertaining the useful or harmful consequences of 
different acts. The chief element, then, in Conscience 
is Sentimenf^^ or Feeling, and this has its root in Sympathy. 
This latter princijde Adam Smith (1723—1790) practi¬ 
cally constituted the foundation of ethical distinctions, 
and the source of all moral approval or disapproval. 

’• Contusion between the intellectual, emotional, and appetitive 
elements involved in the exercise of the Moral Faculty has been the 
cause of much error, and these factors should accordingly be cavi'- 
fully distinguished. Moral Intuition is the percipient act by which 
the truth of a self-evident moral principle is iinmedi.itely cognized. 
The name is also applied to the discernment of the moral quality 
of a particular action; perhaps this exertion of the Practical 
Intellect, as well as moral decisions based on longer processes of 
reasoning, may be best designated Mural Juilgment. Moral Sentiment 
is not an ethical cognition, but the attendant emotion —the feeling of 
satisfaction or remorse,,of approval or disapproval excited by the 
Consideration of a good or bad action performs by myself or some- 
fa idy else. The term Moral Instinct is employed to denote a native 
di.sposition towards some class of socially useful acts, e.g. gratitude, 
generosity, &c. Such natural indelil'erate tendencies do certainly 
exitt, but they are not truly moral any more than the sympathetic 
im lulses of brutes. It is only when approved by reason and con- 
sen -'d to by will that they become moral in the strict sense of the 
word. Moral Habits, that is, dispositions acquired by intelligent 
free exercise, are moral in the fullest sense. * 
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The chief attack, however, on the Moral Sens* 
doctrine came from the disciples of Hartley and 
Bentham. The Sensationist school necessarily adopted 
utility as the foundation of morality, and sought 
to resolve iiioial distinctions into feelings of pleasure 
and pain. Conscience, it is held, is not a simple 
original faculty, but a complex product derived from 
experience of the agreeable and disagreeable results 
of actions. The child is trained up to obedience, 
and the idea of external authority is formed in its mind. 
Certain acts are associated with punishments, others 
with rewards. Affection towards the person of the 
superior, social sympatliy and reverence for law, as 
well as fear of retaliation and enlightened prudence, 
all gradually amalgamate to produce that indefinite 
mysterious feeling attached to the acts of the moral 
faculty. The essential constituents of conscience are, 
therefore, the faint traces of pleasurable and painful 
consequences which have been associated in past ex¬ 
perience with particular kinds of action. 

The objections to this theory are nurnerous; (i) It 
does not account for the very early age at which 
moral judgments are formed, nor for the ease and 
readiness with which they are elicited before any 
proper estimate of the utility of various classes of 
acts can be attained. The child is able, while still 
very young, to distinguish between just and unjust 
punishment, and thus to apply a moral criterion to the 
very machinery by which its moral notions are supposed 
to be manufactured. (2) The Utilitarian hypothesis 
again does not account for the absolute authority attributed 
to moral decisions by the fully developed human mind. 
(3) Nor does it explain the peculiar sanctity attached to 
moral precepts. Mere experiences of utility, mere 
impulses towards pleasure or from pain would never 
generate the axiom. Fiat Justitia ruat ccelum. (4) It does 
not account for the universality of this reverence in 
regard to at least some moral distinctions; nor for the 
universality of ethical notions exhibited in terms to be 
discovered in every language, and found in the customs, 
laws, and religions of all nations. In spite of wide 
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diversities of opinion as to what is right, there is ilic 
unanimous conviction that right ought to be done. 
(5) Again, the notions of duty and utility are not 
merely radically different, but often stand in oppo¬ 
sition. If apparent self-sacrifice is seen to be designed 
for gain, its virtue disappears. (6) Logically followed 
out, this theory, by destroying the authority'^''- of con- 

“ It has been maintained that the character of the moral faculty 
is in no way affected by its genesis. Dr. Sidgwick justly holds that 
the existence, origin, and validity of moral cognitions are three distinct 
questions; but he errs in teaching that the two la.st are completely 
mdependent of each other. He asserts {a) that the validity of any 
cognition is not weakened by its late appearance in life ; (b) that the 
mere derivation of moral perceptions from simpler elements cannot 
render them untrustworthy, nor their innate character establish their 
infallibility; {c) that consequently Ethical science is no more con¬ 
cerned with the origin of Conscience than Geometry with that of 
Spatial Perception. (Methods, Bk. III. c. i. § 4, and Mind, 1876, 
pp. 52, 53.) This doctrine draws its chief p^usibility from an 
ambiguity contained in the word? “ validity ’’ and " trustworthi¬ 
ness." These terras as predicated of intellectual cognition mean 
that the perception in question agrees with an objective fact 
universally admitted. As applied to moral cognition, they mean 
that the judgments of conscience possess authority. They signify 
that these acts (a) reveal to us law of a transcendent and sacred 
character, and 0) thereby impose on us an obligation to special 
kinds of action or abstinence, (7) independent of pleasurable wnA painful 
consequences. Obviously then (1) the essence of genuine analogy 
with mathematical knowledge is wanting. (2) The vital objection 
is not to the late date assigned to the appearance of moral notions, 
but to the materials out of which they are supposed to be manu¬ 
factured. (3) The real question is, whether the supremacy and 
holiness claimed for the deliverances of conscience are justified by 
genuinely o^ective moral distinctions, or are merely illusory pro¬ 
ducts containing only sensational and emotional elements of a 
non-moral kind. If the latter sJtemative be true, their pretended 
sovereignty is obviously but an illegitimate usurpation. If, as 
Dr. Martineau puts it, *' the conscience is but the dressed dish of 
some fine cuisine, if you can actually exhibit it simmering in the 
saucepan of pleasure and pain, the decorous shape into which it 
seta ere it appears at table, cannot alter its nature or make it more 
than its in^edients." (J'ypes, Vol. II. p. 74.) Similarly, from the 
opposite standpoint of Physical Ethics, Mr. Barratt attacks Mr. 
Sidgwick’s view (Cf. Mind, 1877, pp. 169—172), urging that the 
pretensions put forward on behalf of conscience are very different 
from those of the spatial faculty, and that the ultimate grounds 
of Morality are disputed, while those of Malhunmtics are agreed 
upon. • 
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science, annihilates morality in the proper sense of a 
code of absolute laws which prescribe the observance 
of certain intrinsic distinctions of human action. (6) As 
a final proof of the utter inadequacy of association and 
personal experiences of pleasure and pain to generate 
conscience, it may be noted that since the Evolutionist 
hypothesis has been invented, the representatives of 
Sensism, almost to a man, admit that the theory 
maintained so confidently by their school twenty years 
ago is completely insufficient to meet the case. 

The Evolutionist doctrine of the Moral Faculty 
varies from that just described merely by enlarging 
the period during which the pleasurable and painful 
consequences of conduct have been at work, so as to 
include not the life of the individual only, but also 
that of the race. Conscience is a species of instinct 
analogous to the retrieviug disposition in a well-bred game 
dog. It embodies the experiences of pleasure and pain 
felt during the numberless ages of the gradual evolution 
of man. These, it is asserted, have been by degrees 
organized and accumulated through Natural Selection, 
and transmitted by heredity from parent to offspring in 
the form of physiological modifications. The theory 
thus claims to reconcile the Moral Sense doctrine with 
that of the Benthamite school, or at all events to 
combine the elements of truth supposed to be con¬ 
tained in both. On the one hand, it recognizes the 
native or instinctive character of moral intuitions and 
sentiments, whilst on the other it ultimately bases all 
moral distinctions on the pleasurable and painful con¬ 
sequences of action, and teaches that Conscience is a 
complex product derived from these latter. 

As this account of the Moral Faculty forms part of 
the general theory of the Origin of Necessary Truth 
advocated by Evolutionist Psychology, we refer the 
reader back to our discussion of the wider subject. 
Here, however, we may observe in addition: (i) that 
the new hypothesis is exposed to all the most 
weighty objections advanced against the old Associa- 
tionist doctrine, exet , d that based on the readiness 
with which moral cognitions are elicited, and th« 
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early age at which they appear; (2) that moral 
intuition is not of the nature of a sensitive instinct, 
but of an intelligent apprehension; (3) finally, that 
Conscience tor ethical notions are tne most un¬ 
likely product that can well be conceived to arise by 
Natural Selection, Even in tolerably civilized stages 
of society, the utility of moral sensibility to the indi¬ 
vidual in the struggle for life is very problematical. 
A fortiori amid the internecine war and conflict of the 
supposed pre-human stage, where, in the words of 
Hobbes, “ fraud and force ” are the “ cardinal virtues,” 
the chances should be enormously against the develop¬ 
ment of self-sacrifice. 

The fact that within a tribe or nation some of 
the moral virtues are of evident advantage in the 
struggle with other tribes makes no real difference, 
unless we assume,' against the whole teaching of 
evolution, the sudden causeless appearance of the 
moral instinct throughout the majority of the indi¬ 
viduals of the tribe. If “ the weakest to the wall ” is 
the one supreme Law of Nature, if Natural Selection 
is the great force of evolution, then the occasional 
individuals varying slightly in the direction of con¬ 
scientiousness would be inevitably eliminated in the 
perpetual struggle for existence within the limits of 
their own savage tribe, before the dubious utility of 
their incipient moral dispositions could be extended to 
the tribe as a whole, and render it superior to other 
less moral races.*'* if an unprejudiced mind considers 
how intensely difficult it is, even at the present day, 

** Dr. Bain forcibly argues that “ the Moral Sentiment is about 
the least favourably situated of all mental products for transmission 
by inheritance.” The chief grounds on which he does so are: 
(1) Comparativi infrequency of special classes of moral acts. 
•* We are moralists only at long intervals, ... we may be hours 
and days without any marked moral lesson.” (2} Complexity. “ The 
moral sentiment supposes a complicated situation between human 
beings apart from whom it has neither substance nor form.” (i.e. 
in the Utilitarian system.) (3) Disagreeableuess of duty. " We do not 
readily acquire what we dislike, . . . mankind being natur^ly 
indisposed to self-denial are on that account slow in learning 
good Moral habits, and are not generally in an advanced state 
even at the last." (EnwHons and Will, 3rd Edit. pp. 55—^57.^ 
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when we are in possession of all the moralizing agencies 
of religion, education, language, literature, public 
opinion, and governmental authority, to quicken the 
moral sensibility of the individual or of the nation, he 
must surely see that in the alleged pre-human stage, 
when not a single one of these forces were present, 
and when the conditions of existence combined unani¬ 
mously in the opposite direction;*® the natural growth 
of conscience must have been absolutely impossible. 

Writers of the Intuitionalist school subsequent to 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson modified the doctrine of 
the Moral Sense, so as to remove its most obvious 
defects. Thus Reid and Stewart, who accept the term, 
describe the faculty as of a rational character. It is a 
special innate power, given at first only in germ and 
requiring training and cultivation, but nevertheless 
capable of revealing the objective moral qualities of 
actions. The term Moral Sense, however, has been 
used in such a variety of significations, and is so liable 
to suggest an erroneous view of the nature of moral 
perception, that we believe Conscience will be best 
described as the Moral or Practical Reason. It 
should always be borne in mind that while on the one 
hand the moral faculty is a cognitive power identical 
with the intellect, its proper object differs in kind from 
mathematical relations and purdy speculative truths.^ 

“ Whether honesty is or is not the best policy, Mr. I.«cky has 
justly observed, depends mainly on the efficiency of the police. 
Misleading and objectionable in many respects as is that writer's 
History of European Morals, he has demonstrated with great force 
and dearness the impossibility of deriving moral notions from 
utility in any state of society. (Cf. pp. 43—77.) Moreover, even 
such a thorough-going evolutionist as Mr. Wallace bolds that 
whatever might possibly be the utility of duty to the race its 
sanctity could never be thus accounted for. ( 0 » Natural Selection, 
pp. 352—355 ; cf. also Mivart, Lessons from Nature, c. v.) 

•* The confusion prevalent in modern ethical speculation 
regarding the connexion between Conscience, Reason, Intellect, 
and Mold Sentiment has given rise to a warm dispute as to whether 
Reason can be a spring of action. Cudworth (1617—88) and Clarke 
(1675—X729), the ultra-intellectual moralists, identified the moral 
faculty with Reason in its narrowest sense, assimilating the activity 
of Conscience to the cognition of purely speculative troths. Inter- 
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Kant, indeed, identified Conscience v?ith the Practical 
or Moral Reason. It was, however, conceived by him 
not as a cognitive faculty making known to us an 
external law prescribed from without, but as an 
internal regulative force which itself imposes commands 
on the wUl. Man is thus asserted to be a law to 
himself. This doctrine, based on the so-called aulonomy 
of the reason, confounds the function of promulgating a 
law with the office of legislation, and gives a defective 
account of the nature of authority and of the ultimate 
grounds of obligation. For a treatment of this subject 
we must refer the reader to the volume on Moral 
Philosophy of the present series.^'* 

Among English moralists of last centtiry the 
ablest defender of the authority and rationality of 
Conscience, and the writer who returned most closely 


preting Reason in this restricted signification, Hume argued tlnu it 
can have no influence over the will, and therefore is not a spring of 
action. He, consequently, assigned to sentiment the chief place in 
the constitution of the moral faculty. I^ter philosophers, wishing to 
defend the rationality of morality, opposed this view. Dr. Sidgwick 
thus argues; (i) The chief part of moral persuasion appeals to 
Reason. (2) “Reasori prescribes an end." The judgment, "This 
ought to be done," stimulates the will to action. The moral senti¬ 
ment may co-operate, but the cognition of rightness of itself really 
impels to action. (Methods, Bk. I. c. iii. § i.) Dr. Martineau, on the 
other hand, defining a spring of action as " an impulse to an un¬ 
selected form of action,” excludes both Prudence and Conscience 
from the list of active forces. Moral Reason merely decides which 
of two rival impulses is the higher, which is to be preferred. It is a 
"judge” not an "advocate." The motive power lies solely in the 
impulses themselves. There is an element of truth contained in 
both views, and the dispute seems to us to be in part verbal. Moral 
perception is an act of the Reason, and this is in itself a cognitive, not 
a motive or appetitive faculty. It is primarily recipient, not impulsive 
On the other hand, in apprehending an action as right, obligatory, 
agreeable, or useful, the intellect stimulates the will to action, and 
thereby becomes a motive agency. The propelling force thus lies 
primarily in the quality of the object apprehended, and not in the 
intuition viewed merely as a conscious state. A spring of action is 
thus a mental state tending of itself to issue into action, while an 
ethical cognition in virtue of the objective moral law which it 
reveals is an apprehensive act which may originate or check such 
an impulsive state. 

“ Cf. Pt. I. c. vU. , 
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to the teaching of St. Thomas and the great Catholic 
philosophers of the middle ages, was Butler (1692— 
^ 757 }- The attention which had been devoted to the 
empirical study of the mind by his immediate prede¬ 
cessors, however, caused him to lay great stress on 
inductive arguments. And we believe we may suitably 
close the present chapter with a passage of his, which 
admirably epitomizes the psychological grounds by 
which the existence of genuinely moral intuitions are 
establislied: “ That which renders beings capable of 
moral government is their having a moral nature, and 
moral faculties of perception and of action. Brute 
creatures are impressed and actuated by various instincts 
and propensities: so also are we. But additional to 
this we have a capacity for reflecting upon actions and 
characters, and making them an object to our thought; 
and on doing this we naturally and unavoidably approve 
some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others 
as vicious and of ill desert. That we have this moral 
approving and disapproving faculty is certain from our 
experiencing it in ourselves, and recognizing it in each 
other. It appears from our exercising it unavoidably, in 
the approbation and disapprobation of even feigned 
characters: from the words right and wrong, odious 
and amiable, base and worthy, with many others of like 
signification in all languages applied to actions and 
characters: from many written systems of morals 
which suppose it, since it cannot be imagined that all 
these authors, throughout all these treatises, had 
absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a 
meaning merely chimerical: from our natural sense 
of gratitude, which implies a distinction between merely 
being the instrument of good and intending it: from 
the like distinction every one makes between injury and 
mere harm, which, Hobbes says, is peculiar to mankind; 
and between injury and just punishment, a distinction 
plainly natural, prior to the consideration of human 
laws. It is manifest, g^eat part of common language 
and of common behaviour over the world is formed 
upon sqpposition of such a moral faculty, whether 
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called conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or 
Divine reason,—whether considered as a sentiment of 
the understanding, or as a perception of the heart; 
or, which seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action 
this faculty, or practical discerning power within us, 
approves, and what it disapproves. For, as much as it 
has been disputed wherein virtue consists, or whatever 
ground for doubt there may be about particulars, yet, in 
general, there is in reality a universally acknowledged 
standard of it. It is that which all ages and all 
countries have made profession of in public: it is that 
which every man you meet puts on the show of: it is 
that which the primary and fundamental laws of all 
civil constitutions over the face of the earth make it 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of 
upon mankind, namely, justice, veracity, and regard to 
the common good.’’^^ 

Readings. —On Judgment and Reasoning, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. i. 
q. 79. a. 8; Suarez, De Aninia, III. c. 6; First Principles (present 
series), Pt. I. c. ii.; Kleutgen, op. cit. §§ 133—146; Logic (present 
series), Pt. II. c. iii. On Belief, First Principles, Pt. II. cc. vii. viii. 
On Conscience, St. Thomas, Susn. i. q. 79. a. 9—13; Moral Philo- 
sophy (present series), Pt. I. c. viii. g§ i, 3; Mivart, On Truth, pp. 243 
—255. 

“ There is frequent want of precision in Butler’s use of terms; 
here obviously the position of the words " sentiment ” and 
“ perception ” should be reversed. 

’’ Cf. Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue, subjoined to the 
Analogy. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

INTELLECTUAL ATTENTION, REFLEXION, SELF, 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT IDEAS. 

We have already spoken of the intellectual activity 
called Attention in chapter xiii. However, in our 
treatment there of this form of consciousness, we 
had exclusively in view the proof of the spiritual 
nature of the faculty of Intellect. We will now 
study this mental state for its own sake, endeavour¬ 
ing to ascertain its most general features and the 
laws of its operations. 

Attention. —We have distinguished Attention 
in the strict signification of the word from mere 
increase ih the force of feeling, and we have des¬ 
cribed it as the special application of cognitive 
energy to some object presented to the mind. 
Although in establishing the supra-sensuous character 
of the activity we have dwelt chiefly on that form 
of it which is the result of positive volition, never¬ 
theless, at times its action may be indeliberate 
or involuntary. Interest may be aroused and in¬ 
tellectual observation attracted, not only without 
any effort on our part, but occasionally in spite 
of our most vigorous endeavours. This second 
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form of attention is termed involuntary or automatic. 
Its direction and force are determined by the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the object. 

In Voluntary Attention, on the other hand, the 
regulating principle is within the mind. It is in this 
operation the power of Free-will is most clearly ex¬ 
hibited. We are conscious that we ourselyes now and 
then interfere with the natural automatic current of 
our ideas, and guide them in a new line. This volun¬ 
tary control of attention is itself limited. A repre¬ 
sentation of the imagination, an internal emotion, 
an agreeable train of thought, or a powerful external 
stimulus may at times render nugatory our most 
vigorous exertions to apply our mind to some other 
subject. It is, however, the experience of this very 
limit to the control of our thoughts which enables 
us to have the most complete assurance of our 
freedom within this boundary. The conditions 
determining Voluntary Attention are accordingly 
two-fold; on the one side the superior or inferior 
degree of attractiveness possessed by the object, 
and on the other the quantity of energy possessed 
by the mind at the time. This latter factor is again 
partly dependent on the state of the organism. 

These general conditions have been described by 
some psychologists as Laws of Attention, and they 
may be thus briefly formulated: (i) Involuntary, Auto¬ 
matic, or Reflex A ttention is determined as regards both 
its force and direction, by the comparative attractiveness 
of the objects present to the mind. This attractiveness 
depends partly on the intensity, partly on the novelty, 
pleasantness, painfulness, and the various other 
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qualities which give interest to the presentation. 
(2) Voluntary A ttention is determined {a) by the energy oj 
the mind at the time, {b) by the inherent attractiveness 
of the object, and (c) by extrinsic motives or relations 
of the object which may influence the will. Thus the 
student’s power of keeping his intellect fixed upon 
his work depends on the nature of the subject, co 
the intensity of his desire to pass his examination, 
on the fresh or fatigued state of his brain, on his 
acquired habits of steady concentration, and also 
on the vigour of the volitional effort he puts forth 
at the time. Another law expressing the relation 
between the extent and intensity of attention is 
formulated in the old aphorism : (3) Pluribus intentus 
minor est ad singula sensus, or. The intensity of attention 
varies inversely as the area or extent of the objects over 
which it ranges. Strictly speaking this statement 
defines, not the force of a single act of attention, 
but the general efficiency of mental exercise during 
a longer or shorter period. 

Whetlier we can or cannot attend simultaneously 
to a multiplicity of objects has been disputed; as 
a matter of fact we rarely do so, but rather pass 
rapidly from one to the other. We may indeed be 
at the same instant sensuously conscious of sounds, 
colours, ti iiiperature, pressure, and various other 
experiences, but careful introspection will show 
that our intellectual attention is directed to these 
groups of phenomena in succession. Consequent!}’, 
the more numerous the objects to be noted, the 
shorter is the time to be given to each, and the 
less profound is the impression, 
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It is thus inaccurate to look upon an act of 
attention as merely narrowing more or less the area 
of consciousness, and thereby intensifying its force 
after the manner of a lens, which, acconling to its 
position, converges a number of rays of light williin 
the circumference of a smaller or larger circle. Atten¬ 
tion is a supplementary act of a higher order than 
the sensations which it presupposes. The direction 
of attention towards an external object increases our 
sensibility in regard to that object, and causes it to 
make a deeper mark in the mind. Similarly, atten¬ 
tion may strengthen the force of an emotion, a 
desire, or an image of the fancy; while by averting 
our intellectual gaze from such states we gradually 
reduce their power. It is thus indirectly by modi¬ 
fying the power of motives that we usually exert our 
moral freedom in the practice of self-control. By 
fixing our view on attractive aspects and diverting 
it from others, we can secure the prevalence of the 
former. At times, under the pressure of some 
violent temptation, such as the desire of revenge, 
the soul may be so overpowered that a complete 
repudiation of the suggestion is not immediately 
possible. By suspending action, however, and 
turning our mind away from the irritating cause 
and fixing it on considerations moving to charity 
or forgiveness, the force of the angry impulse is 
gradually extinguished and self-command regained. 
Still, although it is by this indirect reinforcement of 
motives that we often make most important use of 
our moral liberty, it should not be forgotten that 
the suspension of action and the selective act of 
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attention are both due to the free exertion of the 
will. 

Besides deepening the force of an actual impres¬ 
sion, attention clarifies its relations. Both effects, 
but especially the former, are of the greatest utility in 
accelerating and giving permanence to intellectual 
acquisition. Twenty repetitions of a lesson, or 
twenty experiences of a fact when the mind is in 
a careless condition, have not the efficiency of a 
single observation with our whole cognitional energy 
concentrated on the subject in hand. The illumi¬ 
nating power of attention by which the obscure and 
scarcely discernible relations of an object of thought 
are brought into vivid consciousness, is the great 
parent of invention and discovery. By continued 
fixation of our intellectual gaxe upon an object its 
connexions with its surroundings are clearly appre¬ 
hended, possible explanations of particular features 
are suggested, and their validity is verified or dis¬ 
proved by reasoning out the consequences. The 
importance of this faculty in original work of all 
kinds is so great that in many celebrated definitions 
we find genius and attention made synonymous with 
each other.^ Although the absolute identification of 
the two endowments is an error, yet the connexion 
is so intimate that we believe no man not possessed 

1 “ The difference between an ordinary mind and the mind of a 
Newton, consists principally in this, that the one is capable of the 
application of a more continuous attention than the other," 
(Hamilton, Metaph. Vol. I. p. 256.) Helvetius defined genius aa 
'* nothing but continued attention "—mu attention suivie; Bnffon as 
une longue patience. Similarly Cuvier. Newton himsdf asoibed 
his own success to patient attention more than to any other 
talent. The definition of genius by one of our most vigorous modem 
srriters as *‘an infinite capacity of taking pains” is kaoan. 
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of high powers of concentration has exhibited con¬ 
spicuous excellence in any intellectual sphere.* 

Reflexion and Self-consciousness.— Attention 
and Reflexion have been sometimes contrasted as 
the direction of cognitive energy outwards and 
inwards. The two terms may be thus conveniently 
distinguished for some purposes, but it should be 
remembered that they really denote, not separate 
powers, but diverse activities of the same intel¬ 
lectual faculty. Reflexion is nothing else than 
Attention directed to our own states, and this 
operation constitutes the exercise of Self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness may be defined as the knowledge 
which the mind has of its acts as its own. 

We can discern different forms which the refer¬ 
ence of a state to a self assumes in the several stages 
of mental life. In the merely sentient existence of 
the infant or brute animal, there is no cognition 

• A good deal has been written about the physiological Sasfs 
of attention, but beyond those general physical concomitants 
which distinguish the organic conditions of attention from those of 
insouciance nothing is certain. (Cf. Ladd, op. cit. pp. 538, 542.) The 
consciousness of strain, and afterwards of fatigue, which appertains 
to energetic attention, appears to show that part of the neural 
accompaniments consists in an innervation of the motor centres, 
and a transmission of energy thence to the portions of the organism 
chiefly concerned in the excitation of the mental state attended to. 
As the external attitude expressive of attention, for instance, in 
listening, involves muscular contraction, it seems certain that there 
is some form of excitation of the motor nerves. Dr. Carpenter con¬ 
ceives the cerebral condition of increased mental activity to be a 
hypenmnia, or exuberant confluence of blood, in the special centres 
engaged in the particular experience. This hyperamnia causes an 
augmented tension of the nerve-centres, and so renders them 
abnormally sensitive. (Cf. Mental Physiology, pp. 380—385.) These 
physical changes are, however, rather the effects of the act of 
attention than the cause or neural correlate of that act itself^ 

W 
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of a self; there is only consciousness of sensations, 
emotions, and impulses. Yet these cannot be felt 
as states without a subject, or as states of no subject. 
Animals are pained or pleased, miserable or satis¬ 
fied ; and this can only be because the pain or 
pleasure felt is theirs, and is felt by them. The 
.sentient being is conscious that it is pained; but it 
does not in any way distinguish between the pain 
as a state and itself as a subject of that state. It 
feels the state to be its own, yet never formally 
cogniiies it as its own. 

When, however, we reach the grade of intel¬ 
lectual life we meet with a distinctly new fact, 
one immeasurably transcending all phenomena pre¬ 
viously observed in the universe. We find an 
agent which not only is, acts, and feels, but which 
knows that it is, which is aware that it is the cause 
of its acts, and which recognizes that its feelings 
are its own, though not itself. This rational 
self-consciousness may take either a more or a less 
developed, form. It may be manifested as a con¬ 
comitant of a direct act, or it may be the result of 
a deliberate and explicitly reflex operation in which 
the cognitive energy of the soul is turned back on 
itself. 

That the mind in many of its modifications 
is simultaneously conscious of these states as its 
own, must be admitted by every one who occa¬ 
sionally practises a little introspection.® We do 

• The question has been raised, are there any "latent mental 
modifications ”—processes or energies of the mind of which we are 
completely unconscious. That there are at times conscious states 
not apprehended by the explicitly reflex activity of s«i/-coDscious- 
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not say that the Ego is obtruded upon us in all 
our experiences. Frequently, when our interest is 
keenly excited by an external object, or when we 
are under the influence of strong emotions, the 
Self passes completely out of notice. Nevertheless, 

ness is of course undeniable. Moreover, latent modifications must 
be admitted: (a) as dispositions, habits, or species impress^ to 
account for memory and our ordinary knowledge; and {b) still 
more to account for the reproduction in dreams and delirium, of 
forgotten languages, and long lost recollections. For the existence 
of latent modifications in the form of actual energies or processes 
below the surface of consciousne-ss Hamilton argues: (I'j The reality 
ol minima visibilia audibilia, &c.—the fact that our sensations of sight, 
sound, and the rest are made up of an aggregate of elementary slates 
excited by combinations of stimuli which are separately unper- 
ceivable. Thus the leaves of the forest, individually indiscernible, 
each contribute to the general presentation of colour. (2) 'I'lie 
effects of unconscious trains of thought by which sudden reminis¬ 
cences or discoveries are presented to the mind without the inter¬ 
vening links being apprehended. On the other side it is argued: 
(1) That a conscious state made up out of units of unconsciousness 
is unthinkable, and that the facts of sensation indicated merely 
show that the neural or organic stimulation must reach a certain 
degree of intensity to awaken mental life at all. (2) That sudden 
reminiscences, discoveries, and the like, apparently resulting from the 
unconscious working of association, may be due to unconscious 
cerebration. Thus, it is supposed that neural processes in the brain 
being once set in motion may run their course unconsciously, till the 
cerehral situation arises which forms the appropriate condition for 
the final mental act. Or, it may be held that the intermediate 
menial links do actually appear in consciousness, but are too fleeting 
and transient, like the perceptions of the separate letters of a 
printed page, to be remembered. (Cl. Hamilton, Metaph. Vol. I 
pp. 338, seq.: Dr. Carpenter, Mental Physiology, c. xiii. ; Mill, Exam 
c.xv.) The scholastic writers who have treated the subject at greatest 
length are Sanseverino [Dynam. pp. 944—982) and Gutberlet. The 
latter writer argues in favour of the existence of unconscious 
sensations, but against unconscious perceptions. (Cf. Die Psychologie, 
pp. 49—59, 166, seq.) If we define a mental modification as a 
" state of consciousness," then of course it cannot be uncon.scious. 
So much of the dispute regards verbal propriety. Philosophically, 
however, we see no sufficient reason for denying, either in the 
vegetative, sensuous, or spiritual grades of life, the existence of 
energies or processes of the soul which do not themselves rise into 
consciousness. The conception of the activity of the intellectus 
agms and the potentiee vegetaHvee in the Aristotelian Philosophy 
appear to us quite in harmony with the doctrine of latent enhgies. 
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all such conscious states are my states, the mind 
is really present in them, and its presence is clearly 
revealed to me, if I make an act of reflexion. But 
independently of this reflexive exertion, the soul in 
its normal operations cognizes itself. Concomitantly 
with our perceptions, comparisons, and reasonings, 
and antecedently to any retrospective observation, 
there is given a consciousness of self. In acts of 
the Will especially is this the case. We are in the 
very act of volition concurrently aware that it is 
ours, and that it is freely elicited 6y us. This direct 
consciousness which the mind has of itself in its 
acts was clearly apprehended and accurately ex¬ 
pressed by St. Thomas.* 

Nevertheless, it is in the deliberately reflex act of 
self-consciousness that a perfect knowledge of self 
and of states as distinct from self is reached. Not 
only is the mind percipient of self in volitions and 
perceptions, but it can afterwards by a retrospective 
effort distinguish between the state and itself as 
subject of that state. I am, for instance, balancing 
the rival attractions of a cricket match and a day’s 
fishing. Whilst the process of deliberation con¬ 
tinues I am aware that it is / who think, but I do 
not explicitly distinguish between myself and the 
thought. A little later, however, I set myself to 
reflect upon this piece of thinking, and I at once 
discriminate between the operation and the agent. 

* "Quantnm igitur ad actualem cognitionem qua aliquis con- 
siderat se in acta animam habere, sic dico quod anima cognoscit\ir 
per antns suos. In hoc enim aliquis percipit se animam habere et 
vivere et esse, quod percipit se sentire et intelligere et alia hujusmodi 
vitae opeib exercere.” (£)« Vmt, q. lo, a. 8.) 
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I recollect that the former came into existence 
about five minutes ago. I remember the motives 
on each side which in turn influenced me, the 
representations of former pleasures which rose up 
before my mind, and the calculations as to the 
weather and as to possible future opportunities 
which occupied me. These series of states suc¬ 
ceeded each other, and the last of the original set 
has now ceased. But though the phenomena have 
passed away, the subject of them all has remained. 

The act of reflexive observation brings out into 
the most vivid contrast the distinction between this 
abiding principle and its evanescent modilications; 
at the same time it assures us of the real sameness 
of that principle with a clearness and certainty not 
exceeded by our conviction of the existence of the 
transitory states themselves. I am absolutely and 
irresistibly convinced that the mind is a permanent 
something which has persisted the same through 
the succession of impressions of which it is the 
substratum. Finally, in the exercise of this intro¬ 
spective study, I apprehend the perfect identity of 
the Ego who is reflecting with the object of this 
study and with the subject of these states. This 
constitute the last and highest grade in the activity 
of self-consciousness, and is possible only to a 
spiritual intellect. No faculty exerted by means of 
a bodily organ can elicit an act of which the subject 
and object are the same. Nothing material can act 
upon itself, reflect upon itself, or know itself. 

This stage of self-knowledge is probably not 
reached by the child until its mind has attained to 
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a considerable degree of development. The infant at 
first lives the life of the merely sentient animal, even 
the topography of its own physical organism being 
but gradually ascertained. However, as its experi¬ 
ence extends, and as its mental faculties ripen, 
memory comes into play; and, although the attitude 
of its mind is still mainly objective, consciousness 
of a Self present in its various states becomes more 
and more completely awakened into life. As 
the thoughts of pleasures and pains repeated in 
the past and expected in the future grow more 
distinct, the difference between these and the perma¬ 
nent abiding Self comes to be fully realized. Passing 
emotions of fear, anger, pride, or sympathy, the 
sense of power to resist and overcome rising 
passion, and the nascent consciousness of responsi¬ 
bility prepare effectually the way for the final reve¬ 
lation, and at last in some conflict between rival 
impulses,® in some reflex act of memory, or in some 
vague effort to understand the oral “ I,” the great 
truth is manifested to him, and the child is hence¬ 
forth a Self-conscious Person. 

Self-consciousness, whether of the direct or 
reflexive order, immediately discloses to us only 
the existence of the mind in our various operations. 
It does not at once reveal to us its inner nature. 
This latter question is the goal of the science of 
Psychology. Here again St. Thomas clearly 
apprehended and distinguished between the two 

• J. F. Ferrier, who dwelt more on the metaphysical importance 
of self-consciousness than any other British philosophical writer, 
ascribes a leading part to the exercise of free-will in the cognition of 
•ur personality. (Ci. Introd to the I'hilos. of Consciousness, Pt. V.) 
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problems.® We should also carefully discriminate 
between our personal identity and our knowledge 
of it. Self-consciousness presupposes the abiding 
existence df the person who is self-conscious, but it 
does not constitute his personal identity: this has 
its basis in the persistence of the same indivisible 
soul throughout the life of each individual.^ 

Self as disclosed in the activity of self-conscious¬ 
ness has, since |Cant, been frequently styled the 
phenomenal Ego, to differentiate it from a supposed 
noumenal Ego ,—the Ego as it is in itself lying 
beyond the range of cognition. The phrase is very 
unhappy. Even granting that the Kantian distinc¬ 
tion between noumenon and phenomenon were valid 
as regards the objects of the external world, it is 
only by profoundly misinterpreting the nature of 
the knowledge of the Ego given in self-conscious¬ 
ness, that such a distinction could be extended to 
the mind. A phenomenon is the appearance which 
an object presents to the mind from without. The 
external thing is known by the mind through means 


* “Ad primam cognitionem de mente babendam sufi&cit ip^ 
mentis prsesentia, quse est principium actus, ex quo mens permpit 
se-ipsam; et ideo dicitur se cognoscere per suam prsesentiam. Sed 
ad secundam cognitionem de mente babendam non suffidt ejus 
prsesentia; sed requiritur diligens et subtilis inqnisitio: unde et 
multi naturam animae ignorant, et multi circa naturam animae erra- 
verunt." (Sum. i. q. 87. a. i.) 

r Locke's definition of a Person as a self-conscious substance, is 
therefore inaccurate. In this view a child or a sleeping man would 
not be a person at all, and an interruption of the continuity of 
consciousness should break up the personality of the individual. 
Ferrier’s language is also exaggerate when he asserts that “• 
being makes itself I by thinking itself I,’’ and that •• self-consdous- 
ness creates the Ego.” Memory and self-consciousness reveal, but they 
do not constitute personal identity. The true definition of a person 
is that of Boethius —an individual substance of a rational nature. 
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of a state or modification which might conceivably 
mislead us as to the nature of its cause. On the 
other hand, the Ego revealed in self-consciousness is 
perceived from within, or rather it perceives itself. 
The subject and object are one. The soul knows 
itself in its own exertions. There is no place for 
appearances or phenomena at all; it is really 
present to itself. It is conceivable that knowledge 
of external material things bjf species or mental 
modifications might be illusory, but in the minds’ 
awareness of its real presence in its own acts there 
is no room for error.® 

Associationist view of Self. Formation of other 
IMPORTANT IDEAS.— The Empirical school, reducing all 
reality to a succession of transitory feelings, is of course 
logically forced to deny the presence of an abiding mind 
persisting the same amid varying states. The idea of 
a permanent self, Hume argues, is not derived from 
any sensuous impression, therefore it is a “ fiction ” of 
the imagination, for, on Sensist principles, the only ideas 
which can pretend to any validity are those derived 
from impressions: “ I venture to affirm of the rest of 
mankind that they are nothing but a bundle or col¬ 
lection of different perceptions which succeed each 
other with an inconceivable rapidity and are in a 
perpetual flux and movement. The mind is a kind of 
theatre where several perceptions successively make 
their appearance. . . . There is properly no simplicity 
in it at one time, nor identity in different; whatever 
natural propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the 
theatre must not mislead us, they are the successive 

• Lotze has effectively defended the genuine unity and identity 
of the mind against Kant, not merely on the ground that it appears 
to itself as a unity, but on the ground of its appearing to itself at 
ail. Even if it seemed to itself to be a multiplicity we would be 
compelled to look on it as really a unity. (Metaph, $ 244 ) 
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perceptions only that constitute the mind.’’* Hume is 
the frankest, as well as the ablest representative of 
Sensism, but Mill, Dr. Bain, and all leading members 
of the school accept this doctrine as the inevitable 
outcome of their principles; and they are unanimously 
agreed that the mind is nothing more than a succession 
of conscious states. 

Now, this being on all hands allowed, we contend 
that Sensationism stands dispr(jved. We do not know 
in the whole history of Philosophy, nay we cannot even 
conceive of any confutation more complete and decided 
being made out against a metaphysical system, than the 
reductio ad absurdum exhibited in this deduction from the 
Empiricist assumptions. If the intuitionist or dogmatist 
were forced to admit such a doctrine as this, the elo¬ 
quence and sarcasm of his opponents would be plentifully 
poured forth. The blind prejudice of men claiming to 
be scientific inquirers, who yet shut their eyes to an 
obviously fatal flaw in this their theory would be dwelt 
upon at length, and the familiar credo quia impossibile, 
misquoted from Tertullian, would be again reproduced 
as a felicitous description of the mental attitude of the 
spiritualist philosopher. 

That the dissolution of the Ego into a procession or 
series of phenomena is a reductio ad absurdum of Sensism, 
will become evident to the impartial thinker on a little 
reflexion. The argument may be summarized in a 
syllogism: If the mind were but a succession of 
transient states, then judgment, reasoning, self-con¬ 
scious reflexion, and rational memory would be 
absolutely impossible; but this is not the case; there¬ 
fore the mind is not merely such a series. Judgment 
requires the indivisible unity of the agent which 
compares the terms; reasoning cannot take place 
unless the premisses successively apprehended are 
combined by one and the same simple energy; lastly, 
self-conscious reflexion and rational memory evidently 
imply the persistence of an abiding subject which can 
juxtapose the past with the present. Two terms, or 
two propositions, each grasped either at the same or 
* Treatise of Humeue Nature, Pt. IV. sect. 6. 
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different times by separate intellects do not result in a 
new judgment. Nor is the excitation of similar thoughts 
first in one mind and then in another, an act of memory. 
For knowledge proper the indivisible unity and per¬ 
sisting identity of the faculty which apprehends the 
subject and predicate of the judgment are essential.** 
The truth of our contention here will become more 
patent by a little consideration of any familiar mental 
operation. I have, for instance, just awoke from sleep. 
I remember that yesterday was Sunday, and I recall 
my rising, dressing, and various other actions which I 
performed in the forenoon, I am convinced that I who 
now lie reflecting on my bed am the same person who 
acted thus yesterday. For the last six or eight hours 
the con inuity of my conscious states, so far as any 
psychological observation can teach me, has been 
completely broken, yet I am perfectly certain of my 
ideiuity. How is this possible, if Self is nothing more 
than a succession of states ? I reproduce images which 
I rt'cognize as similar to those which I experienced 
yesterday. These representations are apprehended as 
numerically different but yet like in kind to the original 
impressions; the 7, on the other hand, is unthinkable 
unless as the same on the two occasions. Reflexion on 
this simple psychological experience demonstrates the 
falsity of the Sensationalist Philosophy. 

“ That the Sensist theory is incompatible with the existence of 
even the sifnplest forms of intellectual judgment has been clearly 
exhibited by J.otze. "Any comparison of two ideas, which ends 
by our finding their contents like or unlike, presupposes the abso¬ 
lutely indivisible unity of that which compares them; it must be 
one and the same thing which first forms the idea of a, and then 
that of b, and which at the same time is conscious of the nature 
and extent of tlie difl'erence between them. Then again the various 
acts of comparing ideas and referring them to one another are 
themselves in turn reciprocally related; and this relation brings a 
new activity of comparison to consciousness, and so on our whole 
inner world of thoughts is built up, not as a mere collection of 
manifold ideas existing with or after one another, but as a work in 
which these individual members are held together and arranged by 
the relating activity of this single pervading principle. This is 
what we mean by the Unity of Conscionsness, and it is this we regard 
as the sufficient ground for assuming nn indivisible soul." (Meta- 
physics, § 242.) 
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Mill felt this difficulty. He saw that in rejecting the 
doctrine that the Ego is something more than a succes¬ 
sion of states he was forced to accept “ the paradox that 
something which ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings is 
aware of itself as a series He however abandons the 
hopeless attempt to remove the “paradox,” naively 
counselling us that “ by far the wisest thing we can do is 
to accept the fact.” The term “paradox” is here abused. 
Incredible absurdity is the phrase which would have 
precisely described the proposition that a series of 
feelings could be aware of themselves as a series. We 
must not deceive ourselves with words. What is a series? 
It is a succession of distinct events, or several separate 
events succeeding each other. The terms, a “ thread of 
consciousness,” and a “ series ” of mental states, seem 
to indicate a unity of some sort to which, loose though 
it be, the self of the Empiricist Psychology has no claim. 
The moment we attempt to accurately conceive what is 
m6ant by a mere succession of conscious states, we 
perceive that a conviction of personal identity, and a 
memory of past actions, such as each man’s own 
experience assures him he is possessed of, is absolutely 
impossible to it.** 

On the other hand, Mill is again wrong in represent¬ 
ing his opponents as teaching that “ the mind or Ego 
is something different from any series of feelings or 
possil)ilities of them,” if by “ different ” is meant that 
the Ego is something separate, standing out of all 
relation to its states. The states are nothing but 
modifications of the Ego; and the true mind is the 
subject plus its states, or the subject present in its 
states. It is “an abiding existence with a series of 
feelings.”*® The ground for the possibility of self- 
consciousness, just as for self-determination, lies in the 

Exam. cxxU. ad fin. 

*• As Mr. Courtney urges, “ Such a series could never be summed.” 
(Metaphysics of Mill, p. 70.) Similarly Professor Knight, A succes¬ 
sion of states of mind has no meaning except in relation to the 
substrate of self that underlies the succession, giving it coherence, 
identity, and intelligibility. The states are different, but the self 
--whose states they are—is the same." (Hume, p. 177.) 

” Dr. M'Cosh’s Exam, of Mill, c. v. 
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mmatericUity of the soul. No material being, no activity 
intrinsically dependent on a material organ, can know 
itself or act upon itself. Free volition and self-con¬ 
sciousness therefore are alike incompatible with 
Sensism; and positivists are only logical in denying or 
seeking to explain away the existence of these attri¬ 
butes. 

Besides the idea of Self, there are certain other 
abstract notions of such philosophical importance, 
that a word or two here regarding their genesis will be 
advisable. Tlie chief and the most disputed of those 
not already dealt with, are the conceptions of Substance 
and Accident, of Causality, of the Infinite, of Space, and 
of Time. 

Substance. —^The origin of the concept of Being we have 
already indicated. All Being is divided into substance 
arid accident: consequently, the ideas of substance and 
accident are merely ideas of particular kinds of Being. 
Substance is defined as that which exists per se, that which 
subsists in itself; accident, as that which inheres in another as 
in a subject of inhesion. The primary element, therefore, in 
the notion of substance is subsistence, not permanence amid 
change; though the latter feature is usually more 
prominently suggested to the mind. Motion, sphericity, 
redness, feelings, volitions, cannot exist by themselves 
—an accident must always pertain to a subject; con¬ 
sequently, since an infinite series of accidents inhering 
in each other is an absurdity, we must come at last to 
a something which exists per se.^* Substance, then, is 
conceived as a subsisting something that abides the 
same amid the change of its accidents. 

•* For a full defence of the validity of the notion of substance we 
refer the reader to the volume on Metaphysics, Bk. H. c. i. Cf. also 
First Principles, pp. 250—255. Here, as elsewhere, the questions of 
genesis and validity so often confounded must be caremlly distin¬ 
guished. The origin of the idea lies in experience. Its first 
complete elaboration is a gradual process involving reiterated 
observation and comparison. But once the conceptions of Sub¬ 
stance and Accident are thus reached, it is immediately rarceived 
as a sAf -evident necessary truth, that accident must ultimately 
inhere in a substance. This axiom is not a generalization firoin 
experience, nor a product of association: it is a rational intuition. 
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This idea is a product of intellectual experience. 
Even very early in life I observe things around me sub¬ 
sisting in themselves, and I am conscious that I myself 
possess real independent existence. Further examina¬ 
tion causes me to notice greater or lesser changes taking 
place both in external objects and in myself. As I 
l)egin to reflect, however, I become assured that this 
change is not annihilation, and that some constituent 
element must remain the same amid the variations. 
Internal consciousness manifests to me my own substan¬ 
tial sameness amid my transient mental states, and re¬ 
flexion on the evidence aflforded by my external senses 
enables me to perceive the necessity of such an 
enduring identity underlying the transitory qualities 
of material objects. The reflexion required is not of 
a very deliberate or laborious character. It is a 
spontaneous activity of the rational mind. The shape 
and temperature of the piece of wax in the child’s 
hands, the position and colour of objects before his 
eyes vary from moment to moment, but the substan¬ 
tiality of the object reveals itself to his intellect. 
Although the ideas of accident and substance were first 
wrought out very slowly, in mature life the appre¬ 
hension of a necessary enduring element amid the 
fluctuating phenomena is so easy and rapid, that it 
may fairly be described as an intellectual intuition. 

Causality .—The notion of causality is connected with 
that of substance, and can be attained only by rational 
free beings. Sensuous perception acquaints us with 
successive phenomena, but from this source alone we 
could not derive the idea of causation any more than 
that of substantiality. On the other hand, this concept 
is not an innate cognition, nor a subjective form of the 
mind. It is the result of intellectual experience, and 
it possesses real extra-mental validity. We may 
distinguish three elements or factors which normally 
co-operate in the formation of this idea. 

(i) In our fnternal experience we are conscious of 
change among our mental states. In some cases of 
variation the order of succession seems casual, or we at 
least are unaware of the force which determines the 
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course of our thoughts. In others we are conscious that 
we ourselves control and direct the current. We fix our 
attention on particular feelings, we combine or separate 
thoughts, we form complex ideas, judgments, and 
reasoiiings. In all these processes we apprehend 
ourselves as efficient agents, and we immediately cognize 
the results as products of our personal energy. Causality 
is thus concretely presented to the mind in the most 
intimate manner in each individual deliberate act. 

This experience alone would be sufficient to originate 
the conception of causation, but other factors assist in its 
clal )oration. (2) Our senses reveal to us that when we 
will to move our limbs they are moved, and in proportion 
to the degree of effort. (3) They also make known to us the 
action of material objects upon us. We feel the latter as 
foreign and active, ourselves as passive and recipient. 
Sensations of pressure and resistance, in a special 
manner conduce to make us aware of force or energy— 
notions essentially involving the idea of causal efficiency. 
(4) Finally, we observe changes perpetually taking place 
in the world around us: we notice frequent transitions 
from not-being to being of various kinds. As our powers 
of reflexion develope the intellect grows to apprehend 
more and more clearly that there must be a sufficient 
reason for the rise of these new modes of being. Repeated 
observation assures us that this reason of the origin of 
particular forms of reality must lie in particular ante¬ 
cedents which have been always followed by these 
results, and then the intellect cognizes the changes as 
the effects of the agency of these antecedents. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether the intellect 
could acquire the conception of force or productive 
efficacy had it no internal consciousness of causality 
in its own operations, and were it confined to the 
notice of external events; but of course such a type 
of intellectual experience is impossible.*® At all 
events sensuous perception could never afford the 
notion of anything more than succession, which is 
radically distinct from that of causality, efficiency, 
productiveness, or whatever we like to call it. When 
' CL Balmez, op, dt. Bk. X §§ 50—53. 
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an effort of attention combines two ideas, when one 
billiard ball moves another, when a steam hammer 
flattens out a lump of solid iron, when a blow on the 
head knocks a man down, in all these cases there is 
something more than, and essentially diffe rent from, 
the mere sequence of two phenomena: there is effective 
force — causal action of an agent endowed with real energy. 

The Infinite. —The idea of the Infinite is the idea of the 
plenitude of all being, of a Being who contains all perfec¬ 
tions without limit. This notion is in part positive, in 
part negative; and, as a matter of experience, it is con¬ 
ceived by us. From both internal and external observa¬ 
tion we can form the concept of a limit; and then of 
limitation in general. We can also form the idea of 
negation; the recognition of the principle of contradic¬ 
tion, the apprehension of the distinction between being 
and non-being involves this conception. Taking now 
the ideas of being, of negation, and of limit, we can combine 
them so as to form the complex conception, being without 
limit, that is, infinite being. The operation is, therefore, 
effected by the intellectual activity of reflexion and 
abstraction. The natural process will, however, be 
better seen by taking a single attribute, for instance, 
that of power. We are immediately conscious of effort 
put forth, and of power exercised by ourselves. We can 
conceive this power vastly increased, its boundaries 

•“ Kant teaches, in harmony with the spirit of the rest of his 
system, that causality and substantiality are a priori categories of the 
understanding,—^innate moulds or conditions which regufate our 
thinking, but have no validity as applied to things-in-theniselves. 
Hume and his followers have sought to explain both ideas as 
products of " custom " or association. If consistently followed out, 
the Kantian and Sensist doctrines alike lead to absolute scepticism. 
The real validity of the three notions, causality, substance, and 
personal identity, must stand or fall together; and if the last is but 
an illusion, there can be absolutely no truth attainable by the mind 
of man. On the relation between these ideas in the Sensist 
Philosophy, cf. Professor Knight’s Hume, pp. 156—159. Some 
acute criticism of the Scotcdi sceptic is to found in this little 
work. Notwithstanding certain points on which we deem the 
author to be wrong, his chapters on the philosophy of Hume are 
incomparably superior to the superficial treatment of the subject 
to be found in the somewhat similar volume by Professor Hhxley. 
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pushed farther and farther back. We can imagine an 
agent capable of whirling round the earth or the solar 
system, just as we can swing a piece of string round 
our finger; yet we are fully aware that the power of 
such an agent may be as rigidly limited as our own. 
But we are not compelled to stop here; we may think 
“ greater than that, and greater than that, and greater 
without any Limits ov boundaries at all.” Here we have 
the proper notion, faint and inadequate, but still truly 
representing infinite energy. 

We can similarly form the notion of infinite intel¬ 
ligence, holiness, and the rest; and then combining 
these we can conceive an omnipotent, infinitely -intel¬ 
ligent, all-holy Being. We have now reached as perfect 
a conception of God as is possible to the finite mind. 
It is absurd to describe this as a purely negative notion. 
We ascribe to the Reality which we seek to realize to 
ourselves, every perfection we can conceive in the 
intensist form or degree we can imagine, and then vve 
say: All that and more without any limit. Such a conception 
wants clearness and distinctness, but it most certainly 
is not purely negative. The thought of an attribute 
being increased beyond the range of our fancy without 
any limit assuredly does not thereby annihilate the 
positive content of the idea already represented to our¬ 
selves. 

The Idea of Space. —We have already more than once 
touched on our cognition of Space, so that but little 
additional treatment is necessary here. We have 
established the fact of an immediate or intuitive per¬ 
ception of surface extension through at least two of the 
senses— sight and touch. We have also shown the part 
played by motor sensations in experiences of solidity, or 
the third dimension of bodies; and finally, we traced 
the growth and development of our knowledge of the 
material world. But the abstract conception of Space 
is not the same thing as the perception of an extended 
object, or a particular part of Space. It is an abstrac¬ 
tion founded on such individual acts, but rising above 
them; and the same active supra-sensuous power by 
which the ideas of whiteness, truth, the infinite, &c., 
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arc formed, operates in the present case. The mind 
observing a material object prescinds from its other 
qualities, and thinks only of the co-existence of its parts 
outside of each other: this is the notion of extension in the 
abstract. Of course, however, as in the case of the 
ideas of whiteness or being, long before the mind has 
elaborated this reflex abstract notion, it has directly 
apprehended objects as extended. Still, even the abstract 
notion of extension is not strictly identical with that of 
Space. The extension of a body is a property which 
belongs to the individual body itself, and moves about 
with it, just as its other qualities. Space, on the c(.>n- 
trary, we look upon as something fixed,—that in which 
bodies are contained, and through which they move. 
The space of any particular object is the interval or 
voluminal distance lying between its bounding super¬ 
ficies. Now, the human mind having once cognized 
the trinal dimensions of material bodies, and oliserved 
their motions, inevitably passes to the conception of 
the successive intervals or spaces which they occupy; 
it distinguishes between the extended thing and the 
room which the thing fills. Apprehending these separate 
parts of space as immediately juxtaposed, it conceives 
the continuity and the consequent oneness of space. 
Further reflexion enables us to think of lines produced 
in all directions beyond the boundaries of the existing 
universe, and we thus reach the concept of ideal or 
possible space. Noting that there is no limit to the 
possible production of such lines, we conceive possible 
space as infinite; not, however, as a positive existence 
or reality, but as an inexhaustible potentiality. The 
interval filled up by the entire physical universe is 
termed, in opposition to the imaginary region beyond, 
actual or real space. 

The Idea of Time. —The genesis of the idea of Time 
we have also partially treated already. By observation, 
memory, and reflexion, we learn that some things— 
our own minds and external objects— endure, that they 
persevere in existence. Furthermore, by the same faculties 
we are made aware of the fact of real changes in these 
beings which endure; but this at once gives rise to 
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the notion of Tint, Change, even in our own mental 
states, involves real cession of events, one after the 
other; but the concept of a real succession contains 
the notion of time. Any single series of changes would 
afford sufficient material for tlie idea; but we prescind 
from all particular successions and conceive the abstract 
possibility of events occurring one after the other, and 
this gives us the conception of Time in general. For the 
measurement of Time we select, as we have already 
observed, the movements of the heavenly bodies, so 
conspicuous for their regularitj^. Space and Time are 
thus not real entities existing in themselves indepen¬ 
dently of the created universe, and apart from all 
mental consideration; but neither are they pure fictions 
of the imagination. Both ideas have a real foundation 
in external fact: the one in the real objective extension 
of the physical world; the other in the occurrence of 
real change. Both imply the existence of an active 
supra-sensuous faculty, and the latter especially demon¬ 
strates the abiding identity of the indivisible mind 
which combines together the past and the present. 

Readings. —On Attention, cf. Balmez, op. cit. Bk. IV. §§ 7 —ii; 
Carpenter, op. dt. c. iii.; Ladd, op. dt. pp. 534—543. On 
Reflexion and Self-consdousness, St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. 87, also De 
Veritate, q. 10, a. 8,9; Kleutgen, op. dt. §§ 102—120; Balmez, op. dt. 
Bk. IX. cc. vii. viii.; M'Cosh’s Exam, of Mill, c. v.; Mivart, On 
Truth, c. ii." Courtney, Metuphysics of f.S. Mill, pp. 67— 75. On 
the Idea of Substance, cf. John Rickaby, Metaphysics, Bk. II. c. i.; 
Balmez, op. dt. Bk. IX. cc. i. iii. vii.; Stockl’s Lehrbuch, § 31. On 
Causality, Rickaby, op. dt. pp. 304. seq.; Kleutgen, §g 300— 
303: Balmez, Bk. X. cc. iv. v. viii. xi. xii. xvi.; Stockl, op. dt. 
I 45 - On Idea of the Infinite, Rickaby, Bk. I. c. vi.; Kleutgen, 
op. dt. Pt. V. cc. ii. iii. especially §§ 412—419; Balmez, Bk. VIII. 
cc. iii. iv. vi. viii. and xv.; Stockl, § 27. On Space and Time, 
Rickaby, op, dt. Bk. II. «. i».; Kleutgen, £g 342—369. 
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RATIONAL APPETITE, DESIRE, FREE-WILL. 

As in sensuous life besides cognitive states we met 
with manifestations of conative activity, so in the 
higher grade of consciousness we find Appetency of 
a spiritual kind, which takes the form of Rational 
Desire or Volition. The term Desire is not exclusively 
confined to inclinations of the supra-sensuous order, 
for many yearnings aroused by the imagination of 
sensuous pleasures are so called. This, however, is 
but another instance of the intimate manner in 
which superior processes are mingled with inferior 
modes of psychical activity. 

Desire. —Desire may be defined as a mental state 
of longing or want aroused by the representation of some 
absent good. It is a form of consciousness superior 
to and more refined than that of appetite in the 
modern sense. Unlike the latter, it is not a mere 
bodily need, nor is it limited to a single mode 
and definite range of activity. Nevertheless, in 
common with appetite it involves a species of 
discontent and longing. Complete analysis of 
Desire understood in its proper meaning reveals to 
us three elements: a representation by the imagi* 
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nation of some end or object not actually enjoyed; 
the appreciation of this object as good—in harmony 
with our nature, or some portion of it; and a 
resulting feeling of attraction towards the object. 
The two former are, perhaps, most accurately 
described as conditions, the last as the essence of 
desire. Thus I represent to myself the winning of 
a prize, I apprehend such an event as pleasurable, 
rind I am then conscious of a state of longing for 
its attainment. While Appetite has its birth in 
sensation, Desire proceeds from the activity of the 
imagination. The range of the latter is con¬ 
sequently vast, and in a rational creature, who can 
conceive boundless good, it is incapable of being 
satisfied by any finite object. 

Desire, strictly so called, must be carefully 
distinguished from volition or voluntary election. 
The state called Desire is necessarily aroused in 
some degree by the representation of a possible 
gratification, but the mind possesses the power 
of consenting to or resisting the attraction. In 
spite of our being drawn towards the desirable 
or desired object we can say. No. We can 
sometimes, at all events, struggle against the 
solicitation, and seek to banish it from our mind. 
It is in this act of rejection or ratification, in this 
veto or fiat, that the freedom of the rational conative 
faculty is exhibited. The term Desire, it is true, is 
also applied in a wide sense to the state of longing 
for some pleasure, when such longing has been freely 
consented to and indulged; but this lax use of the 
word ^ould be carefully distinguished from Desire 
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understood as equivalent to involuntary tendency 
towards any apprehended gratification. We have 
thus three different grades of orectic or conative 
activity; Appetite in the modern narrow inter¬ 
pretation, or corporeal cravings present throughout 
all sentient life; Desire or yearnings involving 
imagination, and awakened by representation of 
absent good; and, lastly, Volition manifested in 
free surrender or resistance to involuntary desires.^ 

i It has been much discussed in recent years whether all forms 
of appetency are only towards pleasure and from pain. Mill, 
Or. Bain, and determinists generally, maintain the affirmative. 
"Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and 
thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or 
rather two parts of the same phenomenon; in strictness of language 
two different modes of naming the same psychological ffict—to 
think of an object as desirable (unless for the sake of its con¬ 
sequences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the same thing : 
and to desire anything except in proportion as the idea of it is 
pleasant is a physical and metaphysical impossibility." (Mill, Utili¬ 
tarianism, p. 57.) Seemingly unselfish impulses are merely the 
effect of association. Virtue, like money, originally desired solely 
as a means to happiness, is later on pursued as an end in itself. 
This doctrine has b^n effectively refutM by numerous philosophers 
from Butler to Drs. Martineau and Sidgwick: (i) Appetites proper 
are cravings whose primary object is the exercise of an activity, not 
the pleasure thence proceeding— e.g. the formal object of Hunger is 
food, not the subjective delight of eating: though of course by a 
reflex act this pleasure may be made an end. (2) Many desires 
proper are •primaxily extra-regarding, a.nA not aiming at the agent’s 
ovim pleasure— e.g. the parental and social affections, sympathy, 
compassion, gratitude, wonder, the desire of knowledge, and the 
mental activities of pursuit. (3) The aim of rationiil volition is 
certainly not always pleasure. IVe can choose right for its own 
sake against the maximum pleasure. The formal object of appetite 
is the good, not solely the pleasant; it includes bonum honestum as well 
as bonum deleetabile. We may further urge {a) the hedonistic paradox, 
via. that the deliberate pursuit of pleasure—the only rational end 
of egoistic ethics—is suicidal. Thus, the pleasures attached to 
benevolence, self-sacrifice, pursuit of knowledge, field sports, &c., 
are annihilated if consciously set as the end of our act. (J) The 
assertion that all these now apparently disinterested impulses are 
originally the creation of pleasiint associations is an appeal from 
consciousness to ignorance, and is by the nature of the case 
incapable of proof, (c) The most careful observation children 
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Desires may be classed as ultimate or funda¬ 
mental, and derivative. The most fundamental 
desires are the yearning after happiness, the impulse 
toward perfection or self development, and the instinct 
of self-preservation. The longing for happiness is 
the most universal principle manifested in the 
appetitive life of the soul. Happiness in general 
we are necessitated to desire, but we are free in 
the selection of the form of it which we will seek. 
Malum qua malum cannot be the object of any 
human wish. Of not less importance is the in¬ 
clination towards self-development. There is in 
man an inherent impulse towards activity, which 
is realized in the use of his various powers. The 
craving is not, however, satiated by the mere 
exercise of the faculty; there is in addition the 
desire to enlarge its range and increase its force. 
This desire of self-realization varies in both direction 
and intensity in different men, and at different 
periods of life; but the inclination in some form 
or other is universal. The child, in whom poten¬ 
tiality is • at its maximum, naturally exhibits this 
impulse in the most conspicuous manner. Both 
physically and intellectually it is always trying to 
extend its power; and the ever-recurring “why” 
exemplifies this primary appetite, just as well as 
the “play-impulse,” or the longing to test the 
capabilities of its tiny arms and legs. The Emotion 
or Desire of Power is, as we shall see in a future 


confirms the view that they are subjects of many extra-regarding 
unpuls(!s. (Cf. Sidgwick, Methods nf Ethics, Bk. 1 c iv.; Maiiineau, 
Types «/ Ethical Theoty, Ft. 11 . Bk. I. c. v. and Bk II. c. i. | 3.) 
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chapter, but a development of this appetency. The 
instinct of self-preservation is universal throughout 
animal existence. Though not necessarily identical 
with either of the other two, it frequently coincides 
with both. There have been, of course, occasions 
when man has set at nought this radical principle 
of his nature, and deliberately compassed his own 
destruction. Still, in such cases we have merely 
the temporary triumph of the inclination towards 
happiness, which on its negative side appears as 
aversion from misery real or imaginary. 

The derivative impulses proceed from these fun¬ 
damental springs of action; or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say they are special forms or 
modes in which the fundamental principles reveal 
themselves. To the tendency towards happiness 
belong the yearning for immortality, the love for 
society, the desire of esteem, and the like. Special 
forms of the impulse towards perfection and self- 
realization are the desire for knowledge, the moral 
sentiment, and the artistic instinct. Finally, the 
impulse of self-preservation is exhibited in tlie 
organic appetites, in anger, in antipathy, and in 
several other emotions. The relations between the 
more complex forms of emotion and these elemen¬ 
tary modes of appetency will be discussed in a future 
chapter. 

The physical appetites as the guardians of 
animal existence and well-being show themselves 
earliest in life. Desire proper, which is a more 
complex state involving a representative element, 
appears at a later stage. Its (irst manifestations 
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consist in ill-defined cravings for relief, containing 
only the vaguest representation of the means or end 
to be reached. As the child grows older, unselfish 
impulses, such as sympathy, together with the 
longing for pleasures previously experienced arise. 
Free volition is born still later. It is not merely 
an outcome of appetite, nor yet a sensuous desire, 
nor even an exercise of locomotive energy. Dr. 
Bain and many determinists seem at times to 
confound Free-will with the power of movement; 
but the two are essentially distinct. The lamb 
and the chicken possess the latter from their entry 
into the world, whilst they never attain to the 
former. 

During the years of infancy and early child¬ 
hood, the human being is completely the creature of 
impulse, and only potentially separated in respect 
of moral action from the irrational animal. The 
precise date of the first exercise of Free-will, like 
that of the awakening of Self-consciousness, cannot 
be determined in any individual; but it implies con¬ 
siderable development in the power of reflexion, 
and is long subsequent to our chief locomotive 
acquisitions. Its simplest and probably its earliest 
form consists in the inhibition of impulsive move¬ 
ment,—in self-restraint freely put forth at the recol¬ 
lection of a past prohibition or painful experience. 
The moral training which the child receives has a 
most important influence in the rapid development 
of this power of self-control. Judicious expressions 
of approval and disapprobation on occasions of 
resistiqg or yielding to the solicitations of animal 
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nature excite the child to the use of his moral 
liberty; and this faculty, like his intellectual and 
physical capabilities, is perfected by exercise. 

Free-will. —We have now arrived at the most 
important thesis contained in this first book of 
Psychology—that fundamental and far-reaching 
truth, the Freedom of the Will. Accordingly, it is our 
duty to devote all the space we can afford to the 
solid establishment of this momentous doctrine, and 
to the solution of the various fallacies and sophisms 
which have been invented to obscure its evidence, if 
unable to prevent its acceptance. This great philo¬ 
sophical truth, the Moral Liberty of Man, branches 
out into all departments of Metaphysics, and the 
view adopted on this subject should logically deter¬ 
mine the theory of life and morality, which is the 
practical outcome of speculation. Ethics, Natural 
Theology, Ontology, and Cosmology all meet with 
the phenomenon of the human Will in one con¬ 
nexion or another; and all have to harmonize their 
conclusions with their creed on this point. If man 
does not possess Free-will, if he cannot by his own 
inherent personal energy oppose himself to the 
current of influences which sway him, whether in 
the form of inherited character, of early training or 
of present motives, then he is really nothing more 
than an irresponsible machine. The mechanism 
may be most ingenious, the agencies at work in¬ 
numerable; but if his conduct is always the inevitable 
resultant of the forces playing upon him, there is 
■o essential differeaaa in kind between ^he acts 
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deliberately willed by him and the movements of 
the madman, the brute, or the rain cloud.* 

It seems to us, then, unaccountably short-sighted 
to ignore the importance of the issue. Some writers, 
however, appear to think the subject should be 
excluded altogether from Psychology, and others have 
been found to assert that even in Ethics the doctrine 
of Free-will is of no practical significance. It is 
hardly necessary to say that it is those who deny the 
reality of Freedom that usually adopt these views. A 
more surprising position still is that of those who 
maintain there is in reality no dispute at all, and 
who undertake to reconcile the imaginary antago¬ 
nists. According to these sanguine peacemakers, 
both sides mean the same thing, and it is only 
inaccuracy of language and mutual misunderstand¬ 
ing that allows any place for such a controversy. 
Making the most liberal allowances, however, for 
ambiguity of words and confusion of thought in 

* Mill {Logic, Bk. VI. c. U. § 3, n. 3) seeks to make a distinction 
between Determinism and Fatalism. The latter doctrine holds, he 
teaches, tha^t all our acts are determined by feUe or external cir¬ 
cumstances, independently of our feelings and volitions. Deter¬ 
minism, on the contrary, maintains that action is determined by 
feeling. In practice, then, they will certainly differ. The deter- 
minist may seek to arouse good desires in himself or others; 
the fatalist will abandon the attempt as useless. But logically 
fatalism flows from determinism. In connexion with this point 
Mill falls into one of his frequent inconsistencies, teaching that 
“our character is in part amenable to our will." (Exam. p. 511.) 
Our character is, of course, merely the result of inherited constitu¬ 
tion and personal acts. The former is obviously beyond our 
control, and according to Mill the latter have all Men inevitably 
predetermined by antecedent character and external influences, 
until we reach infancy, where of course there was no freedom 
at all. The desire to “ alter my character " or to improve nwseU 
must in the determinist theory have ever been as independent of me, 
as completely given te mb, as the shape of my nose or the eolonr 
of my naif. 
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the treatment of this subject by numerous thinkers, 
it is still only an extremely superficial examination 
of the discussion which can leave the impression 
that the dispute is merely a verbal one. To assert 
that the controversy is only one of words, that there 
is no real divergency of view, is virtually to affirm 
that St. Thomas, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel—in fact, all thinkers of note 
from St. Augustine to Mill and Schopenhauer, are 
on a vital philosophical problem not simply mis¬ 
taken, but utterly ignorant of what they are talking 
about. 

Will, or Rational Appetite in general, may be 
described as the faculty of inclining towards or 
striving after some object intellectually apprehended as 
good; hut viewed strictly as a free power it may 
be defined as the capability of self-determination. 
A volition is an act of Will. By Free-will or Moral 
Freedom^ is meant that endowment by which an 
agent, when all the conditions requisite to elicit a 
volition are present, is enabled either to put forth 
or abstain from that volition. Free-will thus 
implies that volitions are freely exerted by the Ego 
or Person, and are not the necessary outcome of 
his nature and the attractions of the moment. 

Now, many of man’s acts are not free. Control 

• The terms Liberty and Freedom are used in more than one 
sense. Physical Liberty means immunity from physical compulsion 
or restraint ^cessitas coactionis). The unbridled horse is in this 
signification free, the prisoner in a ceil is not, though the latter is 
morally free, while the former is inexorably determined by his 
nature (meessitas mtura). The object of physical liberty is the actus 
imperatus, the movement commanded by the will; that at moral 
Uierty is the aetus elidtus, the volition itself. • 
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over our thoughts ceases during sleep; and even 
when awake, independently of automatic movements, 
such as breathing and winking, we perform many 
acts not clearly realised in consciousness, and others 
which though distinctly apprehended are yet done 
without reflexion. A long train of thought may thus 
have passed through our mind before we, by an act 
of self-consciousness, advert to the fact, and become 
aware that, although hitherto it has been inde¬ 
liberate, henceforth it is voluntary, and we are 
responsible for it. An act of this kind is said to be 
spontaneous* though not necessarily free or voluntary 
in the proper sense. 

The question at issue, then, is not whether 
every action of man is free, but whether any 
action is so. In the words of Mr. Sidgwick, 
“Is my voluntary action at any (every) moment 
determined by (i) my character {a) partly inherited, 
(b) partly formed by past feelings and actions, 
and (2) my circumstances or the external influences 
acting on me at the moment ? or not ? ” Could 
my volition be predicted with absolute certainty 

♦ According to the definitions of the schoolmen, spontaneous acts 
are all those having their source within the agent, e.g. the move¬ 
ments of the roots of a plant, as well as the impulsive or deliberate 
actions of brutes or men. They merely exclude cuuction. Voluntary 
acts in a lax sense are those proceeding from an internal principle 
(f.«. spontaneous) with the apprehension of an end. They exclude 
unconscious tendencies. Voluntary acts in the strict proper sense 
are deliberate or free. They imply not only an apprehension of 
the end sought, but a self-conscious advertence to the fact that we 
are seeking it. The impulsive act of the brute or of man, which 
is the outcome of his nature, is voluntary in the lax sense, but 
Involuntary in the stricter signification. The term aetus hmnanus — 
human action—was used by the schoolmen to denote only fret or 
delUieratt acts: ettus hominis designated all indelibarate action of 
man. 
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by one knowing my nature and all the forces 
operating on me? “or is there a strictly in¬ 
calculable element in it ? ” Or to put it other¬ 
wise : Is the consenting act of the Will always com¬ 
pletely determined by pre-existing circumstances? 
Or in yet another form : Given all the pre-requisites 
for a volition except that act itself, does it neces¬ 
sarily follow ? Determinists or Necessarians answer 
in the affirmative; Libertarians or Indeterminists 
say, No. 

We allow most readily, first, that a great 
part of man’s daily action is indeliberate, and is 
accordingly merely the resultant of the forces 
playing upon him; ® secondly, that where he acts 
deliberately, and exercises his power of free choice, 
he is greatly influenced by the weight of the 
motives ® attracting him to either side; and, finally, 

® Unreflexive action of this kind was happily termed by Dr. 
W. G. Ward, the spontanen-s impulse or inclination of the Will. (Cf. The 
Philosophy of Theism, Vol. I. p. 2.16.) We have formulated the 
question above in these several ways to make the issue as edear as 
possible. Mis-statement of the problem is even still a popular 
device of determinists. 

* It may be well here to define some of the more important 
terms . Impulse is a state of feeling tending to issue into action. 
Dr. Bain's definition of voluntary action as " feeling-prompted move¬ 
ment ” coincides with impulsive, but not strictly free action. Motive 
is whatever attracts the will, the apprehension of a desirable end, 
an agreeable consequence of my action viewed as m-ving me. 
Desire is a craving, a yearning, a feeling of want, the mental state 
of uneasiness awakened by the representation of an absent good. 
Intention etymologically signifies the act of tending towards something. 
and is commonly described by the schoolmen as the tendency 0} the 
Will towards some end through some means. (Cf. St. Thomas, la 230. 
.q. xii. a. i, 2.) It is thus opposed to choice, which refers to the 
selection of intermediate means. If we wish to bring out_ the 
distinction between Intention and Motive, perhaps our best definition 
of the former will be: a contemplated action or series of actions 
viewed as consciously accepted or consented to by the will. The MoHve 
it a represented good view^ as attracting me; the Intention is^he Will's 
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as a consequence of this we allow that a being 
possessed of a perfect knowledge of all the forces 
operating on a man would be able to prophesy 
with the greatest probability what course that man 
will take. But, on the other hand, we assert em¬ 
phatically that there are many acts of man which 
are not simply the resultant of the influences 
working upon him; that he can, and sometimes 
does, set himself against the balance of aggregate 
motive, natural disposition, and acquired habit; 
and that, consequently, prediction with absolute 
cei'tainty as regards the future free conduct of man 
is impossible from mere knowledge of character and 
motives. 

The arguments usually adduced to establish the 
Freedom of the Will proceed upon three different 
lines, the psychological, the ethical, and the meta¬ 
physical. 

A. Psychological Argument .—The first proof is 
that from the direct testimony of consciousness. It 
has been justly asserted that consciousness is the 
ultimate court of appeal in the science of mind. 
Beyond this the philosopher cannot go: a higher 
certainty than what it affords he cannot attain. 
Upon its assurances all our convictions, mathe¬ 
matical, physical, and moral, must ultimately rest. 
Consequently, if careful and repeated introspection 
reveals to us as the clear declaration of conscious¬ 
ness that we are free in the exercise of volitional 

act of embracing a represented good. The intention is always free, 
while the desire or craving is not, unless consented to or ratified. 
Purpose is a deliberately formed inten ion with regard to a lutnre 
senes of arts or a remote end. 
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acts, such an averment must be admitted. If other 
scientific generalizations seem to conflict with the 
immediate ..truths of consciousness, they must be 
re-examined and modified until they can be 
harmonized with these latter. If propositions of 
the one class are really irreconcilable with those 
of the other, so much the worse for the former. 
They stand thereby disproved. At best they are 
inferences reached by a longer or shorter process 
of reasoning possessing a liability to error which 
certainly does not diminish with the number of 
links in the chain. Neither the principles on which 
the demonstration rests, the facts from which it 
starts, nor any of the judgments which form the 
intermediate steps of the argument can claim an 
authority higher than the assurance of our con¬ 
sciousness. It is clear, then, that no reasoned 
inference can claim to dethrone an immediate 
affirmation of consciousness. Now, consciousness 
most unmistakeably affirms in the moment of 
deliberate decision that we chose freely.^ Therefore 
we have freedom of choice, or Free-will. 


* This a 65 [rmatioD is accurately described by Mr. H. Sidgwick: 
“ It is impossible for me to think at such a moment that my volition 
is completely determined by my formed character and the motives 
acting upon it. The opposite conviction is so strong as to be ab.so- 
lutely unshaken by the evidence brought against it; I cannot believe 
it to be illusory. So far it is unlike the erroneous intuitions which 
occur in the exercise of the senses; as (r.g.) the imperfections of 
sight and hearing. For experience soon teaches me to regard these 
as appearances whose suggestions are misleading; but no amount 
of experience of the sway of motives even tends to ntake me distrust 
my intuitive consciousness that in resolving after deliberation I 
exercise free choice as to which of the motives acting mi me shall 
prevail.” {Methods of Ethics, Bk. 1 . c. v. I 2, ist IWt.) Latet 
fditions do not tfeat the subject so fully. « 
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If a man asserts that he is aware of no internal 
experience of free choice, then argument with him 
is useless. We can only appeal to the impartial 
mind anxious to attain truth. If any man within 
his own mental life discovers no phenomenon.of the 
kind indicated, we cannot by any logical contrivance 
introduce it thither. But if internal observation 
assures him of the reality of this fact, which we 
know to exist in our own case, and which the ethical 
and other judgments of mankind at large prove to 
be universal among rational men, then he may rest 
convinced on the highest evidence which can be 
presented to his intellect, that he is endowed with 
Free-will. 

Although, however, we cannot demonstrate to 
any one the existence of a fact of conscious¬ 
ness, we may by an illustration awaken him 
to the perception of something which he already 
possesses. Suppose, for instance, I am reading hard 
for an approaching examination. A less studious 
friend drops into my room some evening and asks 
me to go with him to the theatre to witness a new 
play which is having a great run. I have not yet 
seen the play and feel a considerable desire to do 
so. My friend is eloquent. I am, he urges, working 
too hard; my health will break down unless I am 
prudent; or I shall get hopelessly muddled by the 
day of the examination. A change, a little relaxa¬ 
tion will do me all the good in the world, and 
improve my working power. Moreover, the piece 
is advertised to close before the examination, so 
that if I do not go now I shall lose the chaiice qC 
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seeing it. Listening to these arguments I feel the 
case for the theatre to be strong. On the other 
hand, I ana very anxious to do well at the coming 
competition. I know, indeed, that a little recrea¬ 
tion might be judicious, but at the same time I feel 
sure that three or four hours of a run into the 
country would be the best investment. I weigh 
carefully the two courses and finally decide to stick 
by my books to-night, offering instead to take a long 
walk with my friend to-morrow afternoon. 

Now in this act I am conscious that I am 
choosing freely. The opposing attractions are about 
equal. I desire on the one hand the proximate vivid 
pleasure of seeing the play, on the other the remote 
but higher pleasure of doing my very best at the 
approaching contest. The determinist may, of 
course, allege that my deliberation is a mere struggle 
of motives, and that the strongest finally prevails; 
but this assertion is in direct conflict with what 
internal observation reveals to me to be the case. I 
admit that often with weak-minded individuals, and 
occasionally in my own experience, the Ego or 
Subject seems to be passively swayed, or rather to 
allow itself to be so swayed, by the competing 
attractions, and finally to drift in the direction of 
the predominating enticement. But that is certainly 
not the situation here. If the testimony of con¬ 
sciousness after the most diligent and careful 
examination is of any value, I am positively sure 
that I am not in such a passive state. It is I who 
determine which group of motives is to prevail; / 
freely choose : and in the moment of choice I feel the 
Y 
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most complete assurance that the volition is a free 
act on my part? 

The conviction that I have chosen freely—^that 
the situation being precisely the same I might 
have freely done the opposite—remains after¬ 
wards. I cannot for a moment by any effort doubt 
that the act of consent was within my power. It is 
quite possible of course that I might not have been 
able to go to the theatre. I might have been 
paralyzed by a fit the next instant; but in that act of 
decision I was indubitably free. Suppose again I 
did the opposite, and yielding to the proximate 
pleasure accompanied my friend. The conviction 
is equally clear and irresistible, both in the act of 
election and on my way, that I am acting freely. 

Or take another example of general application. 
Some thought or desire of a morally forbidden 
nature enters my mind: a malevolent feeling ; an 
emotion of vanity; an impure image; or an angry 
impulse. The evil state may have been present for 
some time before I advert to its illicit character. 
So long as this is the case it is strictly involuntary 


• What we are directly and positively conscious of is not that 
we are able to move our limbs—this we know by past experience— 
nor yet that we shall be able to choose in the next second; this also 
is an inference and may be falsified by death, &c. The adirmation 
is that now in the moment of consent or refusal I freely elect. This, 
too, is a positive not a negative deliverance. Dr. Mivart in an admi¬ 
rable chapter on "Duty and Pleasure ” in his Lessons from Nature, 
p. 122, states the position clearly. " Assertors of Free-will do not 
of course maintain that they are con.scious of what is external to 
their consciousness, as if they could see as a spectator that external 
and internal influences do not in all cases determine their actions; 
but what they do assert is that they themselves in the very act of 
deciding exercise occasionally a free power or choice, for which 
choice th^ are justly responsible." 
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and I am not responsible for it. Now, however, 
becoming aware that I ought to reject it, I en¬ 
deavour to do so by turning away my mind from 
it. The thought recurs, and the struggle may be 
very troublesome and annoying before 1 finally 
conquer. 

This we believe to be a not infrequent experi¬ 
ence of most men, at any rate of all men endea¬ 
vouring to lead moral lives.® Yet a clearer disproof 
of Determinism cannot well be conceived. Suppose 
that we were free, what more cogent evidence could 
we have? At every instant of the struggle I am 
resisting manfully the predominant gratification. 
On the most unequivocal testimony that my con¬ 
sciousness can afford me I am convinced that I 
can only too easily give way, and that it is by 
painful effort I restrain myself from so doing. 
Throughout the combat I distinctly realize that 
it is wrong to yield, and the motive of doing riglit 
possesses for me a genuine attraction; but still 
it is a complete perversion of facts to say that my 
cognition of the rightness of this course converts 
it into a pleasure which for me out-balances the 
agreeableness of the gratification, and inexorably 
draws me to this side. The careful and impartial 
observer of his mental states will consider it just 
as credible that the temptation does not exist at 
all, as that he is not freely resisting, freely striving 

• Dr. W. Ward justly contends that the earnest practical 
Christian must have incomparably more experience of this iree 
resistance to temptation, than men who repudiate the reality of 
holiness and sinfulness in the Christian sense of these term*. 
^kUotophy of Theism, Vol. I. pp. ajS —a6o.) 
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against the more pleasant course. Insuperable 
difficulties to a preconceived theory can, of course, 
always be met by asserting that the observed facts 
which conflict with it are “illusions,” but such pro¬ 
cedure is a confession that the theory in question is 
in a bad way; and where the evidence is as decisive 
as in the present case, it is nothing but a blind effort 
to bolster up a baseless superstition. 

B. Ethical Argument. —“Thou canst for thou 
oughtst.” Duty, Obligation, Responsibility, Merit, all 
imply moral liberty. Kant, widely as he deviated in 
other respects from ancient modes of thought, recog¬ 
nized that Free-will lies at the root of Ethics— 
that it is, in fact, an absolutely essential condition 
of morality. Consequently, he appeals to the 
existence of moral obligation as an irrefragable 
proof of liberty. The inference is perfectly just. 
If we ought to abstain from a forbidden gratifica¬ 
tion no matter how pleasant it would be to us, if 
we are to be held responsible for our deliberate con¬ 
sent to it, if we are meritorious and deserving of 
approval for resisting it, then assuredly we must be 
possessed of Free-will, we must be capable of 
yielding just as well as of refusing to yield, and 
our act must not be the mere inevitable outcome 
of our circumstances, internal and external. 

If then Determinism be true, every volition 
elicited is the resultant of the attractions operating 
at the time upon our character, in part inherited, 
in part formed by past experience. Now, as 
to the inherited element, we have had nothing 
to say, ^and we are in no way responsible for 
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it. But neither are we an atom more account¬ 
able on determinist grounds for our acquired habits— 
the factor, due to past experience; nor yet for the 
force of the motives at present operating. The 
latter are obviously independent of us; we have 
not the power of making the less pleasant attrac¬ 
tion more pleasant; we have no Free-will to resist 
the greater gratification. Finally, as regards our 
acquired habits, they have been formed by a series 
of volitions precisely similar to the present, in no 
one of which, on the determinist hypothesis, were we 
more free than now. The simple truth is, that on 
the necessarian view the life of each individual, 
whether good or bad, is a series of events over 
which he has no more control than a cork on the 
surface of the sea has over its own movements. 
Man, indeed, like the brute or the maniac, feels, 
whilst the cork does not, but there is no essential 
difference as to the voluntariness, and therefore as 
to the morality of his acts. His nature is given to 
him; his character is made for him: and his every 
volition is inexorably ruled by forces which he 
cannot restrain. 

Now, it is very important that this should be 
clearly recognized. “On the Determinist theory, 
ought, responsibility, desert, and similar terms ^ould 
be used, if at all, in new significations.” “ Some 

“ H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Bk. I. c. v. § 2. Dr. Maudsley, 
op. cit. p. 415, admits this. He teaches that belief in moral friiedom 
may have been socially useful in former times, but is no lunger 
necessary. " The doctrine of Free-will, like some other doctrines 
that have done their work and then, being no longer of ,my use, 
have undergone decay, . . . was necessary to promote the evolution 
of mankind up to a certain stage." (p. 421.) It is stradkoly argued 
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supporters of the doctrine frankly avow this, though 
others appear to consider that the public are not yet 
sufficiently prepared for such a communication. In 
other words, if Determinism is true the entire human 
race have been hitherto under a most stupendous 
delusion. For the universal consent of mankind as 
expressed in the languages, literatures, and laws of 
all times emphatically affirms that there is such a 
thing as real moral obligation, as accountability, as 
merit, and the rest. All men place a distinction 
between certain acts done indeliberately or in¬ 
voluntarily, and similar acts done deliberately or 
voluntarily, which implies that the latter are free 
and the former are not. It is true that we incar¬ 
cerate the maniac in an asylum, and quarantine the 
cholera patient, just as we imprison the deliberate 
criminal. But we make the widest conceivable dis- 

by Mr. Sidg^ck that the question of Free-will has little or no bear¬ 
ing on Systematic lithics, op. cit. c. v. §§ 4. 5. The whole con¬ 
troversy comes to this: If we mean by the Science of Ethics merely 
the exposition of a code of judicious rules of individual conduct, a 
psychological account of the formation of habits, and a scheme of 
useful social sanctions, then, perhaps, the problem of h'ree-will 
might be ignored in such a “ systematic " treatise. But if by the 
Science of Ethics we mean, not a body of precepts to attain an end 
somehow or other assumed, but a Moral Philosophy', i.e. a philo¬ 
sophical determination of the right end of human action, an analysis 
of the grounds of Duty or Moral Obligation, a rational account of 
the moral convictions of man universally embodied in the leading 
ethical terms and ideas—responsibility, merit, approval, remorse, 
&c., and an adequate treatment of the most wide-reaching of all 
ethical virtues— Justice, then, and such is of course the only study 
worthy of the name of the Science of Ethics, then the Freedom of 
the \Vill is not merely not a side issue: it is a most vital and all- 
important question penetrating to the very foundations of Moral 
Philosophy. The fact that leading determinists such as Mr. Spencer 
and Dr. Maudsley, as a logical consequence of their doctrine reduce 
morality to natural action makes the significance of the problem 
clear. For some good remarks on this subject, cf. Martineau, 
A Study of Religion, Vol. 11 . pp. 311—324. 
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tinction between the states of these men in our own 
minds. The two former we do not consider responsi¬ 
ble for the 'harm they have caused, though it may far 
exceed that of the latter. We take measures to 
prevent their innocently doing further evil, and wc 
may even apply painful remedies; but we do not 
consider them deserving of moral censure, we do 
not blame them. The act of the madman, the act 
of the somnambulist, and the involuntary act of the 
sane man, are precisely of that kind with which 
necessarians identify all our conduct. These actions 
are inevitably determined by character, partly in¬ 
herited, partly acquired, and the motives operating 
on the agent at the moment. Consequently, we say 
he could not help it, he had not control over himself 
at the time, he is not guilty. 

Some acts of this class may, indeed, possess 
a certain culpability indirectly or remotely through 
negligence, or in so far as the previous conduct 
of the agent may have led to his present state, 
and we may on this account blame him; still, 
looking solely at the present act, we say it was 
not truly culpable, as he was not free. The same 
acts done freely we visit with intense disapproba¬ 
tion. We hold that the agent was responsible 
for them, and that they were not the outcome of his 
circumstances, but due to his free choice, his deli¬ 
berate consent; and we make precisely the same 
distinction in our own case. We are conscious of 
our own keen reprobation and remorse for harmful 
acts freely consented to, whilst for the same done 
indeliberately there may indeed be the liveliest 
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regret, but there is no self-condemnation, unless tve 
can trace them up to some free culpable volition. 
The converse holds as regards beneficial action, 
and the reader may easily conceive examples. 

The denial, then, of Free-will is not merely a 
rejection of the most manifest declarations of con¬ 
sciousness in a question upon which this faculty is 
the highest judge, but it is a repudiation of the 
universal conviction of mankind corroborating that 
testimony. Determinism necessarily maintains that 
the ideas of responsibility, merit, approval, and duty, 
as apprehended by mankind, are fictitious inventions; 
and that man so far from being a free personal 
agent, capable within a certain limited extent 
of shaping out his moral career, is as completely 
a creature of circumstances as the rudderless ship 
driven before the storm. The fact that some 
determinists shrink from such a conclusion, or 
may apparently themselves lead moral lives, in no 
way affects the question. It is a matter of logic, of 
philosophical principles, and not of sentiment or 
individual practice; and it is of the very utmost 
importance that the issue should be clearly realized. 

C. Metaphysical Argument .—The third form of 
proof used in establishing the Freedom of the 
Will is sometimes called the Metaphysical Argu¬ 
ment. The distaste for metaphysical speculation, 
which has held such complete sway in this country 
during the last two centuries, and which so 
seriously damaged the best writers of the Scotch 
school, has virtually ostracized this argument from 
English j>hiIosophical literature. We readily admit 
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that it is of very little use for the sake of con¬ 
verting a man who is not convinced of the 
existence of Free-will by the preceding lines 
of reasoning. But, on the other hand, it has the 
advantage, which they do not possess, of showing 
the cause of our freedom, and the natural continuity 
of that freedom, as long as reason remains to us in 
this life. We do not of course mean by this, that 
there is moral liberty involved in every use of 
reason. We have already pointed out that freedom 
is limited to those states of mind in which we advert 
to thoughts and desires that have occurred to us, 
and in which we are thus in a reflex manner con¬ 
comitantly aware of the character of these thoughts 
—of their real or apparent worth, of their value 
estimated from a moral, a prudential, or a hedo¬ 
nistic standpoint. As often as the mind is in such 
a condition—and every man’s experience assures 
him of its frequency—we are free to indulge or 
resist the thought, to foster or struggle against the 
desire. 

The cause of this lies in the fact that the 
Will is a rational appetite: an appetite which 
embraces nothing of necessity, except what is 
apprehended as desirable in every respect. The 
Rational Will can be irresistibly drawn only by 
that which reason proposes as so universally 
attractive that it contains no dissatisfactory feature. 
As long as the thought of an object reveals any 
disagreeable aspect, the Will has not that which it 
is naturally longing for—perfect happiness—and 
it is able to reject this object. The Will is^moved 
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to desire an object only in so fer as that object is 
good. Appetite is in truth merely tendency towards 
good, whatever form that good may take; and an 
object which contains any deficiency is the reverse 
of desirable so far as that feature is concerned. If, 
then, attention is concentrated on this point and 
withdrawn from those which are attractive, the 
object loses its enticing force. But during this 
present life no object presents itself to the intel¬ 
lect as attractive under all aspects when we advert 
to its value ,—that is, in the mental situation for 
which liberty is claimed. As regards finite goods it 
is obvious that, either in the difficulty of their 
acquisition, or in the uncertainty of their pos¬ 
session, or in their possible incompatibility with 
our highest good, there is always something on 
account of which they are undesirable, and for 
which man may turn away from them to seek the 
infinite good—God Himself. At the same time it 
is equally clear that man is not at present drawn 
inevitably in this latter direction. Hie inadequate 
and obscure notion of God possessed in this life, 
the difficulty of duty, the conflict of man’s pride 
and sensuality with virtue, all make the pursuit of 
our true good disagreeable in many respects to 
human nature, so that we can only too easily and 
freely abandon it. The clear apprehension of an 
Infinite Good, such as is given in the Beatific Vision 
of the blessed in Heaven, would of course remove 
this freedom. The blessed cannot help loving God 
above all things; we, however, though necessitated 
to seek after good in some shape or other, are at 
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liberty to reject any particular form of it presented 
to us. 

Our Freedom, accordingly, lies in our power 
of choosing between the manifold kinds of good 
which are ever conceivable by the Intellect; it is, 
in fact, a free acceptance of intellectual judgments 
concerning the desirability of thoughts and external 
actions. Free-will is, therefore, a result of man’s 
possession of a spiritual faculty of cognition whose 
object is the universal, and which can conceive 
unlimited and unalloyed good. Consequently, where 
such a power does not exist, as in the case of brute 
animals, moral liberty is absent. 

The establishment of Free-will by the two 
former arguments demonstrates that independently 
of the intellect we are endowed with a spiritual 
faculty, an activity superior to matter, and not 
completely controlled in its operations by the 
physical organism. This in truth is the rock of 
offence. If the Will is free, then there is more in 
man than an organised frame. A spiritual activity 
must proceed from a spiritual substance. If the evidence 
for freedom was impartially weighed like that bear¬ 
ing on any ordinary scientific question, we cannot 
conceive that there would be a moment’s hesitation 
in pronouncing in its favour. It is the distasteful¬ 
ness to certain minds of the inevitable consequences 
of that doctrine—the admission of a spiritual 
principle, a rational responsible soul with a future 
life of reward or punishment, that causes many 
determinists to shut their eyes to the irrefragable 
nature of the argument. • 
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Objections against Free-Will. —^We will now 
sketcli briefly the leading objections urged against 
Free-will. It will be best to discuss them in their 
most modern form, for, although a tolerably extensive 
study of the literature of the subject has con¬ 
vinced us that there is not a single difficulty of any 
real force put forward to-day which was not in its 
essential features familiar to the philosophers of the 
thirteenth century, nevertheless the dress in which 
objections appear has inevitably changed. Since many 
of these in their new attire claim to be the outcome of 
modern science, we will treat them under the heads of 
the several branches of knowledge to which they 
belong. We will start with those which are asserted to 
proceed from the study of the mind itselt 

A. Psychological Difficulties. —i. Many deter- 
minists devote a consideralile quantity of abuse to the 
doctrine of Free-will, as a fitting exordium to prepare 
the reader’s mind to make proper estimate of the pros 
and coHs. Thus, Dr. Bain characterizes his opponent’s 
view as incomprehensible and unintelligible. Free-will is 
“ a power that comes from nothing, has no beginning, 
follows no rule, respects no time or occasion, operates 
without impartiality; ” and reasonably enough he looks 
on such a conception of voluntary action as “repugnant 
alike to our intelligence and to our moral sentiment.’’** 
In the same strain Dr. Maudsley: “ A self-determining 
will is an unmeaning contradiction in terms and an 
inconceivability in fact.”** Such rhetorical devices are 
to be met by simple denial. That the mind possesses at 
times the power of free choice, of freely yielding to or 
resisting agreeable attractions, that it is not always 
inevitably determined in the direction of the greatest 
apparent pleasure is at least as intelligible a proposition 
as its contradictory. Moreover, since it expresses what 
is practically the universal conviction of mankind, it 
cannot be self-evidently absurd. 


“ BmotioKS and WM (3rd Edit.), pp 483, 492 , 300 . 
** Op. cit. p. 413. 
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a. The “obnoxious terms, necessity and liberty,”“ 
are denounced as inapplicable and misleading, and the 
notions attached to such terms as “responsibility” 
require, it is held, considerable overhauling. The 
answer here is obvious enough : a theory that finds 
itself in opposition to the most familiar terms in the 
language cannot claim to be a very accurate exponent 
of thought. Language, as we have said, has been well 
described as fossilized thought, and for this reason 
philology may afford valuable assistance in dealing 
with some psychological problems. If, then, the ideas 
awakened in men’s minds by such words as self-control, 
accountability, merit, moral liberty, are absurdly in conflict 
with the determinist theory, well, so much the worse 
for that theory. 

3. It is afl&rmed that our own internal experience is 
in favour of the necessarian view. Introspection tells 
us that we are always determined by motives ; and it is 
denied “that we are conscious of being able to act in 
opposition to the strongest present desire or aver¬ 
sion.”^* By “ strongest,” is meant strongest estimated 
in quantity of pleasure or pain. Now, here we come to 
the point of assertion and denial about an ultimate fact 
of consciousness which is incapable of demonstration, 
and which each must examine for himself. We hold 
that each man’s own internal experience reveals the 
fact that he can at times resist the strongest desire or 
aversion, and we believe that most men, at least occa¬ 
sionally, do so. In involuntary acts we admit also that 
we are inevitably necessitated by our character and the 
motives operating upon us. Even in deliberate choice 
we are influenced by the greater weight of motive on 
one side, but we are not inexorably determined thereby. 

4. “ The strongest motive always prevails.” This is 
either a tautological statement, or it is untrue. If 
strength of motive is to be determined by its final 
prevalence, then it is an identical proposition affirming 
the undeniable truth that the motive which prevails. 
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does prevail. This seems to be Dr. Bain’s view.® Mill, 
however, says, by strongest is meant most pleasurable.® 
In this sense the statement must be denied, and appeal 
made to the illustrations of our first argument. 

5. Some writers find misrepresentation the mest 
effective method of demolishing the case for Free-will. 
“ That every one is at liberty to desire, or not to desire, 
which is the real proposition involved in the dogma of 
Free-will, is negatived as much by the analysis of 
consciousness as by the contents of the preceding 
chapters.”!^ We emphatically assert that the question 
is not whether desire be free, or whether action in opposition 
to wish be possible. G. H. Lewes is here less unfair 
towards his opponents. “ No one,” he says, “ supposes 
that our desires are free.”i* Desire is an ambiguous term. 
Primarily, as we have already indicated, it means a 
consciousness of want or insufficiency to be satisfied 
by some represented object. Such a state is, of cour.se, 
not a volition or free act of the will. The latter consists 
in the rejection of, or consent to, this feeling—in the act 
of permitting or resisting the spontaneous movement of 
the appetite towards the desired object. We certainly 
can at times put forth an act of will to restrain this 
spontaneous desire. The word desire is, however, also 
used to designate the movement of the appetite, when 
this motion has been acce])ted or adopted by the will, 
and of course in this sense it is impossible not to will or 
desire what we freely desire. 

6. One of the difficulties most frequently urged is, 
that experience of our neighbour’s actions shows that 
they are ever determined by character and motives. 
“We always explain the voluntary action of all men 
except ourselves on the principle of causation by 
character and circumstances. Indeed, otherwise social 
life would be impossible, for the life of man in society 
involves daily a mass of minute forecasts of the actions 
of other men founded on experience.”® “All the 

• Emotions and Will (2nd Edit.), p. 409. " Exam. p. J19. 

H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, § 219. 

“ The Study of PsychohgVf P- 109. 

W Sidgwick, op. cit. Bk. 1 . c. v. n. a. 
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massive evidence to be derived from human conduct, 
and from our interpretation of such conduct, points to 
the conclusion that actions, sensations, emotions, and 
thoughts, are subject to causal determination no less 
rigorous than the movements of the planets.’’*® 

This objection, liowcver, really proves nothing against 
our doctrine. For, (a) such predictions and judgments 
deal mainly with external acts of which a large part are 
indeliberate, and so necessitated by circumstances. 
(6) Even as regards deliberate actions, unless where 
they have an importantly marked moral character, men 
follow freely the spontaneous impulse of the will, 
which is the resultant of character plus motives. The 
most thorough-going libertarian allows that man’s 
will is influenced, though not inexorably constrained, 
by these forces; and hence Christian teachers of all 
times have laid the greatest stress on the formation of 
virtuous habits, (c) Even where the morality of an act 
becomes prominent, it is only men aiming at a virtuous 
life that frequently resist the solicitations of pleasure. 
(d) That in an unreflexive mood we should S(;cm to 
consider other men’s acts to be completely determined 
by character and motives, is quite explicable on the 
principles of mental association. These forces have 
admittedly great influence, and they are the only factors 
of the case which come within our cognizance. Accord¬ 
ingly, the unknown element of the will being always 
neglected, the observed agents, by a mental process 
sufficiently' illustrated by our opponents, impress them¬ 
selves vividly on our mind, especially in connexion 
with successful predictions, and so cause the existence 
of the unseen element to be forgotten. («) Finally, 
when we reflect upon the deliberate moral acts of 
others, we most certainly do ml believe them to be the 
inevitable outcome of their circumstances, as is shown 
by our allotment of praise and blame. 

7. “ The conviction of freedom is an illusion.” 
Spinoza stated briefly and clearly this argument so 
generally adopted by recent necessarians. “ Men,” 
says the father of modem Pantheism, “ deceive them* 
* X.ewea, op. cit. p. los. 
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selves in thinking that they are free. On what is this 
opinion based ? On this alone, that they are conscious 
of their acts, but ignorant of the causes which deter¬ 
mine them. The idea which men form of their liberty 
arises then from this, that they do not know the causes 
of their actions.”*^ To this we may reply, that no 
hypothesis, however absurd, that was ever invented 
regarding any problem, could be effectively disproved, if 
it might convc'iiiently dispose of ugly facts by calling 
them “illusions.” If then, as the objection allows, 
after the most careful interrogation of consciousness, 
we be convinced tliat we are free, and if this conviction 
be confirmed by universal judgment, then the psycho¬ 
logical theory which has to meet this affirmation of 
consciousness witli a denial incapable of proof is in a 
hopeless plight. The difficulty is also upset by another 
consideration. In spontaneous indeliberate acts we are 
often precisely in the state here depicted—“ conscious 
of our acts, but ignorant of their causes ’’—yet we do 
not hold them to be free, but clearly distinguish them 
from those other acts where we struggle to resist the 
aggregate of preponderating attractions.^* The simple 

“ Cf. Maudsley, op. cit. p. 409. 

® Mr. Sully, who teaches that the conviction of freedom is an 
illusion, admits that " reflexion does undoubtedly modify the 
actions of the motives to some extent” (Outlines, p. 671), but, 
because “ this act of reflexion has its own motive," he implies that 
it is inevitably determined. Thus, whenever at any period in 
life a temptation to commit a wicked action occurs to me, whether 
I shall reflect on its shameful side and abstain, or yield at once, is 
always completely predetermined by circumstances beyond my 
control. We may here express our surprise (a) that Mr. Sully 
should ignore the difference between the will requiring a motive 
— i.e., an apprehended end, an object somehow desirable—^and 
being inexorably determined by the strongest motive, the pre¬ 
ponderating pleasure; (6) that acknowledging Psychology "has 
its own proper method, introsp^tion" (p. v.j, nay, after even 
energetically vindicating the efficiency of this instrument against 
Comte, he should, on the dubious testimony of merely supplemen¬ 
tary aids, illogical ly repudiate the clear and manifest decisions of 
what be has allowed to be the highest authority; and also (e) that 
holding every act of the mind to be rigorously predetermined for us, 
he should in another part of the same volume define attention as, 
“ the active self-direction of the mind to any object that presents itseli 
at the moment.” (p. 71.) 
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truth is that our consciousness of freedom is not a 
mere negative feeling springing from ignorance of the 
forces constraining us, but a positive apprehension that 
we freely decide—that we ourselves put forth personal 
causation. 

8. The fiction of Free-will, it is said, has its root in 
the illusion, that the mind is at any moment not merely 
the aggregate of conscious states then present, but 
something persisting amid these changing phases. 
“The collective ‘ I,’ or ‘self,’ can be nothing different 
from the feelings, actions, and intelligence of the indi- 
yidual.”“* “ Considered as an internal perception, the 
illusion consists in supposing that at each moment the 
ego is something more than the aggregate of feelings 
and ideas, actual and nascent, which then exists.” 
Here, of course, we again reach ultimate and funda¬ 
mental differences of view. We deny that the ego is 
merely an aggregate or a series of states, and we ask 
for proof. The unity of consciousness refutes such a 
doctrine. If there were not a permanent abiding prin¬ 
ciple or subject, underlying our transient conscious 
states, then memory, reflexion, comparison, and reason¬ 
ing would be utterly impossible.^® 

9. Mr. Spencer urges: “ Either the ego which is 
supposed to determine or will the action is present in 
consciousness, or it is not. If it is something which is 
not present in consciousness, it is something of which 
we are unconscious—something therefore of whose 
existence we neither have nor can have any evidence. 
If it is present, then, as it is ever present, it can be at 
each naoment nothing else than the state of conscious¬ 
ness, simple or compound, passing at that moment.”^ 

Dilemmatic arguments like the above, not infrequent 
in Mr. Spencer’s books, often cause admirers of that dis¬ 
tinguished writer to regret that among the wide range of 
studies embraced by him, the elements of Logic do not 
seem to have been included. From neither of the alterna¬ 
tives does the asserted conclusion follow, and the legiti- 

*• Dr. Bain, Mental Science, p. 40a. 

** Mr. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, § 219. 

• Cf. c. xvii. “ Mr. Spencer, | 2i(^ 
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mate inference from the second is actually the direct 
contradictory of that conclusion. Although the ego 
were not presented in the consciousness of successive 
states, yet the possibility of memory and reflexion would 
afford irresistible evidence of such a permanent 
subject. But if the ego were continually present in con¬ 
sciousness, if amid the transient mental states which 
form the current of our psychical life we were 
conscious of the ego or self as ever preseni, then 
assuredly it could not be any mere passing state, simple 
or compound. Surely the fact of being conscious of a 
permanent self cannot demonstrate that it is merely 
transitory. Yet this is literally Mr. Spencer’s con¬ 
clusion. The syllogism, however, contains other blun¬ 
ders. Suppose the ego, or self, to determine our 
volitions, it does not necessarily follow that the ego 
must be always distinctly realized in consciousness. At 
most this need only be on the occasions of the exercise 
of free or deliberate volition. As a matter of fact, the 
vividness with which the ego is apprehended varies in 
different mental attitudes; but the mere possibility that 
any past act can be recalled and identified, that we can 
by any reflex act cognize a mental state as a slate of self, 
demonstrates that the ego is something over ana above 
the “ passing ” states. 

B. Metaphysical Objections. —i. “ Nothing can 
begin without a cause; but a free volition has no cause; 
therefore it is impossible.” We grant the major pre¬ 
miss, but deny the minor. The ego, or self, is the cause, 
and a free cause. To call a free volition a “ motiveless 
act,” is also absurd. A motive is the apprehension of 
a desirable end, and every rational volition must of 
course aim at some such end; but our freedom consists 
in our not being inevitably determined to one particular 
end. The will can choose which motive is to prevail. 
Though it follow the weaker attraction, it is not mctive* 
less. 

3. Free-will is asserted to be in conflict with the 
Law of Causation. The law of causation is thus ex¬ 
pressed ^by Dr. Baiq : “ Every event if uniformly pre- 
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ceded by another event; or, To every event there is 
some antecedent which happening it happens.”^ 

In the phenomenalist account of this law there is a 
lamentable confusion of two distinct trutlis of quite 
different orders. The one is the principle of causality — 
“nothing can begin to exist williout a cause:;” the 
other, the law of the uniformity of nature —“ the same 
causes produce the same effects," or, “ the laws of 
nature are constant.” The former is a necessary meta¬ 
physical principle, and we have explained its bearing 
on free volitions in the previous answer. The latter 
generalization is a contingent truth whicli we can easily 
conceive reversed. Suppose now that uniformity was 
proved from experience in the region of pliysical science 
—a task which the Empirical Philosophy is utterly 
unable to accomplish. There would yet not have been 
made a single step towards the demonstration of unifor¬ 
mity wit 'iin the sphere of mind, where the phenomena 
are of an utterly opposite character. Again, if within 
the total assemblage of mental states we find the law 
to generally prevail, the inference as to its universality 
may be more or less probable until our internal experi¬ 
ence brings before us a distinct exception. As soon as 
this occurs—and our illustrations we consider have 
established the fact— a priori probability becomes worth¬ 
less, and our inductio per enumerationem simplicem falls to 
the ground. The truth is, that tliough the law of unifor¬ 
mity may govern the subsequent scries of events pro¬ 
ceeding from an originating cause, it does not regulate 
the primary originating cause itself.*® 

® Dr. Bain’s Logic, Vol. I. p. 27. Cf. also p. 226, and Mill’s 
Logic, Bk. Ill, c. V. § 2. Mill endeavoured, and as is now generally 
admitted unsuccessfully, to prove this law. For an eilective confu¬ 
tation of Mill’s reasoning, cf. Logic (present series), pp. 80—88. 
Dr. Bain abandons the attempt as hopeless. On the confusion of 
Ihe principle of causality with the uniformity of nature, cf. Fowler’s 
Inductive Logic, pp. 24—26; also. Professor Knight’s Hume, pp. 161 — 
163. • 

* admirable exposure of the futility of this difficulty was 
given in an article by Father Herbert Lucas in The Month, February, 
1877, pp. 248, seq. We wish to express our obligations through¬ 
out the present chapter to the three valuable papers on the subject 
pf Free-will contributed by him to that periodical during tllat year 
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C. Objections drawn from Physiology, Physics, 
AND Statistics. — Physiology. —According to some physi¬ 
ologists, e.g.. Dr. Maudsley, G. H. Lewes, and Luys, 
Physiology has disproved the freedom of the Will. 
This science, it is asserted, has established that the 
connexion between bodily and mental states is so 
intimate and continuous that each modification of the 
mind is inexorably conditioned by some definite 
molecular change in the substance of the organism. 
But since the uniformity is rigid among the corporeal 
changes, it must be equally so among the mental 
correlates. To this we may reply, that equally dis¬ 
tinguished authorities on physiological science deny 
any such conflict as is alleged between Free-will and 
that science.^® As regards the facts asserted we admit, 
of course, a very close dependence of mind on body,— 
the scholastic doctrine that the soul is the form of the 
body always laid stress on this truth,—but we emphati¬ 
cally deny that anything approaching to the shadow of 
a proof that every act of the former is conditioned and 
determined by the latter has been made out. 

Physics. —The establishment of the Law of the 
Conservation of Energy—“the sum of the kinetic 
and potential energies in the universe remains con¬ 
stant ”—is asserted to have disproved Free-will. The 
admission of Free-will, it is alleged, introduces innumer- 

*» See the writings of Beale, Carpenter, and Ladd. 0 r. 
Carpenter’s Mental Physiology is replete with excellent observa¬ 
tions on this subject. See especially Introduction to 4th Edit, 
pp. xiv. seq. "Nothing of scientific value which Phyuological 
Psychology has to ofier, throws any clear light on the problem of 
the ‘ freedom of the will.’ . . . When M Luys, for example, 
maintains that to imagine ‘ we think of an object by a spontaneous 
effort of the mind is an illusion,' and that, in fact, the object is only 
forced on ns by the cunning conjurer, the brain, ‘ because the ceU- 
territory where that object resides has been previously set vibrating 
in the brain,’ he is controverting a plain and universal dictum of 
consciousness by his private and unverifiable hypothesis on a 
question of cerebral Physiology where experts and novices are 
alike ignorant. Physiology neither disproves nor verifies the 
postulate of free-will; accordingly this postulate must be raised 
and discussed on other grounds." (Ladd’s Physiologieat Psyekology, 
P 544 ) * . 
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able fountains of energy of an utterly incalculable 
character, which would change indefinitely the exist¬ 
ing quantum. Here we may reply, in the first place, 
the Will does not create but direct the application of 
energy already in existence. Again, the animal 
organism is “a delicately constructed machine” of 
such a kind that “in the human being a very small 
and obscure transmutation of energy in the mysterious 
brain-chamber may determine some violent motion.” 
Now, as regards the living organism, it cannot be pre¬ 
tended that the Law of the Conservation of Energy has 
been, or indeed can be, verified in any but an apjjroxi- 
mate manner. Consequently, the infinitesimal incre¬ 
ments due to the slight interferences of psychical 
influence necessary for all the requirements of Free¬ 
will would be utterly inappreciable. The testimony of 
consciousness thus stands uncontradicted by the great 
generalization of Physics.” 

Statistics. —It is stated that Free-will is disproved 
by the existence of the Moral sciences. Buckle, who is 
the classical author on this line of attack, maintains 
that the actions of men “vary in obedience to the 
changes in the surrounding society, . . . that such 
variations are the result of large and general causes 
which, working upon the aggregate of society, must 
produce certain consequences without regard to the 
volition of those particular men of whom the society 
is composed.” Logically enough, he concludes that 
“suicide is merely the product of the general condi¬ 
tions of society, and the individual felon only carries 
into effect what is a necessary consequence of pre¬ 
ceding circumstances.” This is proved by the evidence 
of statistics, “a branch of knowledge which, though 
still in its infancy, has already thrown more light on 

• Cf. The Unsem Universe, 8181. 

■ Cf. Father Lucas, loc. cit. pp. 249—252. For two other modes 
of reconciling Free-will with even the most exact realization of the 
law, cf. The Unseen Universe, §§ in, 112. 229, where the views of 
Ctok Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, and Rofessor Tait on the subject 
will be fonnd, Lotze, Microcosmiu, Bk, U. c. v. n. 5, has some good 
remarks on the same point. 
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the study of human nature than all the sciences put 
together.”®* The same objection adopt^ Mill, 
Dr. Bain, and most other determinists, is evidently 
considered by them to be one of their most irreastible 
arguments. Nevertheless, after a careful examination 
it appears to us singularly weak and superficial, and 
we are convinced that some of the acute minds who 
have advocated it would never have been misled as 
regards its value, if Necessarianism was not already a 
foregone conclusion. We will first recall the precise 
point at issue, The defenders of moral freedom main¬ 
tain that within a certain.limited sphere man’s volition, 
and consequently his action, is not inevitably prede¬ 
termined by his character and surroundings. They 
admit: {a) that his spontaneous or indeliberate acts 
are merely the outcome of motive and disposition; 
(4) that he can never act without some motive—the most 
common forms of which being immediate pleasure, 

E ermanent self-interest, and duty; (e) that even in deli- 
erate or free actions he is largely influenced, though 
not constrained, by superior force of attraction. Thus, 
a man accustomed to give way to a particular tempta¬ 
tion, will very probably yield again—though of course 
freely —when it recurs. It is now at once evident how 
easily general uniformity, even in individual conduct, 
is reconcilable with the libertarian view. Further¬ 
more, statistics deal with societies of men, not with 
the particular human being, and there is no con¬ 
tradiction in the existence of regularity among actions 
of the community taken as a whole, while the members 
fi'eely vary. “ It is precisely because individual actions 
are not reducible to any fixed law, or capable of repre¬ 
sentation by any numerical calculation, that statistical 
averages acquire their value as substitutes.” •• 

** History o^ Civilization in England, pp. 24, 30. 

•• Hansel, j^ole^omena Logica, p. 343. The inefficiency of the 
statistic objection is well shown from two widely imposed views of 
Causation by Dr. Venn and Dr. Martineau. Dr. '^nn points out: 
(i) That there is a certain illegitimate gain in the apparent force of 
the difficulty by the selection of sensational pases, such as the 
regality (» amcides, misdirected letters, and the Uke. ^e 
ew io rio pa l shock of snrpriae aroused by such discovwies makes us 
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D. Theological Objection: Divine Prescience 
and Free-will. —It is argued that God could not 
foresee with certainty our actions were they free. 
This is garoperly a theological difficulty, and for an 
adequate answer we refer to the volume of this series 
on Natural Theology, We may, however, point out that 
it is inaccurate in strict language to speak of God 
foreseeing events to come. With Him it is a question 
of actual insight, of intuitive vision. The past and future 
are both alike ever present to His infinite changeless 
intelligence. Not only all that has been and all that 
will be, but even all events 'that would occur under 
any conceivable circumstances lie unfolded before 
His omniscient mind. It is true that we cannot 
imagine the nature of such an eternal intelligence, any 


mistake their logical value, which does not exceed that of regularity 
in meals, or in wearing clothes. (2) Mere uniformity of an average 
proves nothing as to invariable determination of the individual 
action. Were there a purely random or chance factor among the 
agencies at work, this would not aflect deductions from the theory 
of Probability. If a sufficiently l.arge number of observations were 
taken we would be justified in expecting that the random occurrences 
on the positive and negative sides would be approximately equal. 
Thus in tossing a collection of pennies, whether they were com¬ 
pletely necessitated or partly free we should expect a uniform 
average of heads and tsuls in the long run. (3) " The antecedents 
and consequents in the case of our volitions must clearly be 
supposed to be very nearly immediately in succession, if anything 
approaching to causation is to be established.” Hut nothing of the 
kind is or can be attempted in statistical averages. It is probable 
that no two of the three hundred suicides in London last year were 
precisely alike in antecedents; and very few, if any, of this year 
resembled in all details those of last year. If it could, for instance, 
be shown that three hundred individuals of last year, and again of 
this year, nnder the action of three hundred precisely similar sheaves 
of motives put an end to their lives, then the determmist would have 
made some progress. The statistician does not attempt to show such 
similarity. In fact, instead of having secured our A and B (motive 
and volition) here in closest intimacy of succession to one another, 
we find them separated by a considerable interval, often indeed we 
merely have an A or a B by itself.” (Venn, Logic of Chance, c. ix. 
51 16 —ai.) On the same subject cf. Dr. Martineau, A Study of 
Kelson, U. pp, 255—2^2, We need scarcely say that with his theo¬ 
logical explanation later on of the relation of God’s foreknowledge 
to our free vditions, we do not agree. 
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more than the snail which takes a week to cross a field, 
can conceive the human vision that simultaneously 
apprehends in the flash of a single glance leagues of 
a landscape; but this does not disprove the fact. 
Logical dtpendence in the order of knowledge is not the 
same thing as causal dependence in the ontological order, 
that of being. Our certainty regarding past or present 
volitions of ourselves or of others does not afiect their 
freedom; neither does God’s vision of our future free 
actions. He sees them because they will, though freely, 
occur, but their occurrence is not necessitated by the 
certainty of His knowledge. 

E. Fikally, it is asserted that if volition is not as 
rigidly ruled by the law of Uniform Causation as other 
events, then a science of Psychology is impossible. The 
objection possesses about equal force with that which 
alleges that if some miracles are admitted to have 
occurred in the Life of our Lord, or of His Saints, all 
physical science is thereby annihilated. Mr. Spencer 
sums up the whole case thus: “ To reduce the general 
question to its simplest form: Psychical changes either 
conform to law oir ^ey do not. If they do not conform 
to law, this work in common with all works on the 
subject, is sheer nonsense: no science of Psychology 
is possible. If they do conform to law there cannot 
be any such thing as Free-will.” »* The alternative is, 
of course, especially as regards Mr. Spencer’s portly 
volumes, awful to contemplate. Such a calamity is 
not, however, inevitable. It is either a misrepresenta¬ 
tion or a misconception of the doctrine to affirm that 
the reality of Free-will can seriously affect the scientific 
character of Empirical Psychology. There still may 
remain sensibility, imagination, memory, intellectual 
cognition, sensuous appetite, automatic or involuntary 
movement, habit, and the emotions, as law-abiding as 
the phenomena of the physical world. With such 
wide dominions under the sway of uniformity, and 
with the Free-will itself subject to the conditions we 
have enumerated, all anxiety as regards the reconcilia¬ 
tion of Freedom with Psychologic^ science disappears. 

** Principles of Pgiei. I. ( a»o. 
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Readings on the Will—St. Thomas, Sum. i. qq. 82. 83. The best 
treatment of the snbject to be found in English is the admirable series 
of Essays on Ftee-will by Dr. W, G. Ward, in the Dublin Review 
from 1874—1881. These are republished in his Philosophy of Theism, 
as Nos. 6, 7,9, to, II, 17. An exhaustive examination of the difii- 
cnlties from Ae side of modern science will be found in the essays 
by Father Lucas in The Month, 1877. See also Martineau, A Study 
of Religion, Vol. II. pp. 195—328. M. Charles, Psychologie, c. xxv, 
handles some objections sWlfully. Chapter ix. of Dr. Carpenter's 
Mental Physiologv treats the subject well in its relation to Attention. 
His introductory essay to the fourth and succeeding editions, con¬ 
tains also a good defence of Free-will. The Physiological conditions 
of voluntary activity are admirably treated by Prof. Ladd, op, cit. 
pp. 525—544. Cf. especially pp. 539—544, where the bearing of 
Hiysiological science on Free-will is expounded. Cf. also Mivart, 
On Truth, c. sviii. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EMOTIONS. EMOTIONAL AND RATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 

We have spokea briefly in an earlier chapter of 
the nature and conditions of the phenomenon of 
Feeling, understood as the agreeable or disagreeable 
character of mental energies generally. The present 
place we deem the most suitable for sa}dng a few 
words on Feeling, interpreted as synonymous with 
the Emotions. It is, as we have already remarked, 
probably in virtue of thb impressiveness of this 
latter class of states, that a third faculty has 
been superadded to those of Cognition and Appe¬ 
tency to complete the original furniture of the 
mind. Nevertheless, what effort at argument has 
been made in favour of such a power is mainly 
based on the peculiar nature of Feeling understood 
in the former sense of pleasure and pain. There 
is no attempt to show how such states as anger, 
love, hope, and curiosity, are to be reduced to the 
mere capacity for pleasure and pain. Yet, if a third 
faculty is to be invented because this latter capacity 
is supposed to be sui generis, and if the Emotions 
are to be grouped under it, the reason for such a 
proceeding must be assigned. It ought to be shown 
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that all the psychical acts ascribed to such a power 
do de facto pertain to it rather than to the cogni¬ 
tive or appetitive faculties. Many of the emotions, 
indeed, are of a pleasurable or painful character; 
but so are several cognitive and appetitive experi¬ 
ences, yet it is not pretended that this circumstance 
justifies us in considering the latter to be phenomena 
of Feeling. Accordingly, the mere fact that the term 
feeling is applied to a number of complex and 
heterogeneous states, affords no solid ground for the 
erection of this third faculty. This will become still 
more apparent as we advance. 

Scholastic View of Emotion. —The school¬ 
men discussed the Emotions, in so far as they 
handled them at all, in their treatment of the 
Passions. These latter they defined as intense ex¬ 
citations of the appetitive faculty. They recog¬ 
nized eleven chief forms, which they divided into 
two great classes, called the passiones concupiscibiies 
and the passiones irascibiles.^ In the former class 
the object of the mental state acts directly on the 
faculty as agreeable or repugnant in itself, whilst 
the object of the irascible appetite is apprehended 

_ * Readers of Dr, Bain {Emotions and Will, 3rd Edit. pp. 7a, seq.) 
will remember how frequently he reiterates the statement that 
love and anger are the two most fundamental types of emotion, thus 
unconsciously recognizing—if he has not borrowed the infoima- 
tion—the validity of the scholastic division. Love and anger are 
positive and negative phases of appetitive activity. Fear pertains 
to the latter. Consequently, in admitting the derivative character 
of the other emotions, he often seems to be on the verge of dis¬ 
covering the truth, familiar to the schoolmen, that these states 
are only affecUons of the appetitive faculty taken in its widest 
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subject to some condition of difficulty or danger. 
In scholastic phraseology the object of the appditus 
or passio concupiscibilis is bonum vel malum simpliciter: 
that of the appetitus irascibilis is bonum vel malum 
arduum. Six passiones concupiscibiles were enume¬ 
rated,—joy or delight and sadness, desire and 
aversion or abhorrence, love and hatred. These 
are the affections of the appetitive faculty viewed 
as present, future, and absolute, or without any 
reference to time. The five passiones irascibiles are 
hope and despair, courage and fear, and anger. 
The first pair of emotions are the acts elicited by 
the appetitive side of the mind in presence of 
arduous good, according as the difficulty of attain¬ 
ment is apprehended as slight or insuperable. 
Courage and fear are the feelings awakened by 
threatening evil viewed as more or less avoidable; 
whilst anger is aroused by actually present evil. 

Whatever view be taken with regard to this 
scheme as a scientific classification, but little re¬ 
flexion. is required to see that the several emotions 
mentioned are really phenomena of the appetitive 
activity of the mind. Appetency embraces the con¬ 
scious tendency from evil, as well as towards good; for 
these two inclinations are only negative and positive 
phases of the same energy. But this faculty must 
also be the root of the mental states arising in the 
actual presence of good or ill. The words desire 
and appetite, indeed, bring more prominently before 
os the notion of an absent good, since it is in 
striving after such an object this power most im¬ 
pressively manifests itself. Still, it cannot be main- 
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tained that it is by a different faculty we stretch 
after or yearn for a distant joy, and take com¬ 
placency in its actual possession.® It is not by three 
separate powers, but by one and tlie same, that 
we dislike evil in general, shrink from its approach, 
and are sad in its presence. Hope is similarly a 
desire to attain an arduous good, unsteadied by 
a cognitive element of doubt; whilst despair is a 
painful prostration resulting from a negative phase 
of the same activity. The affinity of couraffe and 
fear to the two former states, and their like deri¬ 
vation from the positive and negative forms of 
appetitive activity, are obvious. Both involve in¬ 
tellectual appreciation of the threatening danger, 
but whilst in the one case the will is strong and 
determined, in the other it shrinks back in feeble 
irresolution. Anger implies at once dislike and 
desire of revenge.® 

Amongst the feelings which have chiefly attracted 
the attention of modern psychologists are the fol- 


• “If it is the appetitive faculty which 'desires' the good, 
seeks it, stretches after it and longs for it, will the seizure, 
the embracing, and the retention of an attained good—that is, 
enjoyment, delight—not be essentially then an act of the same 
faculty ? If a piece of iron is brought close to a magnet, the latter 
will attract it to itself and hold it fast. Did it ever occur to a 
physicist in his senses to postulate two essentially different forces 
in the magnet, one by which it attracts, and another by which it 
keeps fast ? . . .Joy over the recovery of a near relative is nothing 
else than an appetitive affection which has embraced its object. 
Pain, on the other hand, at the annoyance of a much esteemed old 
man is on the contrary a reverse or negative activity of appetency 
in regard to an object actually present but repugnant to its in¬ 
clination." (Jungmann, Das Gmuth, pp. 192, 193.) 

’ For a fuller treatment on scholastic lines of the leading 
passions, we refer the reader to the volume of the present series 
pn Moral PhilosofAy, Ft. I. c. iv, * 
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lowing: (i) those peculiarly related to self-love; 

(2) those of an altruistic or unselfish character ; 

(3) the sense of power; (4) emotions of change, and 
of intellectual activity; (5) the aesthetic emotions; 
(6) the moral sentiment. 

Self-regarding Emotions. —Emotions of self 
take a variety of shapes. The pleasurable forms 
appear as self-esteem, self-complacency, self-corn- 
miseration, and the like, whilst among painful 
feelings are remorse, self-condemnation, and shame. 
They are all different phases of self-love, and so 
products of the Appetitive Faculty. There is in 
man an instinctive desire of his own happiness, and 
consequently satisfaction in contemplating the pos¬ 
session of whatever increases it. Every excellence 
possessed, every good attained, every praiseworthy 
action done, forms agreeable food for self-reflexion. 

The special form of self-love exhibited in an 
inordinate desire of our own excellence is termed 
pride. -This vice is not self-confidence, nor the 
consciousness of any virtue we may happen to 
possess, nor even the confession to others that 
we do possess such virtues. These may indeed 
be symptoms, but the essence of the vice lies 
in the craving for undue superiority. Closely 
related to pride is vanity, or vainglory. The 
primary meaning of this, term is inordinate desire 
for glory, that is for fame or esteem among men. 
In ordinary language vanity usually signifies either 
the seeking of praise on account of some trifling 
or paltiy performance not really worthy of honour, 
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or the act of setting an exaggerated value on the 
varying standard of human approbation. Vanity is 
thus incompatible with true greatness, which must 
be capable of rightly estimating both personal gifts 
and the fickle judgments of other men. In self- 
commiseration we indulge in a sweet feeling of 
pity over the injustice of our position, or the un¬ 
fortunate circumstances in which we have been 
placed. There is a peculiar joy in the possession 
of a grievance which often causes its removal to 
leave an “aching void.” But the trial must, in 
such cases, have been of a nature to be easily 
appreciated by our neighbours. The explanation 
of the state would seem to be, that the satisfaction 
derived from the imagined interest or importance 
our particular trouble gives us in the eyes of those 
around us, and the agreeable and inexhaustible fund 
of conversation it supplies, more than counter¬ 
balance the inconvenience. 

In remorse and shame we have painful species 
of self-reflexion. In the former there is sorrow 
founded on the apprehension of the ill-consequences 
of our past action, or the realization of its wicked¬ 
ness. It may, or may not, be mingled with shame. 
The most important element in this latter state is 
the pain caused by the representation of the dis¬ 
approval or contempt of others; as their admiration 
is agreeable, their disesteem is mortifying. It should 
be noticed that shame is in itself essentially different 
from moral self-condemnation. Our contrition for 
sinful action may indeed be mingled with shame 
at the appearappe our conduct presents in the eyes 
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of our fellow-men; but those writers who would 
resolve the moral sentiment into pure shame ignore 
most important facts. A man may experience the 
keenest self-condemnation from an action such as 
a duel, in which social approval was completely 
with him, whilst he sutfers a torturing consciousness 
in consequence of' some involuntary act or some 
trifling piece of ill-manners, which he knows has 
not the faintest shadow of moral taint about it. 

Altruistic Emotions. —The most striking 
form of benevolent or unselfish emotion is that of 
sympathy. Sympathy literally means feeling with 
others, benevolence wishing well to others. That 
there are naturally in man non-selflsh impulses 
is shown especially by his possession of benevolent 
and sympathetic instincts. Hobbes, indeed, at¬ 
tempted to reduce even these to far-sighted selfish¬ 
ness,* but the general tendency of the present 
representatives of his school is to admit natural 
altruistic .inclinations. That sympathy is an innate 
unselfish impulse, or rather a native disposition, 
is shown by the prompt manner in which the 
feeling arises on the contemplation of another’s 
suffering; by the entire absence of any prospect 
of gain to ourselves in return for our compassion; 
by the real self-sacrifice to which it often success¬ 
fully urges; and by the universality of its range,— 
moving us to compassionate the pains of brute 
animals, the sorrows of strangers and historical 

* HedefinMiVdras.GW^Sw On taUmri^f of 
Um maginalioH 9/tktUlU htfaEing tmf$ tNf. 
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personages, and even still more powerfully to grieve 
over the imaginary woes of the creations of the 
dramatist and novelist. 

The two chief features of the state of sym¬ 
pathy are a lively representation and an active 
appropriation of the feelings of others. There is 
both a projection of self into the situation of the 
sufferer, and a voluntary acceptance of his grief. 
In compassion there is a free affectionate adoption 
of the pain as our own, not a shrinking dislike for 
it through fear of its infliction upon us. We can 
sympathize with trials and joys of those differing 
from us in age, sex, or condition, and which it is 
absolutely impossible should occur to ourselves. 
At the same time, since sympathy involves the 
realization of the feelings of another being, some 
experience of a kindred nature is presupposed. 
And herein lies the cognitive factor in the emotion. 
The intensity of our sympathy will thus be con¬ 
ditioned both by the range of our actual knowledge, 
and by our capacity of imagination. Consequently, 
its force diminishes when the feeling is of a kind 
remote from our experience. We can all com¬ 
miserate physical pain, but the keen sufferings of 
refined or scrupulous minds are often incomprehen¬ 
sible to ruder natures. 

Equally important with the element of cognition 
involved in the act of compassion is that of affection. 
The accepted signification of the term antipathy, as 
equivalent to dislike, shows this. Anger and hatred 
suspend for the time our power of pity. The intensity 
of sympathy is, ceteris paribus, in proportionate our 
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love for the object of the emotion. This fine suscep¬ 
tibility of human nature would also seem to be less 
in unison with the energetic than with the reflexive 
or contemplative character; though the former dis¬ 
position is more fertile in the practical fruits of 
benevolence. Since the Christian era, the faculty 
has grown both in range and depth along with the 
mental and moral development of the race. The 
great increase in the exercise of the imagination 
arising from the universal habit of reading, so new 
in the history of mankind, must have an immense 
effect in enlarging the normal power of the fancy. 
To this cause more than to any other, ought to 
be traced the present popular indignation against 
various forms of cruelty towards which men seemed 
almost insensible a few centuries ago. Sympathy 
in the full sense comprehends fellow-feeling in the 
joy of another, as well as compassion over his pain. 
The former is a more completely disinterested state, 
and far harder to reach, as the neutralizing action 
of jealousy and envy, even in a faint form, is able 
to destroy this truly unselfish feeling. This, of 
course, does not occur in the case of pity. 

Emotion of Power. —The sense of power is 
another feeling about which much has been written 
by modern psychologists.® The term “sense" 
is of course not here used in the strict significa¬ 
tion of organic faculty, but as equivalent to an 
emotional form of consciousness of an abstract 

• Cf. Stewart, Attive and Moral Powers, Bk. I. c. ii. This chapter 
!■ among^ the very beat to be found oa the subject. 
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character. We must distinguish two elements or 
grades in this sentiment,—the desire of power, and 
the complacent pleasure in its actual possession. It 
is in this latter stage that we have the complete 
emotion, and the luxury of the state consists in the 
conscious satisfaction of a desire of wide range. 

The longing for power first exhibits itself in the 
simple shape of the impulse towards the exercise 
of our physical faculties. Now, we have already 
shown it to be a universal law of our being that 
appropriate action of our several energies is agree¬ 
able. Consequently, although the original instinct 
is of the nature of a spontaneous impulse towards 
activity without the representation of any plea¬ 
sure to be attained, yet, afterwards, the memory 
and idea of this resulting gratification can come to 
form a co-efiScient in the impulse, and so increase 
its force. The child manifests this inclination 
towards the exercise of its faculties in the constant 
and vigorous action of its limbs and voice. It evi¬ 
dently rejoices in its power of exerting its members 
and creating surprising effects in the world around. 

Advancing in age, the boy delights in the still 
more effective use of his limbs, in running, jumping, 
in throwing stones, and in the skilful handling of 
his bat, his racquet, his rod, and his gun. These 
instruments are now as much part of himself as 
his hands, aind there arises in him a peculiar 
elation due to the extension of personal efficiency 
in hitting a distant mark. The enjoyment at this 
period is enriched by the satisfaction of successful 
rivalry. The pleasure of being superior to others 
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and of manifesting this superiority, forms so sub¬ 
stantial an ingredient in the whole state, that some 
psychologists have considered the exultation of con¬ 
quest to make up the entire emotion. Undoubtedly, 
the happiness of jumping two inches higher, or of 
throwing a stone two yards further than any of our 
immediate neighbours, is of a peculiarly exquisite 
nature in a certain stage of human existence, and 
the quantum of felicity attached to the two inches 
or yards in question, vastly exceeds that pertaining 
to any other two inches or yards; still it is not 
equivalent to the whole remaining aggregate, and 
it is a psychological error to place the totality of 
the emotion of power in the sense of successful 
competition. The exercise of the faculties them¬ 
selves is essentially pleasant, and by their improve¬ 
ment many more or less remote pleasures involving 
no element of rivalry can be attained. 

Every advance in the efficiency of our com¬ 
mand over our faculties means enlarged potenti¬ 
alities of satisfaction, and the consciousness of 
such increased efficiency is agreeable. As the 
bat, gun, or horse becomes part of our person¬ 
ality, its special perfections curiously afford a joy 
similar to that generated by the knowledge of 
our own physical or intellectual superiority over 
our neighbours. Even the fact that our tailor has 
cut our coat in a particular way, that a pet rabbit 
winks one of his eyes in an eccentric manner, or 
that a pig which we have purchased surpasses in 
fatness those of our less fortunate acquaintances, 
carries _with it in our imagination an undefinable 
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dignity, which, blending with our other excellences, 
helps to swell this grateful emotion of self-im¬ 
portance. When, instead of material implements, 
other men become the instruments of our will, the 
range of our power is at once indefinitely extended; 
and it is in the desire to gain sway over our fellow- 
creatures, whether by intellectual labour, by elo¬ 
quence, by literary work, or by military force, 
that the passion is seen in its most striking forms; 
and it is in success in these directions that the 
emotion assumes its most luxuriant and its most 
dangerous character. 

Emotions of Change, and of Intellectual 
Activity. —^The mental states of novelty, surprise, and 
wonder, called by Dr. feelings of relativity, also 

play an important part in this department of the 
mind. The agreeable feeling of novelty is a particular 
instance of the pleasure due to exercise of the 
mental energies in general. The enjoyment of every 
activity is highest whilst fresh, and gradually tones 
down as the faculty becomes habituated to the 
action of the stimulus. Accordingly, transition from 
the exertion of one power to that of another, or even 
variation in the quality of a mental state must, ceteris 
paribus, be agreeable. Since the number of possible 
experiences is limited and the list of absolute novel¬ 
ties soon exhausted, the advantage of change in em¬ 
ployments is obvious. The recurrence of a former 

• Dr, Baifi's discussion of the emotions is decidedly the ablest 
psut of his work, although, even here, his erroneous philosophical 
views often seriously lessen the value of his analysis. , 
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mental state after an interval of time may be 
attended with almost as much pleasure as that of its 
first appearance; and occasionally, as in the case of 
old familiar tunes, previous acquaintance largely en¬ 
riches the emotion. 

In surprise there is something in addition to 
novelty. In the latter state there is change, in 
the former there is besides a certain shock of 
unexpectedness. Practically, of course, the two 
feelings shade into each other—marked novelties 
producing surprise; but the characteristic feature 
of the latter state is the temporary perturbation 
of the movement of thought, owing to the sudden 
appearance of an unlooked-for idea which does 
not at once coalesce with the existing current. 
In itself such a dislocation would be disagreeable 
rather than the reverse, but the pleasure springing 
from a fresh energy prevents surprise being classed 
as a universally painful state. Dr. Bain allots it 
to his group of so-called “neutral” feelings. 

Wonder is a more complex emotion than surprise. 
It requires a certain magnitude or greatness as well 
as strangeness in the new event, which causes a 
failure of the effort to understand or classify that 
event with our past experiences. When the novel 
object is of such a completely unfamiliar kind as 
to convince us that it is beyond our comprehension, 
the mind is thrown into a condition of conscious 
stupefaction, which is the purest form of astonish¬ 
ment. The soul, however, cannot long persist in 
such an attitude, and the natural inclination of 
the intellect impels it to try and bring this occur- 
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rence into harmony with others which we have 
observed. The native tendency of the mind to exert 
its powers when thus stimulated by the enigmatic, 
is the essentially rational attribute of curiosity. It 
is scarcely too much to say that this impulse holds 
a similarly important position in the domain of 
knowledge with that possessed by the instinct of 
self-preservation in the kingdom of physical life.’^ 
Akin to the emotions just mentioned are those 
states which have sometimes been called intellectual 
feelings. Chief among them are the logical feelings 
of consistency and contradiction. These states are 
essentially cognitional; but pleasure or pain forms 
such a very prominent ingredient that the term 
feeling is frequently applied to them. They afford the 
best example of strictly intellectual sentiments, and 
are of a spiritual or supra-sensuous character. The 
consciousness of the irreconcilability of apparently 
independent cognitions is distinctly disagreeable. 
We are dimly aware of an internal state of strain 
or contention; and we cannot rest till we effect 
agreement between the discordant forces. The 
discovery of new truth, the bringing of fresh facts 
under old generalizations, at once satiates the intel¬ 
lectual yearning for unity and gratifies our sense 
of power. There is a very real joy in detecting 
hitherto unperceived relations of similarity, whether 

» Aristotle, Metaph. Bk. 1 . c. ii. teaches that Wonder is the starting- 
point of Philosophy. Plato, Plutarch, Bacon, and other thoughtful 
minds have loved to dwell on the importance of this mental stale. 
Modem positivists are found to adopt a contemptuous tone in 
speaking on the subject, but one is surprised to discover such 
superficiality in Mill. 
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it be in the solution of a mathematical problem, 
the discovery of a law of physics, the invention of 
a happy metaphor, or the guessing of a riddle. 

This kind of enjoyment is one of the main ele¬ 
ments in the higher species of those pleasures which 
constitute the emotions of pursuit. This term has been 
employed to denote the agreeable excitement atten¬ 
dant on certain kinds of out-door sport, games of 
chance, and interest in the plot of a novel. There is 
in such exercises novelty, the satisfaction due to the 
play of our faculties, and a pleasing interest aroused 
by the uncertainty of the result, which gives much 
food to imagination and intellect. If the stake is 
very heavy the agreeable character of the excite¬ 
ment disappears, and the state of doubt, resulting 
in anxiety and fear, may become extremely painful. 

Esthetic Emotions. —Another class of feel¬ 
ings which have been much studied by modern 
psychologists are the cesthetic emotions. The chief 
of these are the sentiments awakened by the con¬ 
templation of the Beautiful and the Sublime. On¬ 
tology is the branch of Philosophy to which the 
problem Oi the nature and objective conditions 
of Beauty properly belongs. But since the middle 
of last century discussion on this special subject 
has been so continuous that there has grown 
up a portentous body of speculation claiming the 
title of the Science of Msthetics.^ In this psycho- 

* The reader desirous of acquiring a thorough acquaintance 
with this branch of knowledge will find an able and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject in the erudite work by J. Jungmann, S.J., 
JBMtlutik, a vols. (Freiburg). 
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logical treatise we will seek to analyze briefly the 
feelings aroused by the perception of the Beautiful, 
the Sublime, and the Ludicrous, and to point out 
the chief features in these realities themselves. 

The epithet beautiful is applied to such widely 
different things as a sunset, a human face, a flower, 
a landscape, a musical symphony, a greyhound, a 
poem, a piece of architecture; and there may be 
awakened pleasing emotions by the consideration of 
any of these objects. The first and essential property, 
then, of beauty is that it pleases. In most cases 
the satisfaction aroused involves two elements—the 
one sensuous, the other intellectual. The lower is 
the result partly of the harmonious action of an 
external organic faculty, such as sight or hearing, 
partly of that of the imagination. Thus we describe 
particular hues as beautiful, certain sounds as 
charming, and in many of the examples just men¬ 
tioned the important part played by the quality of 
the organic stimulus is evident. 

Along with this satisfaction due to sensation, 
there is also usually an element of gratification de¬ 
pendent on the exercise of the imagination. We have 
already shown in our chapter on the development of 
sensuous perception what a large part the reproduc¬ 
tive activity of consciousness plays even in seemingly 
simple cognitions, such as those of a house or of a 
tree. Consequently, the pleasure of the effect must be 
attributed to the agreeable operation of both the 
presentative and the representative faculties of the 
lower order. The combined energies of the ex¬ 
ternal and internal senses are thus of themselves 
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capable of accounting for much of the delight 
aroused by the contemplation of beautiful objects, 
and we think those writers in error who would deny 
or minimize the reality of sensible beauty. Visual, 
auditory, and motor sensations, both actual and 
ideal, conspire according to their quality, their 
intensity, and their harmonious combinations to 
enrich the pleasurable sentiment of admiration. 

Nevertheless, human appreciation of Beauty 
is essentially rational, and the importance of 
intellect in this department of cognition is shown 
by the absence of aesthetic tastes in irrational 
animals. The most universal feature in the various 
kinds of beautiful or pleasing objects, the generality 
of philosophers have held to consist of unity amid 
variety; and the apprehension of this perfection 
is an intellectual act. Symmetry, order, fitness, 
harmony, and the like are but special forms of 
this unity. The suitable proportions of the linea¬ 
ments of the face, of the limbs of an animal, and 
of the 'constituent portions of a building; the 
admirable co-ordination of the several parts of a 
flower; and the unity of ideas which should run 
through a musical air, a poem, or a drama are all 
but varying expressions of the one amid the manifold. 
Monotony is painful; sameness wearies the faculties. 
On the other hand, chaotic multiplicity,.disorderly 
change overpowers and prevents us from getting a 
coherent grasp of the confused mass before us. 
When, however, our energies are wakened into life 
by a rich variety of stimulus, whilst at the same 
time the presence of some central unity enables us 
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to hold the several parts together with ease, there is 
produced in the mind a luxurious feeling of delight.® 

A particular manifestation of this unity of 
thought in a work of art is utility. The mind is 
gratified by seeing how an object is adapted to the 
purpose for which it is intended. The structure of 
the greyhound thus embodies the idea of speed: the 
English dray-horse that of strength. The charm of 
a pillar in a piece of architecture depends as much 
on its obvious utility and fitness as on its own 
beauty, and the fundamental rule of Gothic art, 
that no ornament is to appear for the sake of ornament, 
is but a practical application of this psychological 
law. Objects which please indirectly as in this way 
subservient to some ulterior end are said to exhibit 
relative or dependent beauty; those which charm of 
themselves exemplify absolute, intrinsic, or independent 
beauty. A flower taken as a whole may be des¬ 
cribed as absolutely beautiful, whilst the delight 
awakened by contemplating the fitness of its parts 
is an effect of dependent beauty. 

The extent and importance of this second kind of 
beauty gave occasion at the end of last century to 
the advocates of Associationism to attempt the ex¬ 
planation of all forms of beauty by that principle. A 
plain of ripe waving corn is beautiful in this view 
because it suggests peace and plenty: a ruined castle 
because it recalls deeds of chivalry and prowess in 
past times. The influence of Association in awaken- 

• The picturesqiu wants the unity of beauty proper, but the 
disagreeable effect of mere disorder is prevented by the beauty of 
the separate elements | certain harmonies, too, usually pervade the 
inegularities. 
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ing agreeable emotions, and in giving an accidental 
charm to indifferent objects is undoubtedly very 
great. The scenes of our childhood, familiar tunes, 
the rise and fall of fashions, and the rules of 
etiquette, all exhibit the beautifying force of this 
agency. Still it is a mistake to push the principle 
too far, and a sea-shell, a feather, or a landscape 
must often win the approval of the severest aesthetic 
judgment, apart from any extrinsic relation which it 
may possess.’® 

Sight and hearing are the leading senses in the 
appreciation of beauty; but the experiences of the 
other faculties when represented in imagination can 
contribute much to the general effect, as is especially 
seen in poetic description. A consequence of beauty 
being mainly apprehended by the two higher senses 
is the disinterested character of the emotions aroused, 
and the communistic or shareable nature of aesthetic 
pleasures in general. The delight of admiration, 
though it may stimulate the desire of personal ap¬ 
propriation as a means to ulterior advantage, is not 
itself an egoistic affection. The joy awakened by 
the contemplation of a picture or a landscape, by a 
poem or a concert, is not diminished but increased 
by the partnership of other minds. 

The emotion of the Sublime, though an agreeable 
consciousness, differs from that of the Beautiful. 

** Ruskin thus concisely states the flaw in the case of the advo¬ 
cates of Associatiottism: “ Their arguments invariably involve one of 
these two syllogisms: Either Association gives pleasure, and Beauty 
gives pleasure, therefore Association is Beauty; or, the power of 
Association is stronger than the power of Beauty, therefore the 
power of Association is the power of Beauty,” {Modem Paititsrs, 

VoLU.f.^1.) 
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The object of the former feeling is some kind or 
other of grandeur. Physical magnitude, immen¬ 
sity in force, space, or time, moral excellence dis¬ 
played in searching trial, may all be characterized 
as sublime, and awaken the corresponding senti¬ 
ment. The emotion involves admiration, fear, or 
awe, and a certain sympathy with the power mani¬ 
fested. Mere size is usually not sufficient to con¬ 
stitute sublimity. There must be a certain degree 
of perfection of form to give contemplation an agree¬ 
ably stimulating character; and in this respect the 
emotion aroused is related to our enjoyment of the 
beautiful. But yet it is in the grandeur of the object 
that the chief element of sublimity consists, and 
this feature is so essential that even ugliness and 
wickedness of transcendent magnitude may some¬ 
times generate a feeling of an almost admiring awe. 
The mind becomes aware of its feebleness and 
incapacity in the presence of immensity, whilst at 
the same time it is stimulated to endeavour to com¬ 
prehend the object. Sublimity, like Beauty, is a 
revelation of the Divine attributes, but in the former 
the infinite incomprehensibility of God is brought 
more home to us. In our admiration of the sublime 
in human action little introspection is required 
to discover a thrill of sympathy with the agent. 
Although in the sentiment aroused by the con¬ 
templation of a piece of wild scenery, or of a storm 
at sea, this ingredient of fellow-feeling is not so 
easily detected, yet if we carefully reflect on the 
fact that what properly impresses us in these 
phenomena is the manifestation of a Power, we 
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shall find that in the effort to realize to ourseli 
such an energy we experience a faint vibration of 
sympathetic consciousness.^ 

The mental state aroused by contemplation of 
the Ludicrous is in striking contrast to that of the 
Sublime. In place of admiring awe and fear, we 
have joyous elation; instead of a shrinking con¬ 
sciousness of our own dirninutiveness we explode in 
a burst of exuberant mirth. The fit of laughter, 
however, is only a physical movement which may 
be excited by purely physical stimuli, just as well as 
by the intellectual perception of the ridiculous; it 
is, of course, as distinct from the psychical state as 
the flow of blood to the face is from a feeling of 
shame, or an oral word from a rational thought.“ 
There has been much discussion as to what are 

** Hamilton distinguishes clearly the character of the emotions 
of the Sublime and Beautiful: " The Beautiful awakens the mind to 
a soothing contemplation; the Sublime arouses it to strong emotion. 
The Beautiful attracts without r^elling, whereas the Sublime at 
once does both; the Beautiful affords us a feeling of unmingled 
pleasure in the full and unimpeded activity of our cognitive powers, 
whereas our feeling of sublimity is a mingled one of pleasure and 
pain—of pleasure in the consciousness of strong energy, of pain in 
the consciousness that this energy is vain.” (Metafh. Vol. II. 
PP- 5 * 2 . 5*3 ) 

“ Mr. Herbert Spencer frequently appears to forget this truth in 
his well-known article on the subject. He seems to imagine that he 
has explained the sense of humour in man, when he has described 
certain hypothetical nervous discharges within the organism by 
which convulsive laughter may be effected. Lotze’s words on the 
subject are apropos: '• I'he shudder in presence of the sublime, and 
the laughter over comical incidents are unquestionably both pro¬ 
duced, not by a transference of the physical excitations of our eyes 
to the nerves of the skin or the diaphragm, but by what is seen 
being taken up into a world of thought and estimated at the value 
belonging to it in the rational connexion of things. The mechanism 
of our life has annexed this corporeal expression to tto mood of 
mind hence evolved, but the bodily expression would never of itself, 
without the understanding of what it presents, give rise to tto 
mood.” {^itroeosmus, Vol. 1 . Bk. HI. c. 3, $ 4.) 
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the essential features of the ludicrous. According to 
Aristotle, the laughable is to be found in what is 
deformed or mean, yet incapable of producing pity, 
fear, anger, or any other strong emotion; and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has not advanced the psychological 
analysis of this state much further. Incongruity, 
the latter writer teaches, is a prime constituent of 
the ridiculous, but this incongruity must not give 
rise to other powerful feelings. To see a fop tumble 
in the mud may cause us to laugh, whilst the fall of 
an old man whom we love arouses quite a different 
emotion. Hobbes defined laughter as “ a sudden 
glory arising from the conception of some eminency 
in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of 
others and with our own formerly.” This view 
would place the essence of the ludicrous in a 
degradation of the object. It is true that the point 
of wit often consists in making others seem con¬ 
temptible, and there is awakened a pleasurable 
consciousness of elation in ourselves by the con¬ 
trast ; but such a theory is very one-sided, and does 
not account for good-natured laughter, or for many 
forms of humour. Release from restraint is un¬ 
doubtedly a very general condition of mirth, and 
the facility with which laughter can be excited by 
any unusual event when we have been for a time 
sustaining a dignified or solemn demeanour has 
often been noted. The cheapness of the wit directed 
against holy things which have been long held in 
reverence by mankind is thus obvious.** 

* Br. M'Cosh's vrork. The Emotions, contains a good chapter am 
the Esthetic Feelings, Bk. 11. e. 3 . 
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The Moral Sentiment. —^As we have already 
treated at length of Conscience,'* we need not here 
enter into the subject of the Moral Sentiment. We 
may, however, reassert the fact, that the apprehen¬ 
sion of the morality of action is of the nature 
not of a feeling or emotion but of a rational cogni¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, there is normally attached to the 
ethical intuition an emotional state which may be 
styled the Moral Sentiment, provided this term be 
properly understood. Reverence or awe in presence 
of a ruling authority, admiration for the good, natural 
love of right and dislike of wrong with a consequent 
veeling of approval or disapproval of the agent, all 
blend together in the constitution of the moral 
emotion. Instinctive impulses of benevolence and 
sympathy reinforce this feeling in certain directions; 
and judicious education, association, and the practice 
of virtue may, when they co-operate, give immense 
force to the moral sentiment, just as, when un¬ 
favourable, they may extinguish moral sensibility 
even il they cannot completely pervert the moral 
judgment. 

Having now treated of the chief emotions, we 
would recall the truth on which we have so 
frequently insisted—that these states are not the 
acts of a third radically new faculty, but more 
or less complex forms of cognitional consciousness, 
blended with appetency taken in a wide sense. 
Love and aversion directed towards an object in 
actual or potential possession are principles of vast 
'* Cf. pp. 38O-331. 
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range, and when they have been carefully applied to 
the explanation of every feeling very little that is 
not an act of a cognitive power will remain. We 
may appropriately complete our treatment of these 
states with a citation from the work of Jungmann, 
devoted to the special subject of Feeling: “ Modern 
Psychology is accustomed to treat of several species 
of Feeling and Feelings in its theory of the third 
Faculty. We accordingly have discussions regarding 
the sympathetic, intellectual, esthetic, moral, and 
religious emotions; and also of the feeling or sense 
of right, of the beautiful, of the noble, and of moral 
good, or of aesthetic, moral, and religious feeling. If 
we admit no special Feeling-power, besides the facul¬ 
ties of Cognition and Conation, where shall we dis¬ 
pose of these states ? It is not very difficult to find 
the right place for them, if we only get a clear notion 
of what is meant by these names. The sympathetic 
emotions are, in general, joy or sorrow over the weal 
or woe of others. Those feelings are styled 
‘ iEsthetic ’ which are awakened in the soul in the 
presence of the aesthetic excellence of the creations 
of human genius. Under the phrase ‘ Intellectual 
Feelings ’ are signified those agreeable or disagree¬ 
able affections the cause and object of which is an 
activity of our intelligence in harmony or conflict 
with that intelligence. Finally, Moral and Religious 
Feelings are the appetencies of the soul in the 
presence of ethical good and ill with reference to 
the supernatural order. . . . The sense of the 
Beautiful and the Good, or .Esthetic and Moral 
sentiment, is not a (special) energy, not a faculty 

BB 
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of the soul, but simply the first attribute of every 
created spirit, Rationality. Rationality embraces a 
two-fold element. Our soul is rational on the one 
hand because its understanding is necessarily deter¬ 
mined by Eternal Wisdom’s laws of knowledge; on 
the other, because there is impressed upon its 
appetency a natural bent towards what agrees with 
these laws of knowledge and with Uncreated Good¬ 
ness, that is, towards the physically perfect and the 
ethically good, and therefore towards the Beautiful. 
ITiis rationality, for reasons assigned elsewhere, does 
not manifest itself in all men in equal perfection, 
but in its essence it is present in all. Accordingly, 
in so far as no other agencies interfere, every man 
naturally knows and recognizes the Good, the Right, 
the Noble, the Beautiful, and the Great; towards 
these he is impelled, these he embraces, these he 
loves, these he enjoys. On the other hand. Wicked¬ 
ness, Meanness, Ugliness, are for every man the 
object of aversion and displeasure.” “ 

Classification of the Emotions. —We have ab¬ 
stained in the present chapter from all attempt at a 
systematic classification of the emotions. We believe 
such classification to be impossible, and we think 
that a scheme falsely pretending to effect a scientific 
division of these mental states -will do more harm 
than good. Most of the emotions are extremely com¬ 
plex products involving cognitive and appetitive, 
sensuous and intellectual ingredients of various kinds. 
Few of the emotions are of well-defined character, and 
the quality even of these is rarely pure. Feelings are 
invariably mingled or tinged with others of a different 
nature. They also shade into each other by impercep- 
** Das Gmuth und das GtfuHlsvermogen, § 99. 
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tible transitions. Moreover, they continually change in 
tone with the varying age, circumstances, and disposi¬ 
tions of man. As a consequence of all these properties, 
no satisfactory fmdammtum divisionis can be selected; 
no table of membra excludentia, no arrangement exhibiting 
degrees of intrinsic affinity—in a word, no scheme 
embodying the rules or attaining the ends of logical 
classification, can be drawn up. 

Certain writers starting from some utterly unimportant 
extrinsic feature have elaborated plans possessing a 
degree of external symmetry, but lending no real assist¬ 
ance to the analytical study of the emotions. Others, on 
the contrary, adopting some hypothetical principle, 
which claims to penetrate to the root of mental life, have 
subjected many mental states to the most violent hand¬ 
ling in order to squeeze them into the prescribed com¬ 
partments. We thus get feelings which are closely akin in 
nature widely separated, and vice versa, because the par¬ 
ticular principle chosen, however suitable in the division 
of other states, is utterly inappropriate when applied to 
these. In such a situation it seems to us decidedly the 
best course to frankly accept the facts. Classifications 
based on erroneous or superficial grounds may seriously 
mislead, whilst they can do no real good. They may, 
indeed, charm the fancy, as specimens of the author’s 
ingenuity, but they wiU not further the interests of 
Psychology. We have, accordingly, merely taken up 
the chief feelings and pointed out their most prominent 
characteristics; and we consider Dr. Bain, in adopting 
a similar course, to have acted more wisely than the 
majority of modern English psychologists. In order to 
completely establish the justice of our view, it is only 
necessary to indicate a few of the schemes which have 
been advocated: 

Spinoza recojgnizes as the three great primary types 
of passion: desire, joy, and sadness. They form the 
three first on the ordinary scholastic list, which we have 
already given, and did he but add the fourth—^aversion 
or abhorrence—^the scheme of the Dutch philosopher 
would have been at least as good as that of any of bis 
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successors. If he marks off joy from desire, he ought 
to separate aversion from sadness. Desire aims at 
future or absent good, the fruition of which is joy; the 
object of abhorrence or aversion is absent evil, and its 
presence creates sadness. 

Reid, who to a certain extent followed the Peri¬ 
patetic bipartite division of mental faculties, subdivided 
the active powers into the following classes: 

I. Mechanical principles of action, such as instinct 
and habit. 

II. Animal principles of action, including appetites; 
desires—of power, esteem, and knowledge; affections; 
passions; and dispositions. 

III. Rational principles of action—prudence and 
the moral sense. 

Stewaft—^the solitary instance, we believe, in which 
a disciple has followed his master in this subject— 
adopts substantially the same scheme. 

The Scotch school were right in conceiving the 
emotions to be phases of appetency in its wide sense; 
but the list given does not really aim at scientific 
division. 

Brown’s classification of emotions runs thus; 

I. Immediate—cheerfulness, melancholy, wonder, 
moral feeling, love, &c. 

II. ' Retrospective—anger, gratitude, regret, gladness. 

III. Prospective—the desires of knowledge, power, 
fame, &c.; also hopes and fears. 

The principle of division here—that of time, is of 
very little importance from a psychological point of 
view. What is fundamentally the same feeling-7-<.g., 
the moral sentiment—^may be evoked by the contem¬ 
plation of an object as future, present, or past. It is 
obviously unwise to separate these phases of the same 
emotion from each other, and to group them with 
feelings to which they have no affinity. 

M. Garnier, adhering to the Aristotelian view of 
mental faculties, conceives feelings as inclinations^ and 
classifi^ them according as &ey refer to: 
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I. Ourselves. 11. Fellow-creatures. III. Things. 

The defect here is akin to that of Brown. Psycho¬ 
logically the nature of the ol)ject of the emotion is a 
merely accidental consideration, and what is substan¬ 
tially the same emotion may be directed either towards 
self, towards other persons, or towards things. 

Hamilton classifies feelings thus: 

I. —Sensational Feelings. 

t. Of the special senses. 

a. Of ccenmsthesis, or vital sense. 

II. The Mental or Internal Feelings or Sentiments: 

■(«) Self-consciousness — feelings of 
enntti and activity. 

(6) Imagination—feelings of order, 
symmetry, variet}^, &c. 

(c) Understanding—feelings of wit, 
truth, science, &c. 

(d) Imagination and understand¬ 
ing—the Eesthetic feelings. 

(а) Self-preservation—^hunger,bodily 
pain, fear, repose, &c. 

(б) Enjoyment of existence—joy, 
fear, anxiety, sorrow. 

(c) Preservation of species—sexual 
love, social affection, sym¬ 
pathy, &c. 

(d) Self-perfection—intellectual and 
moral development. 

This scheme is not worked out in detail by Hamil¬ 
ton, but it is easy to see that many feelings are class- 
able under more than one head. Though we may ticket 
emotions under the separate names, imagination, under¬ 
standing, and self-consciousness, these latter activities 
are too much intertwined to be of any assistance to us. 
Similarly, the tendencies towards self-preservation, en- 
jo)rment of existence, and self-perfection, are often only 
logically distinguishable. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, assuming the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion, sedrs to dassify the emotions according to degree 


I. Contemplative,] 
or related to 1 


a. Practical,or re-! 
lated to I 
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of development and complexity. This he considers to 
be determined by the order of their manifestation in 
the ascending grades of the animal kingdom, in different 
stages of human civilization, and in different periods of 
the individual’s life. He accordingly divides all feelings 
into four great classes : 

I. Pmentative feelings .—Sensations considered as 
pleasurable or painful. 

II. PresentaUve-Representative.—Tht: majority of emo¬ 
tions so called. They are due to inherited experience: 
our sensations arouse vague representations of pleasur¬ 
able or painful sensations experienced by our ancestors 
— e.g., terror. 

III. Representative .—Ideas of feelings of the previous 
class, excited in the imagination apart from external 
stimulus, e.g., the pleasures of poetry. 

IV. Re-Representative .—The most abstract, complex, 
and refined sentient states. Representations of repre¬ 
sentations of sensuous impressions. The sentiments of 
justice, of property, and the moral sentiment are illus¬ 
trations. 

As regards this scheme, in the first place the 
assumption on which it is based—that all our emotions 
are evolved out of sensuous impressions—may be simply 
denied. Proof of such a thesis would be a very big 
undertaking indeed, and Mr. Spencer does not seriously 
attempt it. The emotions of curiosity, surprise, the 
ludicrous, shame, logical consisteney, and moral ap¬ 
proval, are certainly not reducible to sensuous elements. 
Again: stage of development, though possibly a con¬ 
sideration of much use for educational purposes, is not 
an appropriate ground of division from the standpoint 
of psychological analysis. What is needed is a system¬ 
atic grouping of the several distinct species of emotion, 
such as love, wonder, hope, anger, fear, and the like, 
according to their mutual affinities, and as far as pos¬ 
sible in their purest forms. If we wish to study the 
characteristics of the various human races, we class 
them as Caucasian, Mongolian, American Indian, and 
the other large divisions, and then subdivide these 
groups info smaller families, the Indo-Germanic, the 
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Semitic, and the rest. We do not take as our classes: 
man up to the age of three; from three to ten; from ten 
to twenty. A consequent fatal defect of this develop¬ 
ment method of classification is that it distracts our 
attention from most of the very affinities and differ¬ 
ences which it is our primary object to discover. The 
characteristic features of the elementary distinct types 
of emotion are ignored, and widely opposed qualities 
of consciousness are grouped together, wliilst what is 
fundamentally the same activity in successive stages of 
growth is split up and assigned to different categories. 
Thus curiosity, indignation, and admiration for the 
beautiful should appear in nearly all the four compart¬ 
ments. The error of this classification is, in a word, 
the substitution of differences of degree for differences of 
kind. 

We have here cited merely a few of the schemes 
presented by modern psychologists, and these mainly 
English. If we investigated the literature of Germany 
and France on the subject, we should find as we ad¬ 
vanced confusion still worse confounded. The inference 
is obvious. Such manifold, profound, and hopeless 
differences of opinion, completely demonstrate what we 
were led a priori to conclude from the nature of the 
phenomena—^that a methodical classification of a truly 
scientific character, or one which has any chance of 
meeting with general acceptance, is utterly impossible. 

Thb Expression of the Emotions. —It is not easy 
to define the limits beyond which human investigation of 
the relations subsisting between soul and body cannot 
penetrate. Every line of research must come some¬ 
where upon an ultimate fact for which no reason can 
be assigned. In the final analysis we always have to 
be satisfied with the statement that a definite neural 
movement is de facto the immediate antecedent or con¬ 
sequent of a given psychical act. The one cannot be 
deduced from the other; and why God created mind 
and body thus cannot be explained. But, though a vast 
region of mystery will ever surround the small field of 
human knowledge, it is the duty of the scientist to seek 
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to push back the circumference of his circle as &r as 
he can. At this object theories of emotional expression 
aim ; and, although the subject lies on the border-lands 
of both Physiology and the Science of Mind, it seems 
here appropriate to give a short account of what has 
been done in this held. 

Sir Charles Bell, the distinguished physiologist, in 
his essays on the Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression 
(1806—1844), was practically the first to attempt an 
accurate scientific treatment of emotional expression. 
He devoted himself solely, however, to describing in 
detail the muscular movements engaged in the manifes¬ 
tations of the various feelings, and he makes no 
pretence to explain why the particular gestures are con¬ 
nected with the corresponding mental state. He clearly 
showed the intimate relations subsisting between 
various passions and the action of the lungs and heart. 
Of facial movements he insisted upon variation of the 
angles of the mouth, and change in the position of the 
inner extremities of the eyebrows, as the chief instru¬ 
ments ot expression. 

Dr. Bain seeks to go a step further in the line of 
explanation in attempting to formulate a principle 
which will account for the difference in character of 
the movements accompanying different kinds of feeling. 
This he does in his “ Law of Self-conservation : ” States 
of pleasure are concomitant with an increase, and states of pain 
with an abatement of some or all of the vital functions. 
Pleasurable feelings—joy, laughter, hope—express them¬ 
selves in augmented vigour of the vegetative functions, 
and also in the stimulation of various muscles, facial, 
respiratory, and the like. On the contrary, painful 
feelings—sadness, fear, disease, result in depression of 
organic life, and in the general diminution of motor 
activity. This generalization embraces a considerable 
number of facts, but it is subject to so many limitations 
that its claims to be styled a law axe very doubtfol. A 
large class of pleasant Stimulants may m injurious to 
vital functions; several kinds of agreeable food are not 
wholesome, or at all events not so in proportion to their 
pleasantne^. Many exciting pleasures do not do us 
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good, and are continually warned that the free grati- 
hcation of our desires will seriously interfere with both 
our health and happiness. On the other hand, pain 
certainly excites to activity. The utility of the whip is 
established by a very long experience. It is urged 
indbed by Dr. Bain, that movement caused by pain 
leaves exhaustion afterwards. This is true, but the 
same may be said of many pleasures. On the whole, 
however, since pleasure accompanies energies in har¬ 
mony with the well-being of the agent, whilst pain 
results from what is injurious, the law of self-c.onserva- 
tion contains a certain element of truth. Still, this 
principle is so vague that it advances us very little in 
accounting for particular forms of emotional expression. 

The complete solution of the problem has been 
undertaken by Darwin and Mr. Spencer. Their pro¬ 
fessed aim is to describe the genesis of emotional 
expression in the history of the race,—to show how, and 
why, according to the hypothesis of evolution, certain 
expressive movements came to be attached to special 
mental states. Darwin’s theory is embodied in three 
laws: 

I. The principle of the preservation of serviceable associated 
habits .—Movements which at an earlier period in the 
history of the race were instrumental in the relief or 
gratification of particular mental states, tend to survive 
when no longer of use. The phenomena of frowning 
and weeping are thus explained as being effects on the 
eyebrows and lachrymal glands of the contraction of 
certain ocular muscles. This contraction was the result 
of prolonged fits of screaming, very frequcuit during 
infancy in the early history of the race. At present 
though the scream be voluntarily suppressed, and the 
cause removed, painful mental states will still produce 
the frown or tne tears. Scratching the head was 
serviceable for the relief of cutaneous irritation during 
long years of pre-human existence, and still persists as 
a gesture around by intellectual distress. Similarly, 
grinding the teeth and clenching the fists, formerly 
useful actions in conflict, how accompany angry feel¬ 
ings when apparently purposeless. 
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a. The principle of antithesis .—Opposite impulses ol 
will tend to urge us in opposite directions. In the same 
way, given certain states of mind leading to habitual 
actions under the previous principle, opposite states of 
mind will tend to set up movements of a directly con¬ 
trary nature, though they be of no particular use. The 
flexuous movements of a joyful affectionate dog are thus 
accounted for as the antithesis of the rigid attitude of 
angry dislike. 

3. The principle of actions due to the constitution of the 
nervous system independently from the first of the will, and 
independently to a certain extent of habit .—To this class are 
assigned all expressive movements not accounted for 
by the other two laws. Such are the trembling of the 
muscles, modifications of the secretions, and other 
changes effected by particular emotions. 

On this theory we may make one or two brief 
remarks. As regards the first law, if the doctrine of 
descent were already established, the explanation thus 
given of a few instinctive gestures, such as clenching the 
fists and grinding the teeth, would certainly be plausible. 
But that doctrine, it is needless to observe, is itself 
only a hypothesis against which an immense weight of 
objection has been raised. Even, however, were that 
doctrine admitted, the application of the law in a large 
majority of the cases would still be, to say the least of 
it, very improbable. To take the example of weeping, 
cited by Darwin, there is no real evidence to show that 
screaming of itself is productive of tears, for the 
screams of both infants and adults are often strongest 
when tearless; and, on the other hand, tears may flow 
from joy or pity, although these states cannot have 
been associated with infantile screaming. Similarly 
the connexion between irritation of the scalp and intel¬ 
lectual anxiety is very faint. 

A most important point, however, which is com- 

« overlooked by advocates of Evolution, is the 
lat emotional expression must have often been 
disadvantageous, not beneficial, to the individual. If 
Talleyrand’s saying, “ Speech is given man to con¬ 
ceal his thoughts,” possesses an element of truth in 
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any condition of human society, assuredly the manifes¬ 
tation of his feelings and desires must have been detri¬ 
mental to the agent in the earlier stages of animal 
existence. The premonitory disclosure of hatred or 
fear, for instance, would have been invariably unprofit¬ 
able. If, therefore, so serious a disqualification as 
either of these habits is compared with the infinitesimal 
advantages in the struggle for life, on which evolution¬ 
ists are wont to build up such great results, the impar¬ 
tial mind must conclude that, according to the theory of 
Natural Selection, instinctive modes of expression ought, 
as a rule, to have been extinguished almost as soon as 
they appeared. Treachery is the most potent of all 
weapons; and the exposure of his sentiments and inten¬ 
tions, however beneficial to his fellows, must have been 
ruinous to the individual in the long run. Consequently, 
if the only agencies at work were the casualties of 
Natural Selection, a large number of the most striking 
forms of emotional expression would never have come 
into existence. They can, in fact, only be accounted for 
by the assumption that they were designed for the 
good, not of the individual, but of his neighbours. 

Darwin’s second principle has met with but little 
acceptance even amongst his disciples. When we 
endeavour to realize precisely what is meant by con¬ 
trary feelings tending to produce movements of an 
opposite nature, we discover that the conception of 
contrariety involved is extremely vague. “ What is 
meant, it may be asked, by opposition between the 
impulses of the will to turn to the right and to the left, 
over and above the contrariety of direction in the 
resulting movements ? And even supposing there were 
such mysterious contrast in our volitions, with which 
contrariety of movement had become instinctively asso¬ 
ciated, one might still inquire how we should be able to 
determine the proper antithesis in the case of any given 
emotion. Why, for example, should the movements of 
a dog during an Outburst of affection be regarded as the 
antithesis of movements which accompany anger, rather 
than of those which characterize terror ? As states of 
feeling, one suspects, terror before a tbreatenijig look 
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and the pleasurable elation at friendly symptoms, hare 
quite as many elements of contrast as the feelings said 
to be in antithesis by Mr. Darwin ; and so far from the 
movements of these opposite feelings being unlike, they 
very closely resemble one another in many respects, 
as niay be seen in the fawning and crouching atti¬ 
tudes.” 18 

Darwin’s third principle is very comprehensive, but 
it suffers from the disadvantage of explaining virtually 
nothing. It merely tells us that the character of certain 
expressive movements resulting from the excessive 
generation of nerve force by strong feeling is deter¬ 
mined by the constitution of the nervous system. This 
is undoubtedly the case, and Mr. Darwin’s theory 
would, we beheve, have approximated more to actual 
truth, though thereby losing the charm of ingenuity 
and originality, if it had assigned a considerably larger 
share of the phenomena to this cause. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer accounts for emotional expres¬ 
sion thus : Nervous energy is aroused by feeling, and 
tends to express itself in the discharge of motor activity. 
This discharge exhibits itself partly in a general effect 
diffused throughout the entire system, partly in special 
excitement within a restricted field. An attack of 
coughing exemplifies both. The disturbance produced 
will be directly as the intensity of the feeling, and 
inversely as the size of the muscles acted upon. Thus, 
a faintly pleasurable feeling may excite a slight lateral 
oscillation in a dog’s tail, whilst stronger emotion sets 
him barking and capering around. Further, movement 
first takes hold of the smaller and more easily moved 
muscles, afterwards of the heavier parts, and finally of 
the whole body. This may be seen by tracing the 
external manifestations of a fit of anger or merriment. 
In the incipient stages slight feelings act upon the lips 
and eyebrows, but as the passion grows in strength the 
lungs, head, limbs, and finally the entire organism may 
be set in violent motion. 'The partiwilar movements 
within the restricted field, howevar, are those which 


** Sully, SmsatioH and Intuition , |k 90. 
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specifically express the several qualities of emotion. 
These movements are, in Mr. Spencer’s view, inherited 
ancestral actions by which feelings similar in kind to 
those now aroused were formerly satisfied.*^ 

Mr. Spencer’s law of restricted discharges is sub¬ 
stantially identical with Darwin’s principle of service¬ 
able associated actions, and the remarks we have made 
above are again applicable here. Mr. Spencer also 
illustrates his law by an account of the genesis of that 
most important emotional expression—the frown. The 
wide divergence between his explanation and that of 
Darwin, afcrds an instructive comment on the worth 
of the doctrine common to both. The corrugation of 
the eyebrows, Mr. Spencer tells us, is useful in pro¬ 
tecting the eyes from the rays of the vertical sun. This 
act would therefore have afforded an advantage in 
tropical regions during the combats of the animals 
from whom we are more immediately descended. 
Accordingly, those individuals in whom the nervous 
discharge accompanying the excitement of combat 
chanced to cause an unusual contraction of the 

® His theory may be summarized in his own words: "Every 
feeling has for its primary concomitant a diffused nervous discharge 
which excites the muscles at large, including those that move the 
vocal organs, in a degree proportionate to the strength of the 
feeling; and, therefore, muscular activity increasing in amount 
becomes the natural language of feeling, increasing in amount— 
be the nature of the feeling what it may. A secondary concomitant 
of feeling in general, as it rises in intensity, is an excitement by the 
diffused ^scharge, first of all in the small muscles attached to easily 
moved parts, afterwards of more numerous and larger muscles 
moving heavier parts, and eventually of the whole body. . . . 
Passing from the diffused to the restricted discharges, we have noted 
how there has been established in the course of Evolution, a 
connexion between the nervous plexuses in which any feeling is 
localized and the sets of muscles habitually brought into play for 
the satisfaction of the feeling. Whence it happens that the rise of 
this feeling shows itself by a partial contraction of these muscles, 
causing those external appearances called the natural language of 
the feeling." (Cf, Ppnciples of Psychology, § 502^ Darwin's theory is 
expounded in his book, The Ex^ession of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals, 1872. Mr. Spencer’s treatment of the subject is given in 
his Essays on the Physiology of Laughter, and in his Principles of 
Psychology, Pt. VIII. C. iv. , 
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comigatiDg muscles of the forehead “would be more 
likely to conquer and leave posterity—survival of the 
fittest tending in their posterity to establish and 
increase this peculiarity.” The recurrence of angry 
feelings or non-pleasurable states of any kind would, 
therefore, by association tend after a time to excite the 
frown, where its utility as a sunshade had ceased. 
Mr. Darwin, as we have already mentioned, showed in 
an equally conclusive manner that frowning is an inherit¬ 
ance from the distortion of the facial muscles during 
long ages of infantile screaming. Both hypotheses 
exhibit the fertile imagination possessed alike by the 
philosoiiher and the naturalist, but the conflict in their 
conclusions ought to warn us of the exceedingly pre¬ 
carious character of their theory.^* 

Mr. Spencer’s law of general diffusion corresponds 
to Darwin’s third principle, but is a far more definite 
and satisfactory description of the course of neural 
disturbance. It appears to us to contain much truth. 
It gives a natural account of the gradual development 
of the external manifestation of feeling, and embraces 
many curious facts. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Spencer at times does not seem to distinguish clearly 
between the mental state and its physical concomitant. 
He frequently appears, especially in his article on 
Laughter, to speak as if the emotion were itself identical 
with, or transformable into, the accompanying discharge 

•• Principles of Psychology, § 498. Few Darwin's account of the 
gesture, cf. op. cit. pp. 225, 226. 

1 ” The distension of the nostrils by indignation, Mr. Spencer 
similarly traces to the accidental advantage gained by those of our 
ancestors in whom the diffused discharge chanced to dilate the 
nostrils during condict, especially when influenced by non-pleasur- 
able feelings their mouths were filled by part of an antagonist's 
body. The force of this ingenious explanation is somewhat 
seriously shaken by the fact, that the nostrils are also dilated in 
certain plmisant states; and we find Wundt classing this gesture 
under the general tendency to extend the mouth, eyes, nostrils, &c.. 
in order to increase agreeable sensations. The aiet of blushing and, 
several other phenomena are also differently accounted for by these 
three writers. The simple truth is that once we get into the regions 
of pure imagination, there is absolutely no limit to fanciful hypo¬ 
theses. 
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of nervous eneiw; although he elsewhere recognizes the 
transcendent difference which separates them. More 
over, rejecting Dr. Bain’s law of self-conservation, and 
teaching that motor activity is in proportion to intensity 
of feeling, whether pleasant or painfid, he substitutes no 
other definite principle to account for the peculiarities 
of expression which mark off widely different classes of 
feeling. 

Professor Wundt’s theory is formulated in three 
general laws: i. The principle of the direct alteration of 
innervation. This signifies that intense emotions gene¬ 
rate their external expression by exerting an immediate 
reaction on centres of motor innervation, paralyzing or 
stimulating the action of many groups of muscles. To 
this cause are due the trembling of limbs and voice, 
palpitation of heart, contraction and enlargement of 
blood-vessels and capillaries instrumental in secretion, 
and consequent reddening under shame or anger, and 
pallor in fear. Change of colour is confined to the face, 
because the chief current of blood from the heart is to 
the head. 2. The principle of the association of analogous 
sensations. This means that different species of sensa¬ 
tions in which there is a certain community of tone or 
quality tend more easily to combine and strengthen each 
other. The muscles of the jaws thus assume an atti¬ 
tude of tension under energetic heelings, of agreeable 
ease in quiet satisfaction, and of unpleasant distortion 
under contrary emotions. The movements of the mouth 
and tongue under the action of sweet, bitter, sour, or 
disgusting tastes, are also excited by the idea of such 
sensations, and then transferred to analogousor 
emotions. The physical movement by which we seek to 
increase the pleasant sensation, or to diminish the 
painful one, is attached to the emotion whose quality 
bears some remote resemblance to the sensuous 
impression. 3. The principle of the relation of movement to 
the perceptions of mhw. This law embraces all gestures 
and expressive, motions not included under the other 
two. Movements of the eyes, head, and limbs accom¬ 
pany our thoughts and words. As our language or 
feelings become excited we point towards distant 
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objects, clench our fists, raise our arms, erect our liead, 
and the like. We smilingly nod assent, or deprecatingly 
draw back our head from the imagined object. We 
tend to close our eyes before unpleasant impressions, to 
open them wider in the presence of what is agreeable. 
This movement of the eyebrows determines the wrinkles 
of the forehead, which assume a horizontal position in 
joy, but vertical lines in sadness. By the second 
jirinciple thesis actions are transferred to mental states 
of care, expectation, and reflexion. The positions 
assumed by the mouth, lips, nostrils, and eyes, when 
weeping or laughing, all illustrate the same principle. 

This theory is less imaginative than either of those 
just mentioned, but it aims at determining more 
accurate^, the relations between many classes of 
feelings||md their expression. From a psychological 
stand-poiiit it is superior to Mr. Spencer's doctrine, 
and it seems to give a plausible account of many 
phenomena. Nevertheless, the very limited value of 
such theories should be clearly realized. Besides the 
fact that the final mystery—why any mental state 
results in any physical movement—will ever remain 
insoluble, it must be also admitted that all these hypo¬ 
theses alike, even after very benevolent interpretation, 
leave a large number of the most expressive symptoms 
of emotion incapable of any other explanation than 
that Such actions are products of man’s nature, which 
exquisitely manifest his internal feelings. 

The Origin of Language. —Rational language may 
be described as, a system of conventional signs representative 
of thought: or we may define oral language in more precise 
fashion as, a system of articulated words representative of 
thought. The primary object of language is the com¬ 
munication cf ideas; but it serves in addition as a 
record or register of past intellectual acquisitions, and 
also as a mechanical aid to thinking. The essence 
of language is the expression of thought,—notions, 
judgments, reasonings; hence flow all its other pro¬ 
perties. The origin of language thus understood, has 
formed a prolific subject of speculation. It is the 
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function of Theology, not Philosophy, to interpret the 
passages of Scripture bearing on this matter, and to 
explain in what manner and to what extent this gift 
was communicated to the first human beings. Apart, 
however, from the decision of these points there 
remains for Philosophy the question; Could language 
have been invented by man, and, if so, by what agencies 
and laws would its development be governed? The 
latter investigation, moreover, is not purely hypothetical 
in character. Whatever be the exact interpretation of 
Scripture adopted regarding man’s initial endowment 
in this respect, the subsequent history of language will, 
in accordance with God’s usual providence, liave been 
governed by natural laws. Abstracting then from 
Revelation, could language have arisen in a natural 
manner? and, however originated, what are the 
principles which have determined its evolution ? 

To constitute ratimud speech the name must be 
employed consciously as a sign of an object of thought. 
The parrot articulates words, and the dog unmistakably 
manifests feelings of joy or anger; but neither of these 
animals is capable of language in the proper sense of 
the term. Even the most pronounced advocates of 
Materialism are constrained to admit that no other 
creature but man has ever attached a name to an 
object.*® For such an operation, a supra-sensuous 
power of abstraction and reflexion is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Accordingly, language could not have preceded 
the existence of intellect or reason. Manifesting thought, 
it must be subsequent to thought. It presupposes the 
formation of general concepts, and in its simplest 
employment of a word as a sign, language involves 
that apprehension of universal relations which is the 
characteristic feature of supra-sensuous intelligence. 
Still, the invention of language does not require a 
previous fund of elaborate notions. Looking on human 
nature as we find it at present, the accumulation of 
a considerable collection of intellectual products, and 
any but the most meagre cultivation of the rational 

“ Cf. Maudsley, op. cit. p. 502. On the other hand, no tribe oi 
men has yet been discovered void of the attribute of speecjh. 

CC 
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faculties seems naturally impossible without the assist¬ 
ance of words. But given men created with both the 
reflexive activity of thought and the physical power 
of making signs, and they will inevitably soon learn to 
communicate their ideas to each other. 

Starting with the social instinct, we find that men 
tend to congregate together. In the next place, their 
nature is such that lively emotions are expressed not 
merely in facial changes, but in cries and movements. 
There is also exhibited in man, especially in early life, 
a curious mimetic impulse, which leads him to reproduce 
in his actions and utterance the phenomena of external 
nature, whether animate or inanimate, that most interest 
him. Cries thus elicited in sympathy or fright, having 
been both felt and heard by the individual in the presence 
of the external object, will be associated with it, and 
tend to be reproduced on other occasions, according to 
the laws of suggestion. Moreover, living in community 
and being of like nature and disposition, men would 
be impelled to similar manifestations, and would soon 
grow to associate their neighbour’s utterances as well 
as their own with the ajrpropriate external event. We 
have not, however, yet reached rational language; we 
are still in the plane of sense and instinct. These are 
preliminary steps; still, gregarious brutes would get thus 
far. But in addition to these aptitudes, man is endowed 
witli. the faculty of abstraction and reflexion, and this 
power would now inevitably lead him to conceive and 
employ these expressions as signs of the corresponding 
objects; and at once we have rational speech. 

To the first query, then, we must answer in the 
affirmative. Apart from any special Divine inter¬ 
vention, man, with his present nature, by use of the 
faculties which God has given him, would have invented 
a language. The materials employed for signs will be 
in part the exclamations emitted as interjections, in 
part mimetic utterances by which he seeks to suggest 
to the hearer the object imitated.*^ The indirect 

** The hypothe^ which lay chief stress on the inteijectional 
and onomntnprri'' itnpnlses have been respectively styled by Max 
Muller the " Pooh-fooh and How-wow theories.” {Lectures 9a the 
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action of the onomatopceic tendency is, however, 
probably far more influential than its immediate 
results. Not only are analogies observed between the 
sensuous impressions and the sounds or feelings of 
effort put forth in the responsive vocal expression, but 
kindred utterances involving a like tone of conseioiis- 
ncss are used to designate analogous, though very 
unlike experiences. Still, by far the most important 
part of all languages, it has been forcibly argued, is 
reducible by the science of Comparative Philology to 
a small collection of generic roots representative of 
universal ideas though applied to parslcular obji'cl.,. 
These root-sounds, it is asserted, cannot be onoma¬ 
topoeic; they are indicative of characteristic actions or 
attributes of the object, and so are expressive not of 
particular impressions, but of general notions. For 
this reason they are fruitful and capable of forming 
part of the names of many things possessing this 
feature in common. These four hundred or five 
hundred ultimate roots, which remain as the generic 
constituent elements in the different families of lan¬ 
guages, are neither interjectional nor mimetic sounds, 
but phonetic types produced by a power inherent in 
human nature. There is, in fact, a sjtecies of natural 
harmony between the rudimentary oral expression and 
the corresponding thought, just as there is between 
the latter and the external reality.^* 


Science of Language, First Series, p. 344.) Ho holds that the 
efficiency of these principles is extremely limited, many apparent 
instances of onomatopoeia not being really so, e,g. thunder from the 
same root as the Latin tenuis, tender and thin. Squirrel not from the 
rustling whirling of the little animal, but from the Grei;k Shiouros 
shade, tail; the French sucre from the Indian sarkhara, &c. He 
does not however seem to have considered sufficiently the mediate 
or indirect agency of onomatopoeia. 

” Cf. Max Muller, op. cit. Lect. ix. Apart from the question of 
the original fund of root-sounds—which is equally a difficulty to all 
purely rational theoijes—Muller's general doctrine seems plausible. 
The 6erce conflict, however, which still prevails on most funda¬ 
mental questions of the science of Comparative Philology makes 
one feel that beyond the limited region of common agreement even 
the most attractive hypotheses are extremely hazardous. Stjjileicher, 
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Very little original capital would have been required, 
and however this was obtained, whether in the form of 
casual sounds accompanying appropriate gestures, or as 
a spontaneous product of human nature, or as a collec¬ 
tion of suitable utterances elicited by Divine action, the 
start once effected progress was comparatively easy. 
New surroundings, new wants, the inventive energy of 
intellect, the force of analogy, multiplied and perfected 
the materials in use. Diversities of climate, food, and 
exercise, acting on the organism, modify the vocal 
machinery. Special occupations develope particular 
groups of words earlier in one district than in another. 
Variety of classes, trades, and professions within the 
same nation fosters the simultaneous growth of a 
multiplicity of terms. The onomatopoeic and inter- 
jectional tendencies continue to make small contri¬ 
butions from time to time, but the great force which 
enriches our vocabulary is analogy. The old roots 
representing generic attributes merely require recom¬ 
bination to express a novel object. Growth of language 
and intellectual power will be naturally concomitant, for 
they act and react upon each other. There is, conse¬ 
quently, a wide difference between the mental develop¬ 
ment of a child born to the inheritance of a wealthy 
language which embodies treasures slowly heaped up 
by ages of past genius, and the members of a simple 
community provided with a meagre outfit of names, 
just sufficient to satisfy the necessities of life. 

for instance, the leading Darwinian in this held, whose confidence 
in his views is always in direct proportion to the obscurity of the 
subject-matter, asserts that language is a natural organism, the 
growth and decay of which is governed by fixed and immutable 
laws. Language is as independent of the will of the individual as 
the song of the nightingale. Opposed equally to both Max Muller 
and Schleicher is the chief American philologist. Professor Whitney. 
With him language, which separates man from the brute, is 
essentially a voluntary invention, an " institution ” like government, 
and " is in all its parts arbitrary and conventional." (Life and Growth 
of Language, p. 282.) Steinthal’s teaching inoreases the novelty, 
and Heyse, who stands to Hegel as Schleicher to Darwin, evolve 
a mystical creed on the subject, in unison with the spirit of his 
master's philosophy. An account of the various theories is given 
in Sa.yce\Introduction to the Science of Language, Vol. 1 . c. i. 
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Readings.—The ablest scholastic treatise on Emotional Activity 
which we have seen is Das Gemuth und das Gefuhlsvermogen der nturcn 
Psyehohgu, von J. Jnngraann, S.J. Dr. Gutberlet handles the 
matter from a different point of view, op. cit. pp. 199—229. On 
Language and Emotional Expres.sion, id. 116—128. A synopsis of 
Wundt’s theory of Expression is given by Ladd, op. dt. p. 531. The 
subjects of the present chapter are discussed in P. Chabin’s Cours, 
sect. i. cc. vii. ix., also m sect. ii. Portions of Dr. M'Cosh's Emotionr. 
are valuable. 




PSYCHOLOGY. 


Book II. 

Rational Psychology. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

We have hitherto been engaged in studying the 
nature of our several mental activities, and the 
modes of their exercise ; we now pass on to inquire 
into the constitution of the principle from which 
they proceed. The aim of Rational Psychology is to 
penetrate to the source of the phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness. It endeavours to ascertain the inner 
nature of the subject of our psychical states, and to 
discover the relations subsisting between this subject 
and the body. In a word, Rational Psychology seeks 
to learn what may be gathered by the light of pure 
reason regarding the character, the origin, and the 
destiny of the human soul. 

The importance of such a study is obvious. 
What are we ? Whence come we ? What have 

we to do? What is there to hope for? These 
^ . 
have ever been questions of transcendent interest, 

and never more so than at the present day. 
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Beside them, the most brilliant discoveries in the 
region of empirical facts, whether physical or 
psychical, sink into almost contemptible insignifi¬ 
cance. Mental association, the perception of space, 
the analysis of the emotions, are undoubtedly 
matters worthy of the psychologist’s attention, but 
when we compare them with such problems as the 
spirituality or immortality of the human mind, their 
relative triviality is vividly forced upon us. Neverthe¬ 
less, nearly all the best known English works upon 
Psychology entirely omit this branch of the subject. 
The philosopher’s most industrious observation and 
careful reflexion are devoted to ascertain the re¬ 
spective sensibility of various parts of the skin, to 
find out the range of vision in babies and chickens, 
and to catalogue the different elements which go to 
constitute a fit of anger or a feeling of pity. 
Whole volumes are allotted by him to the treatment 
of these and kindred subjects, whilst not a page of 
his work, described on the outside as Psychology, is 
assigned to the discussion of the nature, origin, or 
destiny of the human soul. 

It is true, indeed, that many of those writers 
who adopt this course believe the mind to be 
merely a function of the brain. Still, in works 
professing to be scientific text-books on Psychology, 
the authors are bound to substantiate such a 
view. The writer who frankly tells his reader that 
Materialism is the logical outcome of the theory 
of mental life which he presents, and who openly 
advances his arguments in support of that doctrine, 
shows that he at least apprehends, however wretch- 
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edly he fulfils the duty of the psychologist. But the 
book which, claiming to be a treatise on Psycliology, 
shirks altogether the question, whether there really 
be any mind distinct from the organism, indicates 
either a strange ignorance of the subject with which 
it professes to deal, or a want of candour and 
honesty in concealing the consequences of a theory 
which might shock some of its readers. 

As regards those authors who explicitly endea¬ 
vour to divorce Empirical Psychology from the 
philosophical or rational inquiry into the nature 
of the mind, the futility of their attempt is inatle 
evident by reflexion on the manner in which 
the solution of the most wide-reaching meta¬ 
physical problems is affected by the view taken 
as to the character of our mental operations. 
The first part of this work, whatever be its 
positive value, ought to have at least proved 
that it is impossible to isolate the doctrine of the 
phenomena of consciousness from Philosophy. Our 
convictions regarding the existence of an external 
world, the nature of the higher faculties of the 
soul, human responsibility, and the final question of 
materialism or spiritualism, must inevitably be de¬ 
termined by the account of the character of mental 
life accepted in the empirical portion of Psychology. 
Accordingly, the reader who has followed us so far 
will at all events have seen that any so-callcd 
scientific treatment of the mind which professes to 
keep clear of Till metaphysical questions, and to 
leave the great problems of life untouched, must be 
delusive. 
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Our method of procedure here will be partly 
mductive, partly deductive We start fitom the 
truths alreadv established to reach others uot yei 
known. We argue frons the effect to the cause; 
from the character of those mental activities which 
we formerly investigated with so much care, we 
shall now be able to frier the nature of the subject 
in which they inhere. From what the mind doe% we 
will learn what it is. From the spiritual character of 
our intellectual and voluntary operations, we will 
show that the soul is endowed with the attributes of 
simplicity and spiriruality; or rather, that by virtue 
of its nature it is a simple spiritual being. Whdn 
this all-important truth has been firmly established, 
we shall dcdoce certain other propositions regarding 
the soul’s orig n and destiny. 




CHAPTER XX. 

SUBSTANTIALITY AND SIMPLICITY OF THE HUMAN 

SOUL. 

By the word Soul, we understand the subject o1 our 
mental life, the ultimate principle by which we feel, 
think, and will. We now proceed to expound and 
justify our doctrine regarding the nature o< the 
reality corresponding to this term soul: 

The Human Mind or Soul is a Substantial 
Principle. —This proposition merely asserts that the 
ultimate basis of our conscious life cannot be a mode 
or accident. A principle is that from which something 
proceeds. Substance we have already defined as, 
“ being which exists per se," which subsists in itself, in 
opposition to accident, which is being that cannot so 
subsist, but must inhere in another being as in a sub¬ 
ject of inhesion. Now the l|ist ground of our mental 
life, the ultimate basis of our psychical existence, 
must be a substantial principle. States of conscious¬ 
ness, mental modifications, necessarily presuppose a 
subject to which they belong. Even assuming that 
they may possibly turn out to be merely functions of 
the nervous s;^stem, phases or aspects of cerebral 
processes, they would still have their root in a 
substantial principle. Motion is impossible^without 
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something moved. A feeling necessarily implres a 
being which feels. Cognitions and emotions cannot 
inhere in nothing. Volitions cannot proceed from 
nothing, they must have a source from which they 
flow. So far, even the materialist must agree with 
us. He admits the existence of sensations, and he 
cannot deny the general principle that a state or 
modification necessarily implies a subject. This 
ultimate substantial principle, which is the subject 
of our conscious states, we call the Soul. 

The Human Soul is a Simple or Inuivisible 
Substantial Principle. —By affirming the simpli¬ 
city of the soul we deny that it is either extended or 
composed of separate principles of any kind.^ Our 
argument runs thus: Every extended or composite 
substance consists of an aggregate of distinct atoms 
or parts; but the subject of our conscious acts 
cannot consist of such an aggregate ; therefore, it is 
not an extended or composite substance. The major 
premiss is evident. The minor is proved by a mul¬ 
titude of mental facts of which we will indicate a 
few. 

(i) The Simplicity of Intellectual Ideas .—Every 
one’s experience teaches him that he is capable 

1 The schoolmen expressed the former attribute—absence of 
extension or composition of integrant parts—by the term quantitative 
simplicity. The met that the soul is not the result of a plurality of 
principles coalescing to form a single nature (as e.g. , in their view the 
formal and materi^ principles of all corporeal objects) they sig¬ 
nified by asserting that it is essentially simple— simplex quoad essentiam 
Our proof equally excludes all forms of composition, that of extendea 

E prts as wdl as that of separate unextended principles, whether 
oinogeneous or heterogeneous. The imify of consciousness is incom¬ 
patible with a mnltiplicity of component etements, of whatever kind. 
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of forming various abstract ideas, such as those of 
Being, Unity, Truth, Virtue, and the like, which are 
of their nature simple indivisible acts. Now, acts 
of this sort cannot flow from an extended or com¬ 
posite substance such as, for instance, the brain. 
This will be seen by a little reflexion. In order 
that the indivisible idea of, say. Truth, be the result 
of the activity of this extended substance, either 
different parts of the idea must belong to different 
parts of the brain, or each part of the brain must be 
subject of an entire idea, or the whole idea must 
pertain to a single part of the brain. Now the first 
alternative is absurd. The act by which the intellect 
apprehends truth, being, and the like, is an indivisible 
thought. It is directly incompatible with its nature 
to be allotted or distributed over an aggregate of 
separate atoms. But the second alternative is 
equally impossible. If different parts of the com¬ 
posite substance were each the basis of a complete 
idea, we should have at the same time not one, but 
several ideas of the object Our consciousness, how¬ 
ever, tells us this is not the case. Lastly, if the 
whole idea were located in one part or element of 
the composite substance, either this part is itself 
composite or simple. If the latter, then our thesis— 
that the ultimate subject of thought is indivisible—is 
established at once. If the former, then the old 
series of impossible alternatives will recur again 
until we are finally forced to the same conclusion. 

( 2 ) The Simplicity of the Intellectual Acts of Judg¬ 
ment and Inference .—A similar line of reasoning 
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applies here. The simplest judgment supposes 
the comparison of two distinct ideas, which must 
be simultaneously apprehended by one indivi¬ 
sible agent. Suppose the judgment, “Science is 
useful,” to be elicited. If the subject which appre¬ 
hends the two concepts “ science ” and “ useful ” is 
not indivisible, then we must assume that one of 
these terms is apprehended by one part and the 
other by a second; or else that separate elements 
of the divisible subject are each the seat of both 
ideas. In the former case, however, we cannot 
have any judgment at all. The part a appre¬ 
hends “science,” the different part b conceives the 
notion “ useful,” but the indivisible act of com¬ 
parison requiring a single agent who combines the 
two ideas is wanting, and we can no more have 
the affirmative predication than if one man thinks 
“ science,” and another forms the concept “ useful.” 
In the second alternative, if a and b each simulta¬ 
neously apprehended both “ science ” and “ useful,” 
then we should have not one but a multiplicity of 
judgments. The simplicity of the inferential act of 
the mind by which we seize the logical sequence 
of a conclusion, is still more irreconcilable with the 
hypothesis of a composite subject. The three 
judgments—Everyy is z ; every x isy ; therefore, every 
X is z —could no more constitute a syllogism if they 
proceeded from a composite substance than if each 
proposition was apprehended alone by a separate 
man.* 

* Cf. Balmez, op. cit. Bk. XI. c. ii.; and Lotze, Metaph. | 241; 
also our citation from the latter philosopher on pp. 253—254. These 
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(3) Memory .—Through memory we are aware 
of our own abiding personal identity. Wc know 
with the most absolute certainty that we are the 
same persons who yesterday, last week, fifty years 
ago, had some very vivid experience. But this 
would be impossible were the mind constituted of 
successive states, or were the material substance the 
substantial principle in which these states inhere, 
fhe constituent elements of the latter, it is a generally 
admitted physiological fact, are completely changed 
in a comparatively short time; and fleeting mental 
acts which did not inhere in a permanent subject, 
could result no more in memory than could the dis¬ 
connected cognitions of successive generations of 
men. It is only an indivisible principle, persisting 


proofs, especially 1,2, and 3, are various illustrations of the argument 
against Materialism based on what is called by modem writers the 
unity of consciousness. This term signifies the truth that our manifold 
conscious stales are eitlier explicitly referred to a single indivisible 
unity, or are apprehended in reflexion to be possible only as acts 
of such a simple subject. “ We come to understand the connexion of 
our inner life only by referring all its events to the one lying 
unchanged alike beneath its simultaneous variety and its temporal 
succession. Every retrospect of the past brings with it this image 
of the Ego as the combining centre; our ideas, our feelings, our 
efforts are comprehensible to us only as its states or energies, not as 
events floating unattached in a void. And yet we are not incessantly 
making this reference of the internal manifold to the unity of the 
Ego. It becomes distinct only in the backward look which we cast 
over our life with a certain concentration of collective attention. . . . 
It is not necessary and imperative that at every moment and in 
respect to all its states a Being should exercise the unifying effi¬ 
ciency put within its power by the unity of its nature. ... If the 
soul, even if but rarely, but to a limited extent, nay, but once be 
capable of bringing together variety into the unity of consciousness, 
this slender fact if^ sufficient to render imperative an inference to the 
indivisibility of the Being by which it can be performed." {Miero- 
cosmus, Bk. II. c. i. § 4.) The student must be careful not to conceive 
the unity of consciousness in this sense as opposed to the doctrine of the 
(iltimate duality of consciousness in External Perception, cf^pp. 94—98 
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uuclianged amid transitory states, that is able to 
afford an adequate basis for the faculty of remem¬ 
brance : “ The condition necessary for the act of 
recollection is, then, the identity of the being who 
remembers with that being whose former states are 
recalled by memory. To remember the experiences 
of another would be to remember havin'^ been some¬ 
body else; in other words, to simultaneously affirm 
and deny one’s own identity, a pure and absurd 
contradiction.”* 

(4) The Indivisibility of Volition. —The same line 
of argument as in the case of judgment estab¬ 
lishes the simplicity of the soul from the unity of 
consciousness presented in acts of will. An indivi¬ 
sible act of choice cannot be elicited by an 
assemblage of distinct parts or principles.^ How¬ 
ever, we leave the development of the proof to the 
reader. 

We have now demonstrated the simplicity of 
the substantial principle lying at the root of mental 
phenomena, and we have shown that it cannot be 
an extended or a composite reality. The arguments, 
indeed, which we have just given, prove not merely 
the simplicity but also the spirituality of the soul, 
though this latter truth will be explicitly treated in the 
next chapter. We have, accordingly, disproved the 

* Margerie, PkUosopki* Contemporain*, p. This and the 
preceding argument bring oat the ptrmanenee, as well as the 
city, of the substantial som. 

' Exhaustive illustrations of this argument aregi*«B Maigerio, 
pp. 151—156, and Balmes, op. dt. Bk. IX. 1 76. 
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cardinal dogma of Materialism—that thought and 
volition are functions of the brain. However, very 
brief examination of any of our conscious states 
would have been sufficient to show the absurdity of 
thus describing them. The essential properties of 
all functions of corporeal agents are reducible to two 
—motion, and the generation of a material product. 
In other words, a function of a material agent is 
always something of a kind to be apprehended by 
the external senses, something which continues to 
exist when unperceived, something possessed of 
extension, occupying space, and exhibiting the action 
of force on other bodies. Now, the absence of all 
these properties is precisely what characterizes, not 
merely the higher activities of mtellect, but the 
most elementary sentient states. It is true that 
Dr. Bain, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and most modern 
materialists who shrink from the vulgar frankness of 
Cabanis, Vogt, and Broussais, refuse to speak of 
thought as a “ secretion of the brain.” But 
the facts to which we have above appealed are 
absolutely decisive against Materialism, in however 
refined a shape it appear. Still, we will seek to 
make its overthrow more complete in the next two 
chapters. We would also remind the reader here 
that the thesis of this chapter, though disproving 
the possibility of formal extension in the soul, does 
not exclude what is sometimes spoken of as virtual 
extension—that property in virtue of which an energy 
indivisible in itself may yet exert its influence 01 
force throughout an extended sphere. 

DD 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE SOUL. 

In our last chapter we have proved that the human 
soul must be a substantial principle, and, moreover, 
that this principle must be of an indivisible and 
abiding nature. We now pass on to demonstrate 
that the soul is spiritual or immaterial. The 
attribute of spirituality is sometimes confounded 
with that of simplicity, but it is important to care¬ 
fully distinguish these two terms. By saying that 
a substance is simple we mean that it is not a 
resultant or product of separate factors or parts. 
By affirming that it is spiritual or immaterial, we 
signify that in its existence, and to some extent 
in regard to its operations, it is independent of 
matter. The principle of life in the lower animals 
was held by the schoolmen to be in this sense an 
example of a simple principle which is nevertheless 
not spiritual, since it is absolutely dependent upon 
the organism, or, as they said, completely immersed in 
the body. St. Thomas, accordingly, speaks of the 
corporeal souls of brutes. 

The Human Soul is a Spiritual Substance.— 
The human soul is the subject of various spiritual 
activities; but the subject of spiritual activities 
must be itself a spiritual being; therefore the soul 
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must be a spiritual being. The minor premiss is 
merely a particular application of the axiom, that 
the operation of an agent follows its nature —actio 
sequitar esse. As the being is, so must it act. The 
establishment of the general truth of this principle 
is a problem for Metaphysics, but all that is necessary 
for our purpose becomes evident on a little careful 
consideration of the axiom. An effect cannot 
transcend its cause ; no action can contain more 
perfection or a higher order of reality than is 
possessed by the being which is the entire source of 
that action. If, then, a mental activity can be shown 
not to be exerted by a material organ, or to be in any 
degree independent of a material organ, the principle 
from which that activity proceeds must be similarly 
independent. It is positively unthinkable that 
whilst the soul depended as regards its whole being 
on the organism, it should still in some of its 
exercises be in any way independent of the organism. 
If, accordingly, any activities, modifications, or 
faculties of the soul are spiritual, then the soul itself 
is spiritual. For the proof of our major premiss— 
that we are endowed with activities of a spiritual or 
immaterial kind—^we have only to refer to the results 
established in chapters xiii. and xviii. where we 
showed both Intellect and Will to be intrinsically 
independent of the body. We will, however, here 
recall some of the facts which bring out in the 
clearest manner the truth of our thesis: 

e 

I. The Spirituality of the Faculty of Thought .—We 
arc capable of apprehending and representing to 
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ourselves abstract and universal ideas, such as 
truth, unity, man, triangle; we can form notions 
of spiritual being, e.g., of God; we can under¬ 
stand necessary truths; we can comprehend 
possibilities as such; and we can perceive the 
rational relations between ideas, and the logical 
sequence of conclusion from premisses. But we 
have shown that such operations as these are 
spiritual phenomena, which must accordingly pro¬ 
ceed from a spiritual faculty. They could not be 
states of a faculty exerted through, or intrinsically 
dependent on, a bodily organ. A power of this kind 
can only react in response to physical impressions, 
and can only form representations of a concrete 
character, depicting contingent individual facts. 
But universality, possibility, logical sequence, general 
relations, do not constitute such a physical stimulus, 
and consequently could not be apprehended by an 
organic faculty. Accordingly, these higher mental 
functions must be admitted to be of a spiritual 
character; they thus transcend the sphere of all 
actions depending essentially or intrinsically by 
their nature on a material instrument. If, however, 
any intellectual activity is of a spiritual ch .racter, 
the soul itself must be a spiritual being. 

2. Sclf-Consctousncss .—The reflex operation ex¬ 
hibited in the act of self-consciousness, is also of 
a spiritual or supra-organic order, and cannot be 
the activity of a faculty essentially dependent on 
a corporeal member. The peculiar nature of this 
aptitudp, so fundamentally opposed in kind to all 
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the properties of matter, has been already gone into 
at such length,^ that we can afford but little space 
for the subject here. We will, however, call attention 
to that aspect of this familiar phenomenon which 
has been often recognized by profound and thought¬ 
ful minds to be the most wonderful fact in the 
universe. In the act of self-consciousness there 
occurs an instance of the complete or perfect 
reflexion of an indivisible agent back on itself. I 
recognize an absolute identity between myself 
thinking about something, and myself reflecting on 
that thinking Self. The Ego reflecting and the Ego 
reflected upon is the same; it is at once subject and 
object. Now an action of this sort is not merely 
unlike the known qualities of bodies; it stands 
in direct and open conflict with all the most funda¬ 
mental characteristics of matter. It is in absolute 
contradiction with the essential nature of matter. 
One part of a material substance may be made to 
act upon another, one atom may attract, repel, or 
in various ways influence another, but the assump¬ 
tion that one atom can act upon itself —that precisely 
the same portion of matter can be agent and patient 
in its own case—^is repugnant to all that either com¬ 
mon experience or physical science teaches us. If 
then this unity of agent and patient, of subject and 
object, is so contrary to the nature of matter, 
assuredly an activity every element of which is 
intrinsically dependent on a corporeal organ cannot 
be capable of self-reflexion. To such an activity self- 
knowledge^ and the unity of consciousness, would be 
* Pp. 243—247, 337 — 34 *- 
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impossible. Consequently, there is a spiritual power 
within us, and the root from which it proceeds must 
be intrinsically independent of the body. 

3. The Will .—^The interest attached to the 
discussion of the freedom of the will is chiefly due 
to the bearing of that doctrine on the nature of the 
human mind. If any of man’s volitions are free, if 
they are not the outcome of the forces playing upon 
him, then there must be within him an inner centre 
of causality, an internal agent, a nucleus of energy, 
enjoying at least a limited independence of the 
organism. The argument based on voluntary action 
may, however, start from two distinct points of view: 

(a) A merely sentient agent—one whose whole 
being is immersed in material conditions—can only 
desire sensible goods. It can only seek what is 
proportioned to its nature, and this is always 
reducible to organic pleasure or avoidance of 
pain. On the other hand, to a spiritual creature 
which is endowed also with inferior faculties, both 
sensuous and supra-sensuous good is adapted. 
Therefore, the aspirations of the latter are un¬ 
limited, while those of the former are confined 
within the sphere of material well-being. But our 
own consciousness, history, biography, and the exist¬ 
ence of poetry and romance, all overwhelm us with 
evidence of the fact that man is moved by supra- 
sensible good. Love of justice, truth, virtue, and 
right for its own sake, are motivesi and impulses 
which have inspired some of the greatest and 
noblest works chronicled in the narrative of the 
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human race. Consequently, there must be in man a 
principle not completely subject to material con¬ 
ditions. 

(6) Again: we are free; we are capable of 
self-determination; but no organic faculty can 
determine itself. Such an action, as we have already 
insisted, is repugnant to the essential nature of 
matter. On the other hand, were our volitions not 
spiritual, were they, as our opponents allege, merely 
subjective phases or mental states inseparably bound 
up with organic processes, did they not proceed 
from a principle independent of matter, then moral 
freedom would .be absolutely impossible. Man would 
be devoid of responsibility and incapable of morality. 
But we have shown that this is not the case, con¬ 
sequently there is in man a factor not essentially 
dependent on his corporeal frame; in other words, 
there is in man a spiritual principle. 

Objections urged against the Simplicity and 
Spirituality of the Soul. —We will here sketch the 
chief difficulties which have been urgeil against the 
simplicity and spirituality of the soul. As the two 
classes of objections merge into each other we will not 
attempt to separate them: 

(i) In expositions of the coarser, though not least 
consistent forms of Materialism, such assertions as the 
following have been boldly put forward: “ La pensee 
est une secretion du cerveau.” (Cabanis.) “ There sub¬ 
sists the same relation between thought and the brain, 
as between bile and the liver.” (Vogt.) Molcschott de¬ 
scribes thought as “ a motion in matter,” and also as a 
“ phosphorescomce ” of the brain.^ Other philosophers 

• For an account of modern German Materialism, cf Janet, 
Materialism of the Present Day, c. i.; also Margerie, Philosopkit Ce»* 
ten^oraine, pp. 191 —226. 
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of like metaphysical acumen have been found to 
proclaim the existence of the soul to be disproved, 
because anatomy has not revealed it, the “dissecting 
knife" having never yet laid it bare. 

Writers of this stamp scarcely deserve serious 
refutation. To speak of thought as a “ secretion ” or 
“ movement ” of cerebral matter is to talk deliberate 
nonsehse. Thought is essentially unextended. The 
idea of virtue, the judgment that two and two must 
equal four, the series of connected reasonings by which 
the Forty-Seventh Proposition of Euclid is established, 
the consenting act of the will, the emotion of admira¬ 
tion, are by their nature devoid of all spatial relations. 
The various secretive organs effect movements and 
material products. Their operations occupy space, 
and the resulting substance is possessed of resistance, 
weight, and other material properties. The process 
and the product can be apprehended by the external 
senses, and they continue to exist when unperceived. 
Conscious states are the exact reverse in all these 
points. The microscope has never detected tliem. 
They cannot be weighed, measured, or bottled. When 
not perceived they are non-existent; their only esse is 
percipi. Even Mr. Herbert Spencer is forced to admit 
the futility of attempting to reduce mental states to 
physical processes; “ No effort enables us to assimi¬ 
late them. That a feeling has nothing in common 
with a unit of motion becomes more than ever 
manifest when we bring them into juxtaposition.”* 

* Principles of Psychology, Vol. I. § 62. Dr. Tyndall admits the 
same truth in a frequently cited paragraph; “The passage 
£rom the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought and 
a definite molecular action in the brain occur simultaneously, we 
do not possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiments 
of the organ, which would enable us to pass by a process of 
reasoning from one to the other. They appear together, but we 
do not know why. Were our minds and senses so expanded as to 
enable us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain, were we 
capable of following all their motions, all their groupings and 
electric discharges, if such there be, and were we intimately 
acquainted with the corresponding states of thought and feeling, 
we shouftl be as far as ever firom the solution of the problem 
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(aj Id a slightly less crude way consciousness is 
desenbed as a function of the brain: “ On suit qiie !(■ 
sentir ne peut fetre consid6r6 que comme une fonction du 
cerveau.” * “ There is every reason to believe that 
consciousness is a function of nervous matter, when tliat 
matter has attained a certain degree of organization, 
just as we know the other actions to which tlu la rvons 
system ministers, such as reflex action, and the like, to 
be.”® “ Thought is as much a function of matter as 

motion is.”* The use of the term “ function,” however, 
does not better the materialist’s position with any 
reader not contented with payment in obscure words. 
What is a “ function of matter” ? The only “ (unctions ” 
of matter of which physical science is cognizant consist 
of movements or changes in matter. Now, thought, as 
we have just pointed out, is nothing of this sort. If we 
employ this word at all, we must speak of intellectual 
activity as a function of something utterly opposed in 
nature to all known subjects of material force. WJum 
mental processes are at work, movements indeed take 
place in the nervous substance of the cerebrum, and it 
is accordingly true that the brain “ functions ” ami 
expends energy whilst we think. But neither lliis 
functioning nor the energy expended constitutc-s thought. 
As Dr. Tyndall says, the “ chasm ” between the two 
classes of facts still remains ‘‘intellectually impass¬ 
able.” 

(3) Dr. BOchner, by comparing the organism to the 
steam-engine, seeks to prove that mental life is merely 
the result of the complexity and variety of the mat(!rial 
forces and properties at work in the former. “ Thought, 

—‘How are these physical processes connected with the facts 
of consciousness?' The chasm between the two classes remains 
still intellectually impas-sable." (Address to the British Association at 
Norwich.) Professor Huxley has, in one of his better moments, 
endorsed this doctrine. (Cf. "Mr, Darwin and his Critics," Contemp. 
Rev. Nov. 1871.) But the passage tells equally against the "function " 
triew of the next rtojection, advocated at times by Mr. Huxley himself. 

• Broussais. Cf. Margerie, op. cit. p. 180. 

• Prof. Huxley, Contemp. Rev. Nov. 1871. Cf. Herbert's Modem 
Bealism Examined, p. 41. 

• Huxley, Macmillan’s Magasine, May, i8yo. 
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spirit, soul, are not material, not a substance, but 
the effect of the conjoined action of many materials 
endowed with forces or qualities. ... In the same 
manner as the steam-engine produces motion, so does 
the organic complication of force-endowed materials 
produce in the animal body effects so interwoven as 
to become a unit, which is then by us called spirit, soul, 
thought. The sum of these effects is nothing material; 
it can be perceived by our senses as little as any other 
simple force, such as magnetism, electricity, &c., merely 
by its manifestations.”^ 

This is a fair example of the random methods of 
reasoning employed by materialists. What is the re¬ 
sultant of the aggregate of forces accumulated in the 
steam-engine ? It is nothing more nor less than move¬ 
ments of portions of matter, all perceptible by the 
external senses. If the engine drags a train, we may 
speak of the motion of the latter as being a single 
effect, but the occurrence has only a moral or meta¬ 
phorical unity. It is really a series of events, a vast 
assemblage of parts of matter moving other parts. 
Now, when we turn to the living organism, we find, 
indeed, a similar set of movements and displacements 
of matter, but we find also in addition to these physical 
occurrences, and differing from them, as Mr. Spencer 
says, “by a difference transcending all other diffe¬ 
rences,” the very phenomenon to be explained, “ spirit, 
soul, thought.” Granting, then, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, similarity between the material forces collected 
in the steam-engine and in the human body, at most 
the legitimate inference would be that the various 
movements and organic changes observable in the 
body were the outcome of its material energy; but 
there is not a shadow of a reason for attributing the 
distinctly new phenomenon of consciousness to that 
energy. In the final sentence another piece of confused 
and incon-sistent thinking is introduced. Thought is 
there likened to the “ simple form, magnetism, elec¬ 
tricity,” &c. But the only known manifestations ol 

r Kraft tmd Staff (Trans.), pp. 135, 136. Cl. Herbert, op. dt. 
VP- 50— 5 *- 
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electricity, magnetism, &c., consist in "the production 
of movement. Consciousness, liowever, is rev'alcd in 
a different way. Of the nature of eltctricity or mag¬ 
netism as a simple force we know nothing. The word 
is merely an abstract term to denote the unknown cause 
of a certain species of movements coming under external 
observation. On the other hand, of mental states we 
have immediate internal experience, and that experience 
discloses conscious life as centred in one single being, 
in a peculiar indivisible unity utterly repugnant to the 
composite nature of a material subject.® 

(4) Against the spirituality of the principle of 
thought, it was objected by Locke that matter has a 
great variety of wonderful and unlike properties, that 
our knowledge of these is still very limited, and, con¬ 
sequently, that we are not justified in ass<‘rting that 
matter could not be the subject of intellectual activity. 
Further, such a statement is derogatory of the Divine 
power, implying that God Himself could not endow 
matter with the faculty of thought. We most readily 
admit our knowledge of matter to be still very inade 
quale, and we allow that matter possesses many unlike 
qualities. But it is not from mere dissimilarity in 
character subsisting between mental and material 
phenomena—although this dissimilarity “transcends all 
other differences”—that we infer a distinct principle. 
It is from the absolute contrariety in nature which sets 
them in opposition. In spite of the imperfect condition 
of our acquaintance with matter, we can affirm with 
absolute certainty that some new properties, e.g. self- 
motion, can never be discovered in it. It is, too, no 
reflexion on the power of God to say that He cannot 
effect a metaphysical impossibility, such as the endow¬ 
ment of an extended substance with the indivisible 
spiritual activity of self-consciousness would be. 

* " Fifty million molecules, even when they are highly complex 
and unstable phosphorized compounds, gyrating in the most wonder¬ 
ful fashion with Inconceivable rapidity, certainly do not constitute 
me thing. They do not, then, by molecular constitution and .activi¬ 
ties, even constitute a physical basis which is c<jiiceivable as a 
icpresentative or correUUe of one thing.” (L.add, op, cit. p. 595.) 
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(5) The spirituality of the soul, it is said, is dis¬ 
proved by the absolute dependence of mental life on 
bodily conditions—a dependence more effectively estab¬ 
lished by Physiology and Pathology each succeeding 
year. We find, it is asserted, that intellectual ability 
varies in proportion to the size of the brain, its weight, 
the complexity of its convolutions, and the intensity of 
its phosphorescent activity. Mental powers develope 
concomitantly with the growth of the brain, and simi¬ 
larly deteriorate with its decay or disease: “ The 
doctrine of two substances, a material united with an 
immaterial, . . . which has prevaiUnl from the time of 
riiomas Aquinas to the present day, is now in course 
of being modified at the instance of modern Pliysiology. 
The dependence of purely intellectual operations such 
as memory upon material processes has been reluctantly 
admitted by the partisans of an immaterial principle, 
an admission incoinpatil>le with the isolation of the 
intellect in Aristotle and Aquinas. ... Of the mind 
apart from the body we have no direct experience and 
al)solutely no knowledge. ... In the second place, we 
have every reason to believe that there is in company 
with all our mental processes an unbroken material suc¬ 
cession.”^ 

Tliis argument in behalf of Materialism gains much 
of its weight with many minds from the belief tliat 
those who formerly defended the spirituality of the soul 
conceived it as an independent entity standing out ol 
all relations to the body. The allusion to St. Thomas 
in the passage just quoted is an expression of this 
belief. Recent advances in physiological knowledge, 
it is imagined, have disproved this sujrposcd mutual 
isolation of the two substances, consequently the infer¬ 
ence is that modern science has rendered untenable 
the spirituality of the soul. Now, in the first place, 
this historical theory is utterly false. It is mainly 
since the rebellion against Scholasticism, inaugurated 
by Descartes, that this exaggerated antag;onism between 
soul and body has been advocated by anti-materialist 

* Dr. Bain Mind and Body, pp. 130,131. Similarly Maudsley, 
op. dt. c. ii. 
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thinkers. The central idea of the Peripatetic Psycho¬ 
logy, as expounded by every leading writer, from Albert 
the Great to Suarez, is the conception of the soul as 
substantial form of the body—a view which implies the 
most intimate union and interdependence between these 
two co-efficient principles of man. 

Consequently, so far from ignoring or admitting 
“with reluctance” the influence of bodily conditions 
on mental operations, the greatest emphasis is laid 
upon the fact, as any one possessed of an elementary 
acquaintance with the writings of St. Thomas or 
any other scholastic, on the appetites, imagination, 
sense-perception, memory, &c., must know. Mediawal 
philosophers wei'e just as well aware as our wise 
men of to-day that age, bodily fatigue, the processes 
of digestion, disease, stimulants, and the like, affect 
our mental operations; and in taking these into 
account they had to meet by anticipation every diffi¬ 
culty that has or can be raised from the physiological 
quarter. Physiology has brought to light no facts of 
essentially novel significance in their bearing on this 
problem. It has, indeed, given us a better knowledge 
of the material structure of the brain and nervous 
system, and of the occurrence of special processes 
there in conjunction with mental states; but the 
general principle of interdependence between mind and 
body, illustrated in sucli facts, was forced on the human 
intellect in its very earliest attempts at psychoU^gical 
speculation. Moreover, it should be remembered that 
Cerebral Physiology is still in a very backward and 
hazy stage, that the positive knowledge we have of tlie 
character of neural processes is of the most meagre 
description, and that the vivid descriptions of currents 
and discharges of nervous energy, of neural tremors, 
and of molecular waves along various fibres, so frequent 
in materialistic works, are, in the present state of actual 
science, the merest conjecture.^® 

■ 

’• It is not too mnch to say that Cerebral Physiology has as yet 
done absolutely nothing towards even the definition of the physio¬ 
logical concomitants of the higher mental operations, whilst its 
success as regards the lowest and simplest forms of cot^ious life it 
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In the next place, assuming for the moment that 
all the assertions regarding the intimate relations 
between neural conditions and mental life were accu¬ 
rately true, and in no way exaggerated, how would 
this prove more tlian an extrinsic dependence of 
the soul on the body which it enlivens : “For, suppose 
for an instant that human thought was of such a 
nature that it could not exist without sensations, 
without images and signs (I do not mean to say 
that no kind of thought other than this is possible); 
suppose, I repeat, that such were the conditions of 
human thought, is it not evident that a nervous system 
would be then required to render sensation possible, 
and a nervous centre to render possible the concentra¬ 
tion of sensations, the formation of signs and of images ? 
According to that hypothesis, the brain would be the 
organ of imagination and of language, without whicli 
there would be no thought for the human mind.”'* In 
such a case—and this is precisely the theory of 
St. Thomas—whatever affects the organ or instrument 
of the mind will naturally modify mental operations. 
Now, we have shown in chapter xv. how intellect 

still of a very humble, not to say dubious character. Of the theory 
of certain scientists, “ tliat all mental phenomena, whatever their 
varied characteristic shading, have e.^act equivalents, as it were, in 
specific forms of the nerve-commotion of the living brain,” Professor 
Ladd remarks; “ Our first impression on considering the foregoing 
way of accounting for mental phenuniena is that of a certain sur¬ 
prising audacity. The theory, standing on a slender basis of real 
fact, makes a leap into the dark which carries it centuries in advance 
of where the light of modem research is now clearly shining.” He 
demonstrates conclusively that even in such inferior and compara¬ 
tively simple problems as the determination of the physiological 
conditions of variations in the quantity, quality, and time-rate of 
sensation, "almost everything needed for an exact science of the 
relations of the molecular changes in the substance of the brain and 
the changes in the states of consciousness, is lamentably deficient;" 
whilst as yegards the neural conditions of spiritual acts, such as the 
conviction of the principle of causality, or the idea of substance, he 
shows that science must remain in absolute ignoi;;mce. (Cf. Physio- 
logical Psychology, pp. 592—597.) On the unsatisfactory condition of 
science on this subject, cf. also Janet's Materialism of the Present Pay, 
pp. 132, 133. 
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requires as an essential condition the operations of sense 
and imagination, and is therefore extrinsicall}- dependent 
for its materials on these organic faculties. But, on the 
other hand, study of the character of its activity has also 
proved to us that the spiritual power transcends the 
material order, and that tliis power is in its inner nature 
essentially and intrinsically independent of matter. The 
continuity of the organic process, if proved, would be 
accounted lor by the exercise of the imaginative biculty, 
which the intellect requires as a condition of its opera¬ 
tion. That neither imagination nor organic memory 
are, as Mr. Bain implies, intclkctnal activitie's, must 
have been evident in the earlier part of tins work. 

In answer to the sage observation that we never find 
mind apart from body, it is sufficient t9 reply tliat 
concomitance does not prove identity, and that at all 
events we often find body without mind. Whenever we 
meet with a new group of properties or effects utterly 
incapable of being accounted for by previously known 
causes, we are bound, according to the most universally 
recognized canons of physical science, to assume a new 
cause for these phenoniena.i* As regards the part of the 
difficulty which lays stress on the relations between 
the character of the brain as a whole and intellectual 
ability, whilst we readily admit that the vastly superior 
mental faculties of man v^ould lead us to anticipate in 
his case a more perfect instrument than is to be found 
in the brute kingdom, it is worthy of notice that science 
has as yet completely failed to assign any distinct pro¬ 
perty of man’s brain by which his intellectual superiority 
is marked.!® 

!’ Cf. Lotze, Microensmus, Vol. I. p. 149. 

** " Since evidently the absolute weight of the brain cannot be the 
measure of intelligence, becaust; if so the elephant and the wh.ale 
ought to excel the greatest human genius, therefore refuge has btien 
taken in greater rWa/iM weight. . . . Since again in this respect in;in 
is surpassed by several of the smaller birds (r.g., the titmouse), and 
the adult by the t^ild, the multiplicity, complexit;^, and thickness 
of the convolutions on the surface of the brain are to ^ord the 
solution. But since on this principle the ox ought to distinguish 
itself by mental capacity, appeal is made to the chemical constitution 
of the cerebral substance, and the excellence of man's intellect 
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(6) It has been asserted that the arguments from 
Memory and an abiding Personal Identity amid con¬ 
tinuous change in the substance composing the material 
organism do not possess any real force, that “ the body 
has its identity too in or form, although the consti¬ 
tuent molecules may change and be replaced.”^* If we 
cut our name deep in a young poplar tree, and return 
after fifty years, the same word may still be found 
engraved there; similarly a scar received in childhood 
will persist to the end of life. Consequently, although 
the individual molecules composing the brain change 
rapidly, the new elements may fall into the places of 
the old, and any modifications or dispositions to special 
modes of vibration imprinted by past experience will 
thus be conserved. In this way, by the reproduction of 
former thou,ghts. Memory and Personal Identity are 
secured amid a continuous flux of matter. 

The more, however, careful attention is devoted to 
this objection, the. more thoroughly convinced, we are 
assured, the mind will be of the hopeless failure of the 
materialist or phenomenalist solution of the problem. 

attributed to the richness of his brain in phosphorus: but here again 
the superiority of the human cerebrum is disputed by two pro¬ 
verbially stupid animals, the sheep and the goose." (Gutberlet, 
Psychologie, p. 255.) On the relative weight, size, &c., of brains, 
cf. I-add, op. cit. Pt. II c. i.; also Surbled, Le Cerviau, cc. iv.—xii. 
The latter writer gives some very interesting statistics on this point. 
Thus, the average cubic capacity of Parisian skulls—which are 
larger than those of most European nations- Is estimated to-day 
at about i,559cc, whilst six skulls of “ Cave-men," assigned to the 
Palaeolithic period, average i,6o6cc, and a collection of skulls of 
ancient Gauls reach 1,592^. This does not seem very favourable 
to Evolution. Again, as regards the weight of the brain: Cuvier 
used to be triumphantly cited by materialists, as an example of 
gro:it iuiellect, due to a very heavy brain—1,830 grammes (about 
4 lbs). The average British brain is about 1,400 grammes (sila.). 
Hut in recent times cases of brains exceeding that of Cuvier have 
been found combined with very moderate abilities. A still more 
surprising fact is that Gambetta, whose mental gifts French mate¬ 
rialists, at all events, will be the last to deny, was possessed of 
actually only 1,160 grammes {zfi lbs.) of cerebral material, an 
endowment inferfor to that of the lowe^ tribes bf savages. Un¬ 
doubtedly, great intellectual power is, as a rule, accompanied 
a large brain, but there are very serious exceptions to the law. 

Dr. Bain, Mitid and Body, p. 196, 
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The word identity, as Dr. Bain allows,'* is applied loosely 
in various senses. We speak of the identity of the 
English people since the Norman Conquest, and of the 
identity of a regiment, a bank, or a newspaper during a 
long period, though not a single constitucuit of the oliject 
persists unchanged. But in none of tliese cases have 
we anything approaching to what we call personal identity. 
There is an apparent external unity which binds under a 
common notion really different sets of things or events. 
The aggregate of elements composing the object at one 
time, may be in every particular different from what 
they were at another. There is no real identity in such 
a case, and rational memory or self-consciousness would 
be impossible to a being constituted solely of such 
changing materials. 

As regards the mark on the tree, abstracting from 
the Peripatetic doctrine of a single vital principle 
persisting throughout the life history of every organism 
—a question beside the present discussion—^we may 
assert that the only sameness which connects the 
incision of my name on the young sapling with that 
found on the tree of thirty years later, lies in the 
extrinsic circumstance that similar thoughts will be 
produced in minds which contemplate the impressions 
at the different periods. Identity in the physical 
impressions themselves there is none. The imprinted 
name originally corjsisted merely of certain vacant 
spaces at a certain height from the ground, and sur¬ 
rounded by portions of timber. But the exact place 
where the former empty interstices were situated is now 
occupied by the wood of tlie tree, while six inches 
higher, and spread out over a much larger space, and 
surrounded by new timber, is what we call the old 
impression, because it arouses in the mind a repre¬ 
sentation of the same object as formerly. The identity 
of a scar on the human body is of a like character. 
Now, modifications in the cellular substance of the 
brain produced o» the occasion of sensations, were they 
similarly preserved, would retain no more real unity with 
the original impression than is found in the case of the 

“ Moral Science. Appendix, p. 96 

EK 
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poplar tree. To argue that the present modification o 
the brain may be the groundwork of a disposition to 
vibrate in a manner similar to that occasioned by the 
original impression, and so may evoke a similar mental 
state, is to miss the precise point to be explained. The 
occurrence of a new vibration or mental state like to the 
original cannot be said to constitute a remembrance of 
the former, any more than to-day can be said to remem¬ 
ber this day last week or last year. There is required, 
in addition to the detached events, a persisting indi¬ 
visible being which connects them.^* 

There are certain other scholastic difficulties against 
the simplicity and spirituality of the soul, which 
possessed some weight and popularity during the 
middle ages, but for which we can afford only brief 
space here. Among the chief of this class are the 
following: (a) The soul cannot be simple and indivisible, 
because it is present throughout an extended body. 
(b) The soul moves the body, but such a result can only 
be effected by contact, which would be impossible if the 
soul did not ioucA the body. This, however, implies 
that the soul itself must be extended, A simple spiri¬ 
tual soul is inconceivable, (d) The soul is the substantial 
form of a material body, and a form is of necessity 
absolutely dependent on its material subject. Therefore 
the soul IS not spiritual. 

yie may reply in scholastic style: (a) A simple, indi¬ 
visible force, substance, or energy cannot be quantita¬ 
tively present—that is, having parts alongside of parts— 
throughout an extended subject: Allowed. It cannot be 
essentially present, that is, by exercise of its virtue or 
influence ubiquitously in such a subject: Denied. N atural 
Theology proves that God is thus essentially present, 
exercising His power everywhere in the universe, yet 

1 * " I may be tossed about between the most contrary ideas, the 
most opposite sentiments, without ceasing to be myself; and, on 
the contrary, two men thinking the same thing, as, for instance, the 
series of numbers, will not become for that rea^'pn one and the same 
man; several chords producing the same note are not the same 
chord. Thus, the consciousness of personal identity is not explained 
by the idmitity of vibrations any more than by the persistence of 
form.” (J^et, op.cit. pp. 141,142.) 
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not in an extended manner, (b) We simply deny that 
motion can be produced in a body only by physical 
contact of one extended surface upon another, or that 
a simple force or energy cannot affect the condition of 
matter, (r) If inconceivable means incapable of being 
pictured by the imagination: Allowed; but then many 
things unimaginable in this sense are held to exist. If 
inconceivable means self-contradictory or positively un¬ 
thinkable : Denied, (d) Although the human soul is, in 
the Scholastic theory, the form of the body, yet as St. 
Thomas says, it is not completely immersed in its material 
subject; that is, in certain of its functions, such as 
intellectual cognition and volition, the soul exceeds the 
range of activity possible to a merely corporeal form. 

Readings. — On the subject-matter of the two last chapters, cf. 
St. Thomas, Snm. h q. 75. On the Substantiality of the Soul, cf. 
John Rickaby, Metaphysics, pp. 245—260; Balmez, op. cit. Bk. IX. 
cc. 6—9 and ii, 12; Margerie, op. cit. pp. 128—191; Janet, Mate¬ 
rialism of the Present Day, c. vii.; T-add, Physiological Psychology, 
Pt. lU. oc. i. and iv. ; Kleutgen, op. cit. gg 791—B07. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

RECENT THEORIES CONCERNING THE SOUL: THK 
DOCTRINE OF THE “DOUBLE-ASPECT.” 

The value of a theory is never fully apprehended 
until it is compared with the most plausible counter¬ 
hypothesis. Accordingly, the force of the arguments 
by which the reality of an indivisible spiritual soul 
is proved cannot be fairly estimated until we have 
taken a rapid view of the rival doctrine put forward 
by the ablest opponents at the present day. 

The Doctrine of the Double-Aspect. —The 
new faith has been aptly styled the Double-Aspect 
Theory. Marked by rather important differences in 
the hands of its various exponents, this view in all 
its forms adheres to one cardinal tenet— that Mind 
and Body are not two distinct realities, but merely 
two “aspects,” “sides,” or “phases” of one and the 
same thing. The late Professor Clifford, Dr. Bain, 
Mr. Spencer, G. H. Lewes, and Professor Huxley 
are amongst the best known advocates of this 
doctrine here at home, and we will seek to briefly 
explain and examine their views. 

Professor Clifford, with characteristic hardihood, 
invented the term mind-stuff, to denote the material 
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out of which he asserts that human minds are 
formed. According to him there is attached to 
every particle of matter in the universe a bit of 
rudimentary feeling or intelligence. When the 
molecules of matter come together in certain forms 
and proportions, the attached atoms of mental life 
fuse into a complete self-conscious mind.^ Neither 
the molecules of matter, however, nor the appended 
morsels of mind can have any influence on the 
other. At least, this is Clifford’s doctrine at times; 
“ The physical facts go along by themselves, and the 
mental facts go along by themselves. There is a 
parallelism between them, but there is no interference 
of one with the other.” ® 

The only arguments suggested in defence of 
these doctrines are the assertions: (i) that Physi¬ 
ology has established an absolute and com]:)lete 
parallelism between psychical and physical facts; 
(2) that physics has proved the impossibility of any 
mutual interaction between them; and (3) lastly, 
the fact that Clilford’s theory is essential to the 
supposed truth, now taken as demonstrated, nay, 
almost as axiomatic, that all of us, both mind 
and body, have been developed out of inferior 


* *• When molecules are so combined as to form the film on the 
under-side of a jelly-fish, the elements of mind-stuff which go along 
with them are so combined as to form the faint beginnings of 
sentience. When the molecules are so combined as to form the 
brain and nervous system of a vertebrate, the corresponding eleinents 
of mind-stuff are so combined as to form some kind of conscious¬ 
ness. . . . When matter takes the complex form of the living 
human brain, thl corresponding mind-stuff takes the form of human 
consciousness having intelligence and volition." ("On the Nature 
of Things in Themselves," Mind, Vol. III. pp. 64, 65 ) 

• Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1874, p. 728. 
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organic forms and ultimately out of inorganic 
matter. Thus in his own words: “ The only thing 
that we can come to, if we accept the doctrine 
of Evolution at all, is that, even in the very lowest 
organisms, even in the amoeba which swims in our 
own blood, there is something or other inconceivably 
simple to us, which is of the same nature with our 
consciousness, although not of the same complexity, 
that is to say (for we cannot stop at organic matter, 
knowing as we do that it must have arisen by contin¬ 
uous physical processes out of inorganic matter), we 
are obliged to assume, in order to save continuity in 
our belief, that along with every motion of matter, 
whether organic or inorganic, there is some fact 
which corresponds to the mental fact in ourselves.” * 
We show elsewhere that defenders of a spiritual 
philosophy are not necessarily opposed to Evolution, 
when that hypothesis is properly limited and de¬ 
fined: but Clifford’s statement that we know all 
living beings “ must have arisen by continuous 
physical processes out of inorganic matter,” is 
almost amusing for its audacity. It is extrava¬ 
gantly untrue. An overwhelming weight of scientific 
evidence and authority establishes the fact that life 
is never evolved from inorganic matter. Even scientists 
as unlikely to be prejudiced against the doctrine 
of abiogenesis as Professor Huxley, we shall see 
in a future chapter, are forced to confess that 
evidence of a single case of spontaneous generation 
has never yet been adduced. As regards the other 
arguments, we may for the present merely call 

• Fortnightly Review, p. 73X. 
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attention to the truth that even were complete 
parallelism, in the sense of reciprocal correspond¬ 
ence between every form of mental state and 
definite neural processes, fully demonstrated— 
utterly hopeless though the prospect of this result 
be—absolutely nothing would have yet been effected 
towards the reduction of mental activity to a mere 
appendage of such nervous changes. As for the 
statement, that science has proved the non-inter¬ 
ference of the two sets of phenomena, it is both 
false in itself and in conflict with Clifford’s own 
teaching on other occasions, and with that of the 
school to which he belongs. That school is at 
least unanimous—however illogical—in teaching 
that bodily states, at all events, determine changes 
in our mental states. 

Dr. Bain does not appear to go quite so fer as 
Clifford. Mental life in man he considers to be a 
“ subjective aspect ” of bodily changes; but that 
there are “ subjective aspects ” attached to all move¬ 
ments of every kind of matter he has not the 
courage to assert. This position, of course, leaves 
on his hands the awkward difficulty—why should 
this very curious “ subjective aspect,” of which 
there is no trace in the rest of the material world, 
suddenly manifest itself in the case of those portions 
of the universe which we call living beings? To 
atone, however, for the deficiency just mentioned, 
he is vigorous enough in insisting that mental life 
is but an aspect ” or “ side ” or “ face ” or 
“phase” of neural changes, and that therefore it 
has no reality independent of such changes, and 
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no power of affecting their course. He strongly 
objects to the phrase, “ Mind and body act upon 
each other.” There is merely a continuous series of 
physical events with inactive subjective “aspects.”* 
The neural changes are determined solely by neural 
antecedents: the material sequence carries with it 
the mental sequence, but cannot in the slightest 
degree be modified by the latter. Nevertheless, 
mind and body are to be conceived as a “ two-sided 
cause,” or as “ undivided twins.” ® 

Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to hold approxi¬ 
mately the same view as Dr. Bain, though his 
general system of Evolution would appear to lead 
to Clifford's doctrine of mind-stuff. Mental states, 
he allows, cannot be identified with nervous pro¬ 
cesses. The two sets of facts are separated by 
“a difference which transcends all other differences.” 
All forms of consciousness are, he teaches, resolvable 
into elementary units of feeling akin to electric 
shocks. These correspond to pulses of molecular 
motion transmitted through the sentient nerves. 


* "We have every reason for believing that there is in company 
with all our mental processes, an unbroken material succession. From 
the ingress of a sensation, to the out-going responses in action the 
mental succession is not for an instant dissevered from a physical 
succession." {Mind and Body, p. 131.) 

' " There is in fact no rupture of nervous continuity. The only 
tenable supposition is, that mental and physical proceed together 
as undivided twins. When therefore we speak of a mental cause, 
a mental agency, we have ^ways a two-sided cause; the effect 
produced is not the effect of mind alone, but of mind in company 
with body. That mind should have operated on the body is as 
much as to say, that a two-sided phenomenon, one side being 
bodily, can influence the body; it is after all body acting upon body. 

. . . The line of mental sequence is thus, not mind causing body, 
and body causing mind, but mind-body giving birth to mind-body: 
a much more intelligible position.” (Op. <flt. pp. 131,13a.) 
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But the sensation of shock made known through 
our inner consciousness can never be analyzed into 
the physical movement observable, if at all, by our 
external senses.® In spite, however, of the strikingly 
incompatible character of physical and mental pro¬ 
cesses, Mr, Spencer finally concludes that both 
are but “ faces ” or “ aspects ” of one and the same 
substratum. “ Mind {i.e., consciousness) and nervous 
action are subjective and objective faces of the same 
thing.” ^ The ground for this unification of mental 
and physical phenomena is the same as that urged 
by Clifford and Dr. Bain—the intimate correspon¬ 
dence between the two series. Regarding the nature 
of this one ultimate reality, of which mental and 
bodily activities are but diverse aspects, Mr. Spencer 
professes nescience. It is absolutely unknowable.® 


• "When the two modes of Being which we distinguish as 
subject and oljeet have been severally reduced to their lowest terms, 
any further comprehension must be an assimilation of these lowest 
terms to one another; and, as we have already seen, this is negativ(;d 
by the very distinction of subject and object, which is itself the 
consciousness of a difference transcending all other differences. So far 
from helping us to think of them as of one kind, analysis serves 
but to render more manifest the impossibility of finding for them a 
common concept—a thought under which they can be united. Ixn 
it be gnmted that all existence distinguished as objective may be; 
resolv& into the existence of units of one kind (material), . . . and 
let it be further granted, that all existence distinguished as subjective 
is resolvable into units of consciousness, similar in nature to those 
which we know as nervous shocks, . . . can we think of the sub¬ 
jective and objective activities as the same ? Can the oscillation of 
a molecule be represented in consciousness side by side with a 
nervous shock and the two be recognized as one? No effort 
enables us to assimilate them. That a unit of feeling has nothing in 
common with a unit of motion becomes more than ever manifest when we 
bring the two into itj/ctaposition." (Principles of Psychology, Vol. I. § 62.) 

' Principles of Psychology, p. 140, 

• An obvious remark here, is that this Agnosticism is invoked at 
a very convenient stage. Why not just one step earlier? Why 
not honestly confess that the incompatible characters of material 
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Disproof of the Doctrine. —Each fonn in 
which the Double-Aspect theory has been advocated, 
stands exposed to numberless special difficulties, 
but here we have room to touch only on a few of 
the most general objections, which tell universally 
against every representation of the doctrine. 

I. The advocate of the new system must accept 
either of two alternatives. He must, with Clifford, 
look upon this “ double-aspectedness ” as a universal 
property of matter; or he must, with Dr. Bain, 
limit it to living beings. In the first case he has 
to make an absolutely incredible assumption with¬ 
out a scrap of evidence in its favour. In order to 
do away with the souls of a few living beings, who 
do not constitute the one-millionth part of the 
physical world, he has to assign a mental life to 
every grain of sand and drop of water on the earth. 
He has to ascribe to every molecule of matter in 
the universe something the nature of which cannot 
be imagined, and of the existence of which neither 
the experiments of science nor the observation of 
mankind has ever discovered the slightest trace. 
Such is the modest demand on our powers of 
faith made by scientific writers—who can, when it 
suits them, be so exacting in their demands for 
proof.® 

and mental phenomena point to two substrata, to two beings, inti¬ 
mately related, but of whose noumenal nature we profess ignorance? 
If this Reality is absolutely unknowable, why may it not be a 
Duality ? Such would appear to us the logical course for the 
agnostic, but we suppose the human soul musi^.be got rid of at sill 
costs. 

• Professor Tyndall, though usually confused and self-contra- 
dictoiy when he wanders into Metaphysics, can see through the 
superficiality of this Doubk-aspect theory: "It is no explanation,’ 
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Should he adopt the second alternative, the 
defender of this double-faced theory has to explain 
the unaccountable appearance of the subjective 
aspect where it presents itself in conscious beings. 
It is a new phenomenon, differing from all previ¬ 
ously existing phenomena by “a difference that 
transcends all other differences.” Whence does 
it come? Physicists will not admit creations out 
of nothing, and neither will they allow that con¬ 
sciousness is merely a new form of the material 
energy of the universe, even were such a trans¬ 
formation conceivable. If material force is trans¬ 
muted into mental states, then, unless the scientist 
is prepared to abandon the law of the conservation 
of energy, the reverse operation must also hold, and 
mental states must be capable of issuing forth in 
the form of physical action. Mind would thus 
be capable of acting upon matter: but this is 
precisely what all sects of Materialism unanimously 
declare to be impossible. That mental states can¬ 
not interfere with material processes is the most 
fundamental article of their creed. Accordingly, 
whichever of the two necessary alternatives he 
accepts, the anti-spiritualist finds himself in an 
equally unsatisfactory position.*® 


says he, "to say that objective and subjective are two sides of one 
and the same phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon have 
two sides ? There are plenty of moleculiix motions which do not 
nhibit this two-sidedness. Does water think or feel when it rises 
into frost ferns upon a window-pane ? If not, why should the 
molecular motions of the brain be yoked to this mysterious com¬ 
panion consciousness ?” (Cf. Mallock, Is Life worth Living? p. 180.) 

*• Cf. Herbert, Modem Realism Examined, p. 71. Sects. 7—la 
contain some very penetrating criticism of this theory. 
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2. When we set ourselves to inquire more closely 
into the nature of this hypothetical “ stuff,” out of 
which intelligence, emotion, and volition are alleged 
to be manufactured, the absurdity of the new 
doctrine is brought still more closely home to us. 
What is this material ? Is it conscious ? Most 
supporters of the theory, we believe, would answer, 
No. How then can it be spoken of as like our 
mental life ? Does a multiplicity of unconscious 
acts constitute an act of conscious intelligence ? 
If, on the other hand, we ascribe real but incipient 
consciousness to the molecules of matter, and if 
mental life is the outcome of their combination, 
it would seem that a mental existence ought to 
belong to all material objects with which experience 
presents us. Have plants, or their leaves, or the 
various parts of the human body minds of their 
own? Is a new steam-tug a thing of joy to itself? 
What are the emotions of a deserted coal-mine? 
Even, however, were these allotments of subjective- 
aspect really proved to be attached to all molecules 
of matter, they would not solve the problem. We 
have already demonstrated the spirituality of man’s 
intellect and will, and we have shown the peculiar, 
indivisible character of supra-sensuous acts, such 
as conception, judgment, reasoning, and self-con¬ 
sciousness ; but in doing so we have disproved the 
double-aspect theory. The unity of consciousness 
cannot be an amalgam of morsels of subjective-aspect 
essentially dependent on extended molecules. Simple 
abstract ideas, acts of judgment and self-conscious¬ 
ness, free volitions, cannot be a mere compound 
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of electric shocks, or of elements of unconscious¬ 
consciousness, whether simultaneous or successive. 
They are the indivisible acts of an indivisible prin¬ 
ciple, and intrinsically independent of matter.^ 

3. Advocates of all forms of the Double-aspect 
theory, in fact of all shades of Materialism, agree 
at least in this, that mental states cannot act on 
the body. The main object in describing mind 
as an aspect or phase of a nervous process is to 
emphasize its incapacity for the production of any 
physical action. If it is once admitted that mental 
agency is really operative ad extra, that conscious 
states do really cause bodily movements, then the 
one great excellence claimed for the monistic theories 
is abandoned. The existence of an efficient energy 
distinct from material force is admitted, and the 
most objectionable tenet of the spiritualist philo¬ 
sopher is granted. It is for this reason that Mr. 
Bain insists “that there is no rupture of nervous 
continuityand Clifford, that “the physical 
facts go along by themselves, and the mental facts 
go along by themselves.” The admission of a second 

** Analogical inferences from the combinations of physical forces 
to the fusion of mental states mislead, not only from the dissimi¬ 
larity of the two classes of events, but from inaccuracy in describing 
the operations of the former. In nature two abstract “ forces " 
or "motions” never coalesce to form a resultant. What really 
happens is that two bodies, moving or at rest, produce a motion of 
a body or bodies Now movements or forces existing in this concrete 
way are not simple but divisible into parts seated in the various 
molecules of the body. But in thought, especially in the unity of 
consciousness involved in judgment and self-knowledge, we have 
a real concrete in4i\isible activity, which accordingly must pertain, 
not to an assemblage of separate molecules, but to a single simple 
agent, (Cf. Lotze's Metaph. §§ 241, 242, and Mieroeosmus, lik. U. c. i. 
Si 5. &) 

“ Op. dt. p. 131. 
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agent capable of interfering with, or modifying in 
the most infinitesimal degree the course of material 
events, is fatal to all anti-spiritualist systems. 

Now, we seriously doubt whether the stupendous 
consequences in regard to all our convictions, 
scientific as well as vulgar, involved in this principle, 
have ever been fairly realized by materialistic writers. 
If man’s conscious life is merely a subjective phase, 
an incidental aspect of physical processes, if all 
bodily changes go on and have ever gone on un¬ 
interfered with by mental states, what proof have 
we that other minds than our own exist? We at 
present infer other minds because we look on certain 
actions, signs, and expressions of our fellow-men 
as ejfcds of certain feelings and volitions akin to our 
own. But, according to the new theory, such actions 
are nothing of the sort; they are merely the effects 
of previous neural groupings, and would have taken 
place just the same whether the mental states 
accompanied them or not. These latter are only 
appended inactive “ phases ” which can effect “ no 
rupture of the nervous continuity.” On the new 
theory the gestures, words, and actions of other 
men would be precisely the same if this subjective- 
aspect, called consciousness, had no existence." 

** ** It is admitted that the feemigs ot others cannot themselves 
be perceived by any sense; certain bodily movements only are 
perceived, which are supposed to indicate feelings. It is admitted, 
further, that these movements proceed with the strictest physical 
sequence; in other words, that in the absence of feelings they 
would take place just as they do. It follows that mind leaves no 
trace of its presence in the movements by which tHane it is revealed. 
What is this but to say that it is a pure supposition, without a 
single vestige of evidence? The only evidence science can have 
of anything is that it is, or effects some change, some movement. 
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But reflexion discovers consequences still more 
surprising. The whole past history of the world, 
the building of cities, the invention of machinery, 
the commerce of nations, the emigrations of peoples, 
the rise and fall of civilizations, all that has been 
done on this planet by human beings would have 
happened in precisely the same way if there had 
never awoke to consciousness a single human mind. 
All the pain and sorrow, all the joy and gladness, 
all the love and anger that we suppose to have 
governed the world’s history might never have been, 
and that history would have run exactly the same 
course. The neural groupings, the cerebral move¬ 
ments, which were the true, ultimate, and only causes 
of the various actions of human beings, have never 
once been interrupted, modified, or interfered with 
by those aspects,” or “ phases,” which we call 
conscious states, since the first man appeared on the 
earth. Given the original collocation of the material 
atoms from which the present cosmos has been 


Whatever effects no change, makes no sign in the material world, 
is to physical science non-existent.” (Herbert, op. cit. p. 113.) 

It snould be borne in mind that the present argument does 
not involve any particular metaphysical theory of causality. Ac¬ 
cepting even Mill’s definition of causation as invariable smtession, 
our contention would still retain its force. The defender of the 
double-aspect doctrine may of course instinctively attribute minds to 
other human bodies, but he has no rational grounds for believing 
in such minds; consequently be cannot maintain mental states to 
be constant concomitants or conditions of physical actions. The latter 
he asserts are unaffected by the former, and would have been pre¬ 
cisely the same without them. If the mind cannot modify or deter¬ 
mine bodily mov^ents, then, clearly, it contributes nothing to the 
wonderful works of civilization, and, so far as these latter are con¬ 
cerned, might never have been. This is one of those curious but 
strictly logical consequences of Materialism, which its supporters 
do not care to force on public attention. 
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evolved, and every event, down to the least incident 
of our daily life, was therein rigidly and sufficiently 
determined, though no single act of intelligence or 
volition had ever wakened into life. 

Materialistic writers lay great stress on the fact 
that decapitated frogs use their legs to rub off 
irritant acids from various parts of their body, and 
that in other animals when the spine has been 
severed, the lower limbs often respond to stimuli by 
appropriate movements, though all consciousness of 
the exciting impression must be absent. Such curious 
occurrences are undoubtedly worthy of interest and 
investigation, but we must ask reasonable men to cast 
their eyes back over the pages of history before they 
give in their belief to the dogma that the human 
mind is merely a concomitant aspect of necessary 
physical processes.^ 


Herbert states the argument with much force: •' It is clearly 
impossible for those most consistent authorities of science, who 
teach that consciousness is never the cause of physical change, to 
dispute that the actions, words, and gestures of every individual 
of the human race would have been exactly what they have been 
in the absence of mind ; had mind been wanting, the same empires 
would have risen and fallen, the same battles would have been 
fought and won, the same literature, the same masterpieces of 
painting and music would have been produced, the same religious 
rites would have been performed, and the same indications of 
friendship and affection given. ... It is afiSrmed that the conse¬ 
quences just drawn are strictly necessary deductions from the 
materialistic conception of the universe consistently interpreted 
by physical science. Pushed to its proper logical issues, that con¬ 
ception leaves the universe without thought or feeling anywhere. 
Materialism must bear the burden of that incredible consequence." 
(Op. cit. p. 133.) The reader, however, should distinguish between 
Herbert’s criticism of anti-Spiritualist writers and 'nis own positive 
doctrines. The latter are very unsatisfactory, and he often seems 
to confuse the proper teaching of physical science with inaccurate 
representations of ft by inateriwstic authors. 
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4. Another absurd consequence of all forms of 
Materialism, already noticed in dealing with a pre¬ 
vious question,^® can only be recalled to the student’s 
recollection here. What precisely is the meaning 
of the statement that the human mind is merely an 
“ aspect ” or “ phase ” of a neural process, if the 
external world—including the nervous system—is 
itself nothing hut a cluster of muscular feelings and 
ideas of such feelings ? What exactly is the “ sub¬ 
jective side ” of a cerebral tremor, if, as Dr. Bain, 
Mill, and all consistent sensationalists affirm, the 
doctrine which supposes a “material world, in the 
first instance detached from perception, and, after¬ 
wards, coming into perception by operating upon 
the mind, involves a contradiction ? ” “ 

5. Finally, the entire vocabulary used in the 
exposition of the theory, is an ingenious collection 
of nonsensical or sophistical terms. Hyphens, 
ambiguous ephithets, and cloudy metaphorical lan¬ 
guage are profusely employed in pretended explana¬ 
tions of facts of which no real account is given. 
What idea is really conveyed to the mind by such 
words as “ double-aspect,” “mind-stuff,” “ two-sided 
cause,” “ subjective and objective sides of the same 
fact,” “ undivided twins,” “ double-faced unity ” ? 
We know what is meant by “stuff” when we talk 
of the materials out of which a table or a suit of 
clothes is made, but the word becomes absolutely 
unmeaning when spoken of an intellectual idea, 
like that of B^ing, or of the simple cognitive act 
of self-consciousness. “ Double-aspect ” signifies, of 

“ Pp. 106, 107 •• Pr.Baio. Mental Science, p. 198. 

FF 
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ought to signify, two views or points of viewing 
what is known to be one and the same thing; but 
here we have two sets of facts or things “ differing 
by a difference that transcends all other differences.” 
Surely, then, to speak of the unextended mind and 
the material brain as ‘'aspects” of the same fact, 
is merely a childish attempt to deceive ourselves 
with half-understood words. 

Similarly, the terms, “objective side of a feeling” 
and “subjective side of a nervous current,” when 
intended to be taken as a philosophical explanation, 
and not as mere metaphorical phrases expressive 
of ignorance, are a dishonest abuse of language. 
“The expression, ‘a two-sided cause,’ is one of 
those figures of speech which are the crutches of 
Metaphysics, and enable halting theories to make 
progress. We find the same difficulty in realizing in 
our mind the conception of a two-sided cause as we 
have in realizing a blue sound or a three-sided 
motion.” A cause is defined in Dr. Bain’s own 
work, as “ the entire aggregate of conditions or 
circumstances requisite to the production of the 
effect.”^® But if mental states form part of 
the aggregate of conditions required to effect a 
given movement, then mind is no longer a mere 
“ aspect ” of physical processes: it is a really efficient 
agent which occasionally “ruptures the nervous, 
continuity,” and Mr. Bain’s doctrine, in company 
with all other forms of materialistic monism, at 
once falls to the ground. If mentaB states do not 

^ CL NL. Guthrie, On Mr. Spencer's Unification of Knowledge, p. 248. 

I* Inductive Logic, p. ij. 
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co-operate in the production of changes, then they 
must not be described as part-causes or the “ side ” 
of a cause, without self-contradiction. 

So much for the highest development of the 
anti-spiritualist creed in the hands of its ablest 
advocates at the present day. Its claims to accept¬ 
ance are its simplicity, its intelligibility, its consis¬ 
tency; in a word, its scientific character. Avoiding 
the dualism inherent in every spiritualist tlu.ory, 
resting on the rock of experience, and assuming 
nothing without rigid proof, it professes to give an 
adequate and satisfactory account of both moral 
and physical worlds by means of a single principle. 
Reflexion on the considerations which we have here 
briefly indicated will, we believe, lead towards an 
accurate estimate of the extent to wliich its promises 
have been fulfilled. There may be difficulties 
attached to the doctrine of a spiritual principle 
distinct from the body. Our faculties are finite, 
and there will always remain in our present existence 
a large residue of unsolved problems. But when 
the true nature of the best and most popular alter¬ 
native theory is clearly apprehended, when its real 
character is fairly grasped by the unprejudiced mind, 
v/e have little doubt as to what must be the decision. 

Readings .—Some very acute criticism of recent forms of Material¬ 
ism is to be found in Herbert's Modem Realism Examined, §S 7—13. 
and 16—19. M. Guthrie’s work, On Mr. Spencer's Unification oj 
Knowledge, c. iv. § 3, contains good remarks on the same subject. 
Cf. also ladd, op. cit. Pt. HI c. iii. -iS 15—24, and c. iv. 11—15, 
as well as the placfs referred to in last chapter. Chapter ix. of 
Mr. Mallock’s work, Is Life Worth Livi/tg? exposes with mtich skill 
the consequences of the Positivist doctrine, and the inconsistency ol 
its advocates. 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 

So far we have proved in this Second Part ol 
Psychology, that the human mind is a simple, 
spiritual, substantial principle. These truths, 
though of interest in themselves, derive their chief 
importance from their bearing on the question of a 
future life. It is clearly perceived that if the imma¬ 
teriality of the soul be once established, a scheme of 
future rewards and punishments is a corollary which 
cannot be refuted. Consequently, the most violent 
Psychology and the most desperate Logic are 
pressed into the service of Materialism. The great 
poet of the school, Lucretius, openly confessed that 
the aim of this philosophy is to relieve men from 
anxiety regarding their condition after death, and 
the more candid of modern disciples, such as Vogt 
and Buchner, scarcely conceal their agreement with 
this view. 

Immortality of the Soul .—Immortality is that 
attribute in virtue of which a being is free from 
death. By death is understood the dfessation of life 
in living things. Such cessation of life might con¬ 
ceivably, be brought about by either of two causes,— 
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annihilation of the living being, or, corruption of 
its vital principle. Annihilation means the reduction 
of the object into absolute nothingness. A creature 
is, strictly speaking, annihilated only when it so 
ceases to be that no element of it remains. An 
object is said to be incorruptible when it is incapable 
of perishing either by dissolution into the consti¬ 
tuent parts or elements which may compose it, or 
by destruction of the subject m which it inheres or 
upon which it depends for its existence. 

Corruption from the philosophical point of view 
may thus in scholastic language be of either of 
two kinds, corruptio per se, essential corruption, or 
corruptio per accidens, accidental corruption.* In 
corruption per se there is a dissolution of the being 
into its component principles, as in the death of a 
man and the combustion of firewood. A Being was 
said to suffer corruption per accidens when put an 
end to indirectly by the destruction of the subject 
on which it depends. An accident perishes in this 
way when the subject in which it inheres is broken 
up or changed in such a manner as to be no longer 
a fit support for it, as in the case of the disappear¬ 
ance of the shape and colour from a ball of melting 
snow or butter. According to the opinion most 
commonly received among the schoolmen, the 

“A Being is incorrufiibU if it does not contain within itself a 
principle of dissolution; it is indestructible if it can resist every 
external power tending to destroy or annihilate it. If the indestruc- 
tiWe and incorruptible Being is endowed with life it is called 
mmortal." (Kleutgen, op. cit. § 844.) The .signification of these 
terms varies slig&ly with different writers. Kleutgen joints out 
that annihilation is always possible to God by the mere withdrawal 
of His ocmserving act , 
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extinction of the vital activity of brute animals and 
plants is an instance of corruptio per accidens. 

Now we hope to prove : (A) that the human soul 
is both per accidens and per se incorruptible; (B) that 
it can be annihilated neither by itself nor by any 
other creature; (C) that it will live at least for some 
time after death ; (D) that no sufficient reason can 
be assigned for supposing that God will ever anni¬ 
hilate it. We start then by admitting that, leaving 
Revelation aside and arguing solely from reason, we 
do not see any perfectly demonstrative proof of the 
everlasting existence of all human souls. Almighty 
God could by an exercise of His absolute power* 
annihilate the human soul as well as any other 
object which He has created. 

But we can prove that God is the only agent by 
whom its destruction could be brought about. The 
reader will notice that we now for the first time 
introduce the idea of God into the chain of our 
reasoning. The argument accordingly ceases to 
be purely psychological; nevertheless, it is based 
solely on rational considerations. For the justi¬ 
fication of our assumptions concerning the exist¬ 
ence and attributes of God we have to refer to 
the volume on Natural Theology; and as that work 
is also of a purely rational character, abstracting 
altogether from Revelation, our doctrine still rests 

* The phrase potentia absoluta denotes the range of the Divine 
Power abstracting from all self-imposed decrees. Within its sphere 
is included the production of anything not involving a contradiction, 
such as would be, a square circle. Potentia ormnata signifies the 
range of G,od’s poww as conditioned by His free decrees. Thus, if 
God has once promised a particular reward on the fulfilment of a 
certain condition, He cannot henceforward retract. 
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on strictly philosophical grounds. We now proceed 
to the establishment of our doctrine: 

(A) The Human Soul is an Incorruptible 
Substance. —We have already demonstrated (i) that 
the soul is a substantial being, (2) that it is simple or 
indivisible, (3) that it is spiritual or not intrinsically 
dependent on the body for its action or existence.* 
But a simple substantial being is incapable of 
corruption per se, for it is not composed of distinct 
parts or principles into which it might be resolved ; 
and a spiritual substance is exempt from corruption 
per accidens, since it does not intrinsically depend on 
the body for its existence. Therefore the human 
soul is incapable of corruption in either of these 
alternative ways. Incorruptibility is thus a conse¬ 
quence of immateriality. If the mind were a 
function of the brain, or an aspect of nervous 
processes, then dissolution of the organism would 
necessarily involve destruction of the .soul. The 
refutation of these hypotheses in our first three 
chapters has, consequently, removed the chief 
argument against the possibility of a future life. 
Having now shown that the soul cannot perish by 
corruption, we proceed to our next theses : 

(B) The Human Soul cannot be annihilated 

EITHER (l) BY ITSELF OR (2) BY ANY CREATED 

Being. —Annihilation is the reduction of something 
to nothing. But this result cannot be the effect of 
any positive ^tion; for every positive action must 
terminate in a positive reality. A positive act, other 

» Cf. pp. 413---455 
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than that of creation, can only change the state of the 
materials upon which it operates. It cannot make 
them disappear altogether. Any action accordingly, 
whether of the soul itself or of another creature, 
could at most effect merely a change or modification 
in the soul. Annihilation is possible only by the 
withdrawal of the conserving or created power 
which has sustained the being in existence. Now, 
as creation and conservation in existence pertain to 
God alone, He only can cease to preserve; and, 
therefore. He alone can annihilate. 

The argument has been thus concisely stated: 
“ Inasmuch as it is a simple spiritual substance, the 
soul can come into existence only through the 
creative act of God; and, therefore, only through 
annihilation by God can it perish. Annihilation 
consists in the refusal of any further creative con¬ 
servation : accordingly, He alone who preserves 
and sustains a being can let it sink back into 
nothing. In fact, no created force can subdue 
Omnipotence exercising creative conservation, so 
as to reduce into nothingness that which God pre¬ 
serves in existence. Divine creation and conserva¬ 
tion consists merely in the effective volition that 
something be. Now, either God wills that the soul 
exists longer, or He does not will it. If He wills 
it, then His will can be overcome by no finite 
power. If He does not will it, then it ceases of itself 
to exist without any other agency being cause of 
its cessation. Consequently, the soul can in no 
way be destroyed by any finite power.”* 

^ ‘ Gntberlet, op. dt. pp, 314, 315. 
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(C) The Human Soul does not perish at 
Death.—( i) Proof from the Moral Law and the 
Sanctity and Justice of God. —God has inscribed in 
our rational nature His Moral Law, commanding 
us to do right and to abstain from wrong; and, 
as an infinitely wise, just, and holy Legislator, He 
must have fortified this law with a perfect sanction. 
But there is not such a perfect sanction in this life. 
Therefore the soul must exist at least for some 
time after death. The reality of the Natural or 
Moral Law, and the necessity of such a sanction, is 
scientifically established in Ethics.® Our own con¬ 
science, however, gives us the most intimate and 
perfect assurance that we are under such a Moral 
Law. The study of the laws, literatures, religions 
of the various nations of the world, investigations 
into the customs and moral ideas of savage tribes, 

• A» God is the one source of all reality and of all power, not 
only can there be no being which He has not created and does not 
still preserve, but no action either can take place without II is 
concurrence. God must go with His every creature in its every 
act: otherwise on the creature’s part nothing could be done. Now, 
God cannot be indillerent what manner of act He shall concur unto. 
. . . For God to be thus indifferent what action He should lend 
His concurrence to, would be to forego all design and purpose of 
His own as to the use and destiny of creatures which He has made 
and continually preserves. This God cannot do, for He cannot act 
aimlessly. ... He must, then, will the co-operation which He lends, 
and the concurrent action of the creature to take a certain course 
regulated and prescribed by Himself: which is our proposition, that 
God cannot but will to bind His creatures to certain lines of 
action,” (Rickaby, Moral Philosophy, p. 121.) Again: " There is no 
law vdthout a sanction. There is no law, the giver of which can allow 
it to be broken with impunity. A legislator who dispensed with all 
sanction, would sightly be taken by young and old not to be in 
earnest in his command. If then God must give a law to man 
whom He has created. He must attach a sanction to that law.” 
(p. 161.) For a detailed exposition of the nature of Obligation 
and the Eternal Law. cf. cc. vi. — viii. • 
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the researches of the science of Philology, all con¬ 
spire to afford irresistible evidence of the universality 
of ethical conceptions which reveal the Moral Law. 
But, without a sufficient sanction, such a law would 
obviously be incomplete and inadequate: and, there¬ 
fore, incompatible with the character of a perfect, 
wise, and just Lawgiver. 

That a sufficient sanction is not to be found in 
the present life is a fact of common observation. 
The goods and ills of this world are often dis¬ 
tributed inversely in proportion to desert. Many 
self-sacrificing virtuous men meet with continuous 
suffering and trial during the whole course of their 
lives, whilst many wicked men have enjoyed pros¬ 
perity up to their very last moments. Now, this 
cannot be the final outcome of life. We gladly 
allow that frequently, perhaps as a general rule, even 
looking solely to this life, virtuous conduct is the 
most profitable, and honesty is the best policy. It 
is certain that extreme courses of vice and wicked¬ 
ness generally bring retribution. Still, many noble 
sacrifices—notably, the highest of all, the surrender 
of life for duty’s sake—meet little or no reward 
in this life; and unprejudiced thinkers must admit 
that a certain judicious mixture of unscrupulousness 
will often secure to the individual a considerable 
gain in the dividend of the sources of happiness, 
without involving any proportionate future loss. But 
an infinitely holy and just God cannot permit this. 
He cannot allow that it be ultimately better for 
those who break His law, who violate the precepts 
of reason, and degrade that nature in which they are 
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like unto Him, than for those who seek to observe 
His commands and to conform their conduct to the 
archetype of holiness. Therefore, there must be a 
future existence of the soul, in which the present 
deficiencies of the practical order shall be set right. 

We have here assumed the existence of God, but 
the affirmation of our moral reason, which cannot 
be silenced, and which declares in a language intelli¬ 
gible to all that there must be a final readjustment 
in harmony with the dictates of justice, is itself one 
of the most forcible proofs of the existence of the 
Divine Legislator. If there is not such a retributory 
state, then—there is no use in concealing the fact— 
the moral life of man, the seemingly grandest and 
sublimest reality in the universe, is founded on an 
irrational hallucination, and many of the noblest 
acts that have ever been achieved, and which all 
mankind conspire to applaud, are simply unspeakable 
folly.® 

(2) Proof from the desire of perfect happiness .— 
A natural and universal desire, in harmony with the 
dictates of reason, could not have been implanted 

• Mr. Henry Sidgwick {Methods oj Ethics, Bk. IV. c. vi. 1st 
Edit.) rightly contends that the existence of a Supreme Being 
who will adequately reward me for obeying this rule of duty, or 
punish me for violating it,” is "a matter of life -and death to the 
Practical (Moral) Keason." His final conclusion is, that " the whole 
system of our beliefs as to the intrinsic reasonableness of conduct 
must fall, . . . without a belief in some form or other that the 
Moral Order which we see imperfectly realized in the actual world is 
yet actually perfect. If we reject this belief we may, perhaps, still 
find in the non-moral universe an adequate object for the specu¬ 
lative reason capable of being in some sense ultimately understood. 
But the Cosmos of Duty is reduced to a chaos, and the prolonged 
efitort of the human intmlect to frame a perfect ideal of ration.'^ 
conduct is seen to be foredoomed to inevitable failure." (Cf. also 
Mr. Mallock's work. Is Life worth Living ? c. ix.) ^ 
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in man’s nature by a perfectly wise and good God 
with the intention of its universal, necessary, and 
final frustration. But unless the life of the human 
soul be continued after death, such is the case. 
Therefore the soul cannot perish at death. Our 
major premiss is too obvious to require proof. 
It is inconceivable that a God of infinite wisdom 
and goodness could have set in man’s nature a 
truly rational desire, designing it to be inevitably 
and universally rendered vain. This implicit ten¬ 
dency towards perfect beatitude, this striving after 
the possession of an infinite good, is not a blind 
instinct, but an intelligent yearning. It is a desire 
rooted in the rational nature of man, in that 
element of his being, which makes him specifically 
human. It is a longing universal throughout the 
race, expanding with mental and moral develop¬ 
ment, and attaining its grandest and noblest form 
in those men who conform their lives to the loftiest 
ideal of virtue. It would, then, have argued both 
folly and cruelty in the Author of our nature to 
have created this desire and purposed it for 
inevitable and universal frustration.’^ 

The minor premiss is also easy to establish. 
Our own internal experience, our personal observa¬ 
tion of other men, the history of the human race, all 
bear witness to the truth that man’s yearning after 
happiness can never be satisfied in the present life. 
Health, strength, beauty, wealth, intellectual gifts 
fall to the lot of very few; yet even v^ere they are 

^ For a detailed treatment of the desire of Happiaess, of. Marat 
Philosophy, U. 
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all combined we know that there may be found, not 
merely absence of perfect happiness, but even painful 
discontent and acute misery. Anything capable of 
satisfying the desire of happiness is, in the present 
world, beyond the wildest hopes of the vast majority 
of the human race. Unless, then, we are prepared 
to predicate both folly and cruelty of God, we must 
maintain a future existence in which this desire can 
meet its proper object. There must be a state where 
this unfulfilled yearning can be satiated. 

(3) Proof from the universal judgment of mankind. 
—A third argument for the reality of another 
life, upon which much stress has been always laid, 
is the fact that morally speaking in all times and 
among all nations there has been found a belief in 
a future life. Now, such a conviction in direct 
opposition to all sensible appearances must spring 
from man’s rational nature, and must be allowed 
to be true, unless we are prepared to affirm that 
man’s rational nature leads him inevitably into 
error. To assert this is virtually to adopt the 
position of absolute scepticism. Consequently, it 
is urged, we are bound under the penalty of intel¬ 
lectual suicide to admit the trustworthiness of this 
universal belief. These various arguments demon¬ 
strate the truth that the soul will live at all events 
for some time after death. 

(D) There is no reason to suppose that 

THE Soul Vill ever perish. —We have now 

proved that the soul will certainly not perish at 

death, that it is of its own nature incorruptible, and 

% 
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that it can lie destroyed neither by itself nor by any 
created being; it only remains to be shown that 
there is no ground for supposing that God will ever 
annihilate it. The ultimate end and purpose for 
which the Almighty conserves the soul in existence 
is His own extrinsic glory, both objective and 
formal.* But this end remains for ever, therefore 
the act of conservation ought to be everlasting. 

The only conceivable grounds which can be sug¬ 
gested for the cessation of God’s preserving action 
are, (a) the incapacity of the soul to act when 
separate from the body, with its consequent inability 
to apprehend, to praise, or to love God, and (b) the 
unworthiness of the souls of the wicked to exist. 
As regards (a), we have proved that the soul must 
live at least for a time after death, and be capable 
of experiencing reward or punishment. It must, 
therefore, be endowed with intelligence and will, 
and so be capable of contributing to the formal glory 
of God. The mode, however, of its action, follow¬ 
ing the mode of its existence, must be different 
from that of its present state, (b) As for the souls 
of the wicked, they can continue for all eternity to 
glorify by their punishment the offended majesty 
and justice of God. 

Absolute certainty of eternal punishment, just 

* The extrinsic or external glory of God is that given to Him by 
His creatures; intrinsic or internal, is that afforded by Himself. The 
former is finite, the latter infinite. Both kinds may be either 
objective or formal. The objective glory of God is that conferred by 
the mere existence of His perfections, whether manifested in Him¬ 
self or in His works. The latter is compared to that reflected on 
the painter by his pictures. The formal glory of God consists in 
the recognition and acknowledgment of the Divine excellencies, 
whether hy Himself or by created intelligencee. 
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as of everlasting reward, is afforded us, not by the 
light of pure reason, but by the infallil)le testimony 
of Holy Writ.® However, that there is congruity 
in such unending punishment is seen when we reilect 
upon the infinite majesty and goodness of the Person 
offended, and the infinite claims He possesses over 
His creatures. The rebellion and ingratitude of a 
subject against such a Lord, constituting an offence 
under a certain aspect infinite, is not unfittingly 
punished by a penalty finite in intensity, but unlim¬ 
ited in duration. 

Objections advanced .against the Doctrine of a 
Future Life;— ^^The leading difficulties urged against 
Immortality are those based on the intimate depend¬ 
ence of the soul upon the body. As we have already 
solved these, we refer our readers back to our previous 
answers. We will here briefly examine some of the 
remaining objections. 

I. Although the soul may be devoid of extensive 
quantity, yet it possesses intensive quantity, viz., a plu¬ 
rality of forces or faculties of different grades, but these 
may gradually diminish in activity, and so tlie soul 
would ultimately perish. Such in substance is an objec¬ 
tion elaborated by Kant. We may answer, that even 
were the possibility of such a natural decay of the soul 
allowed, it would in most cases have to take place 
during the course of a future life, and so our primary 
contention for the fact of such an existence stands. 
The soul, however, does not possess an intensive 
quantity of the kind implied. It is not formed of 

* The student is sometimes disappointed on learning that we 
cannot demonstrate from reason alone the Immortality of the soul 
in the strict sense of the term. When, however, he remembers 
that we can prove the existence of a future life for at least some 
time, his anxiety* and regret ought to disap()car. The vital philo¬ 
sophical problem is; Does the Human Mind perish with the body? 
Few thinkers who once admit that it does not so perish iina much 
difficulty in the doctrine of pomplete Immortality, 
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superimposed layers, nor of really distinct forces. It is 
merely one indivisible being, capable of energizing and 
being effected in various ways; consequently, it is not 
liable to dissolution in the manner imagined. Its faculties 
are not superadded agents, but essential properties of 
its nature. Since, therefore, its nature is incorruptible, 
its intellect and will cannot be destroyed. Moreover, it 
is absurd to suppose that God, even were it possible, 
would continue the soul in being devoid of all action. 

2. A disembodied spirit, it is affirmed, cannot be 
j)ictured by the imagination. “ A spirit without a 
body,’’ Buchner assures us, “is as unimaginable as 
electricity or magnetism without metallic or other sub¬ 
stances.” Science also refutes our doctrine. “Physi¬ 
ology,” says Vogt, “decides definitely and categorically 
against individual immortality, as against any specif 
existence of the soul.” Again BQchner : “ Experience 
and daily observation teaches us that the spirit 
perishes with its material substratum.” To remarks 
of this sort we may reply that (a) as far as imagination 
goes we cannot picture the soul with the body. Neither 
can we imagine God, nor the ultimate atoms of matter. 

The comparison of the soul to bodiless electricity 
is a complete misrepresentation of our knowledge of 
mind. Electricity and magnetism, as we have already 
pointed out, are presented to us only through sensible 
movements, whilst we have an immediate consciousness 
of the simple nature of mental energy, (c) Vogt’s 
assertion is simply as false as his other dictum, bor¬ 
rowed from Cabanis, that “thought is a secretion of 
the brain.” Physiology can say nothing more than that 
the action of the soul during this life is affected by the 
condition of the brain, (li) The final statement cited 
from Buchner is equally untrue. We most certainly 
cannot observe or experience the death of the soul; and 
we trust our arugments have shown that we may infer 
the contrary. 

3. “ The soul is bom with the body„it grows and 
decays with the body, therefore it TCrishes with the 
body.”>* Modem saence has added very little to thci 

** LvcretioB, If Rmm Nattm, lib. m. w. 446, M|. 
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argument stated with so much power by the Latin 
poet. Now, we have repeatedly pointed out that in 
the Scholastic system the human soul is extrinsically 
dependent on the body which it informs. Such a 
condition would completely account for all the corres¬ 
pondence observed, whilst intrinsic or essential inde¬ 
pendence remains. The soul, however, as will be 
proved in a later chapter, is created, not derived, like 
the bo(^, from the parents. It does not grow in the 
sense of being quantitatively increased, but, conditioned 
by the efiftciency of the brain and sensory organs, it 
gradually unfolds its capabilities. It does not really 
decay with bodily disease, although since its sensuous 
operations are immediately dependent on the instru¬ 
mentality of the organism, it must naturally be affected 
by the health of the latter. The argument can also be 
inverted. In many instances the mind is most power¬ 
ful and active in the decrepit frame of the old, and at 
times, in spite of dreadful havoc from bodily disease, 
intelligence may survive in brilliant force to the last.i^ 
Even Physiological science, taken without any reference 
to Psychology, is very far from pronouncing in favour 
of Materialism, whilst the science of mind, as we have 
shown, renders such a verdict impossible. 

4. The activity of the intellect, it is objected, is 
conditioned by that of imagination and the external 
senses—organic faculties. Therefore, since the latter 
are extinguished at death, so must be the former. That 

“ “That the subject of the states of consciousness is a 
being, standing in certain relations to the material beings which 
compose the substance of the brain, is a conclusion warranted by all 
the tacts. That the modes of its activity are correlated under law 
with the activities of the brain-substance is a statement which 
Physiological Psychology confirms: one upon which, indeed, it is 
largely -based. . . . All physical science, however, is based upon the 
assumption that real beings may have an existence such as is sometimes 
called ' independent,' and yet be correlated to each other under known or 
discoverable laws. If this assumption could not be made and verified, 
all the modern atomic theory would stand for nothing but a vaM 
show of abstracticas. Upon what grounds of reason or courte.sy— 
we may inquire at this point—does Materialism decline to admit the 
validity of similar assumptions as demanded by mental phenomena ? ’ 
(Ladd, Physiological Psychology, p. 607.) 

CG 
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intellectual activity is extrinsically conditioned by the 
sensuous powers whilst the sou) informs the body, is 
allowed; that the intellect is so conditioned when the 
soul is separate, is denied. And we have proved that 
the soul must be capable of experiencing reward and 
punishment after death. As regards the inferior facul* 
ties themselves, it is held that during the state of 
separation they are only retained radically or poten¬ 
tially by the s<ml, in such fashion that they cannot be 
awakened into lile until reunion with the body. 

5. Against the argument from the desire of happi¬ 
ness, it is urged: (a) That many natural desires are vain, 
«.g., man’s longing for health, wealth, &c., the love of 
life in tlie brute, and the like, {b) That tliis desire will at 
all events be vain in lost souls. Premising that our chief 
argument is that from the moral law, it may be answered; 
(a) That the desire of happiness is distinct in kind 
from the impulses with which it is here compared. It is 
universal and necessary. It is the great rational tendency 
which manifests the end of man as a human being. The* 
other impulses that can be cited, however, are all p rti- 
cular appetites towards some special form of happi. ess. 
No one of them is necessary, or an inevitable outcome 
of man's nature. Even the instinct of self-preservation 
is but a special form of the desire for happiness, and 
sometimes disappears, when the mind is convinced that 
happiness is to be gained, or misery avoided, by death. 
As- regards the instincts of the lower races of animals, 
in the first place, they do in great part attain their end; 
and secondly, they cannot properly be compared with 
the rational desire of man. The brute has not an intel¬ 
ligent apprehension of what is meant by a continued 
existence. Consequently, though it is impelled to avoid 
pain or destruction, it cannot be said to desire immor¬ 
tality. Brute existence may attain its end though all 
the lower animals die, whilst if this all comprehensive 
desire in man is doomed to universal disappointment, it 
must be held that in the highest order of being upon 
the earth there is an enormous failure, anything like 
which is not to be discovered elsewhere in the universe, 
(i) The desire is undoubtedly frustrated in the lost. 
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But this is done freely by themselves, and the very 
essence of their punishment consists in this frustration. 
Such a fact, however, does not militate against our 
argument. All men are designed by God for happiness, 
but conditionally on their own conduct; its loss then 
through their own fault argues no want of wisdom or 
goodness in Him. 

6. The argument from universal belief is attacked 
on the ground that some peoples, and many individuals, 
both ■philosophers and non-philosophers, do not judge 
there is any future life. It may be observed in answer, 
that whenever the proof from universal consent is 
invoked, it only presupposes a moral universality. As 
regards the nations or tribes who have been asserted to 
believe in no future life, advancing knowledge does 
not confirm such a statement. The greatest care is 
required in interrogating savages regarding their reli¬ 
gious opinions. Inaccuracy in this respect has often 
caused the ascription of atheism to tribes later on 
proved to possess elaborate systems of religions and 
hierarchies of gods. Future anniliilation, asserted to 
be a cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, is by the vast 
majority of the disciples of that sect understood to be 
not a return to absolute nothing, but an ecstatic state 
of peaceful contemplation. 

7. Against the congruity of the dogma of eternal 
punishment with the Justice of God, it is often asserted 
that there is no proportion between an eternal punish¬ 
ment and a transitory offence. Now, in the first place, it 
should be remembered that we do not hold the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment to be demonstrable on merely 
philosophical grounds. It rests on Revelation, and so 
requires the whole scheme of Redemption, and fhe 
work done by God tor man to be accepted before a 
satisfactory justification of the doctrine can be ade¬ 
quately made out. Adhering, however, to strictly 
rational considerations, we may reply: That there is no 
proportion in donation between the offence and the pun¬ 
ishment, any more than between ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment and an attempt on a sovereign’s life—granted; 
that there is no proportion in harmony amd fitness— 
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denied. Deliberate rebellion against infinite dignity, 
goodness, and holiness, by a being bound absolutely to 
obedience and loyalty in gratitude for everything which 
he possesses, is a crime suitably atoned for only by 
such a penalty. 

8 . A word here, in reply to certain scholastic diffi¬ 
culties not, however, commanding much ssonpathy at 
the present day. {a) “ The soul,” it is said, “ is the form 
of the body; but a form cannot be separated from the 
subject which it actuates.” The solution lies in the fact 
that the human soul is not a form educed from the body 
and intrinsically dependent on the latter in all its opera¬ 
tions, like the vital force in brutes and plants. It is a 
spiritual form created by God, infused into the body, 
and only extrinsically dependent on the latter. (J) “ The 
soul is created to inform the body; hence the reason for 
its existence disappears with the destruction of the 
body.” The answer is, that, indeed, an immediate but 
secondary end of the soul’s existence is to animate the 
body; the primary end, however, is to give glory to 
God by its intelligence and will, (c) “ The soul being 
the form of the body, its union with the latter is natural, 
its separation would therefore be unnatural, and so 
could not endure. We reply that the separation would 
not be unnatural in the sense of being impossible, but we 
readily admit this state to be non-natural in the sense 
of not being in complete harmony with the nature of 
the soul; hence the propriety of the resurrection of the 
body. 

Readings. —St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. 75, a. 6; Kleutgen, §§ 84^—855,' 
Dr. Martineau, A Study of Religion, Bk. IV.; Dr Mivaxi, On Truth, 
pp.' 286, 287. 487—491; Schanz, A Christian Apology (Eng. Trans.), 
vol.i. cc.iii and xii.; G. Fell, S.J.,Dw Uusterbliehkeit der mensehlichen 
Stele (Freiburg, 1892); J. Knabenbauer, S.J., Das Zeuguise des 
Menschengeschlechtes fur die Uusterbliehkeit der Seele (1888); The Unseen 
Universe, c. vii. contains some curious speculations on the subject 
of future existence from the stand-point of Pbysin 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

individuality and unity of the soul, 

VITALISM, ANIMISM, ORGANICISM. 

Individuality of the Human Soul. —An obscure 
passage in Aristotle describing the nature of the 
Intellectm Agens afforded the occasion for a curious 
philosophical heresy widely accepted amongst the 
Arabian philosophers, who flourished from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century.^ Aristotle speaks 
of this faculty as being “ separate ” from the body. 
The explanation of the paragraph offered by St. 
Thomas is, that the Intdlcclm separatus is held by 
Aristotle to pertain only to the spiritual soul, and 
so, unlike the sensuous powers, is understood to be 
intrinsically independent of the organism. Averroes 
interpreted the epithet “ separate ” literally, and 
assumed the existence of one common or universal 
Active Intellect superior to all men, which in some 
mysterious way operates in the mind of each, and 
illuminates or excites it to intelligence. Strange 
and fantastic as this doctrine appears, it has a close 
affinity to recent forms of Pantheism.* 

* For a historiSal account of the dispute, cf. Stdckl’s History of 
Philosophy (Trans.), pp. lai, 122. 

_ * Spinosa tanght that our minds are only moies of one infinite 
mind, which is itsdf but one. of an infinite number of ettributes that 
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Both ancient and modern views are alike false. 
Each human being has complete individual exist¬ 
ence; his entire soul is an individual substance 
separate and distinct from all other minds. The 
proof lies in the irresistible testimony of conscious¬ 
ness to the individuality of the Ego. I have what 
is to me the highest conceivable evidence of my 
own intellectual individuality; and my neighbours 
assure me they axe in a similar condition. The 
thoughts of each man are most intimately his own, 
even when he is said to have borrowed or stolen 
them from another. 

Unity of the Soul in Man. —Plato allotted to 
the human body three really distinct souls,—the voO?, 
in the head, the 6 vfi 6 ^, within the breast, and the 
hridvfila, in the abdomen. Some modern authors 
teach that there is in man distinct from the rational 
sentient soul a vital principle, the source of vegeta¬ 
tive life. This is the theory of Vitalism. Others 
make the rational soul numerically different from the 
common subject of sentient and vegetative activities. 


go to constitute the one, infinite, all-embracing Substattct. Hegel 
held that all human consciousnesses arc but transient moments at 
stages of the Absolute Spirit. According to Cousin, we know all 
things in the Universal Reason. Even the Vision en Dieu of Pere 
Malebranche, and the Hyperphysical Idealism of Bishop Berkeley, 
bear some relationship to the Arabian conception In this last view, 
what seem to be our intellectual operations are realty the result of 
the working of the one common eternal Active Intellect. In the 
theory of the French Abb 4 , our mental acts are really our own, 
though their immediate objects ate ideas in the f ne, all-embracing 
Divine Mind, Berkeley stands opposed to both in denying the 
extra-mental existence ot material objects; he also looks on God as 
the cause, and apparently the external cause of all our cognitive 
states, sensations, as well as Intellectual ideas. 
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In opposition to these various h5rpotheses the Peri¬ 
patetic doctrine, sometimes called Animism, holds 
that in man there is but one actuating principle, the 
rational soul, which is, however, capable of exerting 
the inferior modes of energy exhibited in sensuous 
and vegetative life. In this view the plant possesses 
merely a “ vegetative soul,” the brute a “ sentient 
soul,” containing virtually, however, the faculties of 
the vegetative principle. It is hardly necessary to 
remind the reader here that the proof of a spiritual 
principle in man is independent of all theories 
regarding the nature of vegetative “souls.” 

That the rational soul in man is at the same time 
the subject of his sensuous life is proved by various 
considerations, (i) We have the testimony of 
consciousness to the most perfect identity be¬ 
tween the mind which thinks and the mind which 
feels. Introspection assures us that it is the 
same being who understands or reasons, and 
who is subject of sensations. (2) I can com¬ 
pare intellectual operations with sensitive states, 
and affirm the former to be more painful, more 
pleasant, more exhilarating, more depressing, more 
enduring, or more transitory than the latter. But 
this can only be effected by the two compared states 
being apprehended by one and the same indivisible 
agent. However, inasmuch as these phenomena 
are mental states, whose reality consists in their 
being perceived—whose esse is percipi —they can only 
be so apprehended by being modifications of one 
and the same principle. (3) The intimate inter¬ 
dependence of thought and sensation is inexplicable 
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if they are activities of diverse subjects. In par¬ 
ticular, no reason can be assigned why it is of 
objects apprehended through sense that the first 
intellectual concepts are elaborated by the under¬ 
standing. 

We have next to demonstrate that the principle oj 
vegetative life in man is identical with this rational 
sentient soul. This doctrine involves two theses: 

(a) That there is in man an active principle, 
which is the root of the vegetative functions; 

(b) That this active principle is not really different 
from the rational soul. We will begin with the 
former: 

(a) The vegetative principle in man, and in fact in 
all living organisms, is a special force or energy superior 
to the chemical and mechanical properties of matter. 
This proposition is established by a careful examina¬ 
tion of the characteristic differences which separate 
the animate from the inanimate world. The follow¬ 
ing are amongst the chief: 

(i) Structure. —All living bodies differ from brute 
matter by being organized—that is, they are com¬ 
posed of diverse parts adapted to diverse functions. 
Of course as we descend the animal scale inferior 
grades of life exhibit less differentiation of organ 
and function. Still, the very simplest organisms 
fundamentally differ from molecules of inorganic 
matter. Even the single cell must be so formed 
as to be capable of executing a variety of functions. 
Inorganic bodies, on the other hand, possess no 
determinate internal structure. Even crystals are 
mere aggregates of matter enclosed within regular 
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superficies. They are only an assemblage of juxta¬ 
posed parts all precisely similar in shape. Amorphous 
matter is, as the word implies, a shapeless mass, 
neither externally nor internally governed by any 
definite principles of construction. 

(2) Chemical constitution. — Living beings are 
characterized («) by an enormous complexity in 
their constitution,® and (b) by the instability of the 
materials composing them. Inanimate matter, on 
the contrary, presents itself in the form of com¬ 
paratively simple and stable compounds. 

(3) Origin and Reproduction .—“ Omne vivum a 
vivo:" The whole weight of scientific authority in 
recent times adheres to Harvey’s dictum that life 
proceeds only from life. Formerly, owing to the 
imperfect means of experiment, it was generally 
supposed that spontaneous or equivocal generation 
was a matter of every-day occurrence. Improve¬ 
ments, however, in the microscope, and advance in 
the science of Chemistry have completely discredited 


• Professor Reinke and Dr. Rodewald published in 1881 the 
results of a careful analysis, which eatended over several years, of 
the protoplasm of a simple organism, Mthalium Septicum (flowers of 
tan). It was found to contain 75 per cent, of water (H3O), and 
in addition, Terpene (C,o Hij), Propionic acid (C3 Hs O,), Butyric 
acid fC4H8 0 j), Capronic acid (CsHnOj); Oleic acid (C.Hj^Oj). 
Stearic acid (Cib H36 O,), Palmitic acid (Ctf Hj, O,), Glycerine 
(CjHgO,), Cholesterin (CbbH^bO), Lecithin (C^Hb^NPO); also 
Peptone, Asparagine, Sarkine, Xanthine, Guanine, Glycogen, 
Formic acid. Calcium acetate, common salt. Phosphate of calcium, 
a species of Resin, combinations of Lime with several fat acids, 
and other combinations of Calcium, and Magnesium. Besides 
these, hy a furtiier process, Vitellin, Myosin, Pep.sin, Pla.stin, and 
Nuclein (Cf. Der bclebte und der unbelebte Stojf nach den neuesUn 
Forchiings-Ergebnissen, by L. Dressel, S.J., pp. 63—68. Freiburg.) 
The reader will find in this work an admirable treatise on the 
problem of life. 
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such a view. We now find even materialistic 
scientists, like Professors Tyndall and Huxley, 
admitting that living beings are produced only by 
living beings.* The property of life comes only 
from a living agent, and such agents continue their 
race by the reproduction of other beings specifically 
like unto themselves. In lifeless matter nothing of 
this sort takes place, but new bodies may be formed 
by the accidental or artificial combination of almost 
any kind of stuff. 

(4) Growth, Conservation, and Decay .—The living 
being from his conception to his death passes 
through a fixed cycle of changes, comprising his life 
history. Starting from a microscopic germ, the 
animate organism builds itself up after a certain 
type. Its growth is effected by a process of intus¬ 
susception—that is, by the introduction of nutritive 
substance between the existing layers of its body. 
Metabolism, or a state of waste and repair, is ever 
going on, and according as one or the other is the 
more active, we have increase or degeneration. At 

* “ I affirm that no shred of trustworthy experimental testimony 
exists to prove that life in our day has ever appeared independently 
of antec^ent life.” (Professor Tyndall, Nineteenth Century, 1878, 
p. 507.) Dr. Huxley declares that the doctrine of biogenesis, or 
life only from life, is " victorious along the whole line at the present 
day." (Critiques and Addresses, p. 239.) Elsewhere he asserts that 
" the present state of knowledge furnishes us with no link between 
the living and the non-living.” (Art. Biology,” Encycl. Brit. 9th 
Edit.) ftofessor Virchow describes the doctrine of abiogenesis as 
" utterly discredited." (TA« Freedom of Science in the Modern State.) 
Balfour Stewart and Tait state that " all really scientific experience 
tells us that life can be produced from a living being only." (J'ke 
Unseen Universe, p. 229.) Tyndall, in his Floating Matter in the Air, 
p. 84, points out very clearly the fallacy involved in every argument 
for abiogenesis hitherto advance 1 : Professor Huxley gives a brief 
history of the question in his Critiques and .Addresses. Cf. also Janet, 
The Materialism of the Present Daf, c. vi. 
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maturity the two antagonistic forces for awhile keep 
the animal in a condition of equilibrium; this state is 
then succeeded by decay and death. This cycle has 
absolutely no counterpart in lifeless matter. The 
conservation of the latter is effected by a state of 
changeless repose. If increased, it is by the ex¬ 
ternal addition of particles of matter. It has no 
term to its existence. It possesses no sort of real 
unity,—no part having more than an accidental 
influence on any other. It is a mere aggregate of 
molecules, the well-being or ill-being of any of which 
affects not the rest. 

These various features mark off by an impas¬ 
sable barrier the living organism from dead matter: 
and the set of phenomena mentioned in the two 
last arguments form against Organicism a cogent 
proof of the existence in living beings of a special 
dominating principle or energy superior to the pro¬ 
perties and forces of inanimate substances. There 
is more in living beings than can be accounted 
for by organization alone. The several processes 
of evolution, conservation, and reproduction con¬ 
stitute a group of operations completely transcend¬ 
ing the chemical and mechanical powers of matter. 
The innate tendency to build itself up according to 
a specific type, to restore injuied or diseased parts, 
to conserve itself against the agencies perpetually 
working for its dissolution, and to reproduce its 
kind, manifest an internal principle which dominates 
and governs the entire existence of the being. On 
the strength of the axiom that every effect must 
have an adequate cause, we claim a special ground 
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for vital phenomena in those material substances 
which possess life. It is true, of course, that life 
is subject to the conditions imposed on its existence 
by the chemical and mechanical properties of 
matter, but this is quite a different thing from 
saying that life is only the result of these properties. 
Mere aggregation or combination of chemical ele¬ 
ments could never be the sufficient reason for the 
evolution of a plant or animal according to its 
specific type. Reproduction and uniformity within 
the same species, and the persistent differences 
which keep separate species apart, could never 
proceed from such a cause. We are justified, then, 
in assuming a new internal energy, a directing force 
which determines and governs the stream of acti¬ 
vities described as the phenomena of life. This 
force is what is meant by the so-called “ vegetative 
soul ” or “ vital principle: ” and all the arguments 
proving its presence in the lower animals a fortiori 
demonstrate its existence in man. 

We can now establish our second proposition: 
(b) In man this vital principle is identical with the 
rational sentient soul. The intimate union and 
mutual interdependence subsisting between the 
sensuous and vegetative activities cannot be ac¬ 
counted for on the supposition that two distinct 
agents or principles are at work. Organic changes 
and sensations arise simultaneously, and the ex¬ 
tinction of vegetative life puts an end to con¬ 
sciousness. The vital principle is the*'force which 
governs the evolution and development of the organs 
of sensibility from the primordial germ cell; and 
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pleasurable or painful excitations of these organs 
react on the vigour of the vegetative activities. 
Fear, hope, joy, anger, may instantaneously and 
powerfully affect the action of the heart, stomach, 
liver, lungs, or the state of the nervous system 
generally; whilst conversely the atmosphere, nar¬ 
cotics, the action of the stomach, of the liver, 
circulation, and indeed nearly all physiological 
functions may modify the colour of our mental 
life. 

In a word, the arguments put forward to 
reduce the rational sentient soul to the condition 
of an aspect or function of the organism contain 
this much truth, that the ultimate root of physical 
life is identical with the subject of intelligence, and 
that the two classes of activities consequently con¬ 
dition each other. Finally, if the rational soul in 
man were a new entity superadded to the living 
being already animated by a sentient or vegetative 
soul, man would not be a single individual. He 
would be no longer essentially one, but two beings. 

The facts concerning the origin of life, to which 
reference has been made in the present chapter, furnish 
another decisive argument against atheistic materialism. 
There is an impassable chasm between living and in¬ 
animate substances; there is another similar division 
between sensation and all purely physical phenomena; 
and lastly, there is a still greater gulf between the 
spiritual activities of self-consciousness and free-volition 
on the one side, and all merely sensuous states on the 
other. The attitude of Professors Huxley and Tyndall 
on the problem of life, is interesting as an instance of the 
consistency and impartiality of some minds when they 
approach certain questions. These writers fully admit 
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—they cannot help admitting—that there is not a shred 
of evidence to show tliat life can ever arise except from 
a living being. Yet they assume that it arose from dead 
matter in the distant past. All science, these writers 
are very fond of telling us, rests on experience. But 
all experience proves that life never comes into being 
unless from antecedent life; therefore, conclude these 
rigorous logicians, life once sprang into existence from 
non-living matter. The alternative, of course, would 
be the admission of a Living God. 

The most common scholastic definition of life was, 
Mtivitas qua ens seipsim movet —the activity by which a 
being moves itsef. The word move, however, was 
understood in a wide sense as equivalent to all forms 
of change or alteration, including the energies of 
sentiency and intellectual cognition as well as local 
motion. The feature insisted on as essential is the 
immanent character of the operations. That is, pro¬ 
ceeding from an internal principle, the action does not 
pass into a foreign subject, but perfects the agent. All 
effects of non-living agents are, on the contrary, transitive. 
Notwithstanding the multitude of attempts made by 
successive philosophers and biologists, the definition of 
the schoolmen has not been as yet much improved 
upon.** 

Against our teaching, defenders of Vitalism, who 
suppose in man a vegetative principle distinct from the 
rational soul, commonly object that the intellect is un¬ 
conscious of the processes of growth, assimilation, &c. 


• Bichat’s definition is well known: " Life ia the sum of the 
functions which resist death.” This is not a very great advance if 
death can only be described as the ce-ssation of life. " Life is the 
sum of the phenomena peculiar to organized beings.” (B6clard.) 
” Life is a centre of intussusceptive assimilative force capable of 
reproduction by spontaneous fission.” (Owen.) ” Life is the two¬ 
fold internal movement of composition and decomposition at once 
general and continuous.” (De Blainville, Comte, and Robin.) These 
definitions, starting from the physiological point of view, aim merely 
at summing up the phenonema of vegetative Sfe, and exclude 
intellectual activity. Mr. Spencer, with his wonted lucidity, defines 
life as ” the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations.” 
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And this, it is implied, could not occur if the latter 
activities pertained to the same subject as the former. 
The reply of those who reject a plurality of souls in 
man is that no proof can be assigned showing why 
the soul ought to be conscious of all the operations or 
influences which it exerts. Moreover, we know from 
experience that many actions at first laboriously 
acquired ultimately grow to be performed with little or 
no consciousness of them. 

The solution to a difficulty often raised in various 
forms against the doctrine of the last chapter, as well 
as against that of the present or of the next, may also 
be indicated here. It is argued that a corruptible principle 
must be really distinct from an incorruptible one, but 
sentient and vegetative souls are admittedly corruptible, 
therefore the rational spirit in man cannot be identical 
with the root of inferior life ; or if it is, then it must be 
mortal. To this we ren answer; it is quite true that 
a soul or vital principle capable of merely sentient or 
vegetative activity perishes on the destruction of the 
subject which it informs, and is accordingly corruptible, 
but this is not the case with the root of the inferior 
species of life in man. Sentiency and vegetation are 
not in him activities of a merely sentient subject. They 
are, on the contrary, phenomena of a rational soul 
endowed with certain supra-sensuous functions, but also 
capable of exerting lower forms of energy. There can 
be no reason why a superior principle cannot virtually 
and superabundantly contain such inferior faculties. 
God, it is proved in Natural Theology, possesses in 
an eminent degree, or rather after a manner transcending 
all degrees, the power of immediately executing opera¬ 
tions sometimes performed by His creatures. Scholastic 
philosophers, accordingly, have always taught that the 
virtue of exerting organic functions is inherent in the 
human soul, but that these activities are nece.ssarily 
suspended whilst the soul is separate from the body. 
In the case oilman, therefore, the root of sentiency and 
vegetative life is not a corruptible principle. 

It is sometimes urged, that the existence of a 
struggle between die rational and sensitive powers 
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shows that both proceed from diverse roots. The true 
inference, however, is the very opposite. The so-called 
" struggle ” is, of course, not a combat between 
independent beings within a supposed arena of the 
mind. It is one indivisible mind which thinks, feels, 
desires, and governs the vegetative processes of the 
living being. But precisely because the subject of these 
several activities is the same they mutually impede 
each other. Violent excitement of any one kind 
naturally diminishes the energy available for another. 

Readittus. —St. I'liomas, Saw. i q. 76. a. 3.4; Dressel, op. cit 
Pt. II. c. $; Gutberlet, op. cit. pp. 239—371. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE UNION OF SOUL AND BODY. 

Various theories have been advanced regarding the 
nature of the union between soul and body. The 
materialist hypothesis we have examined in chapter 
xxii. Of spiritualist theories the most celebrated 
are: (i) that of Plato, (2) Occasionalism, (3) Pre- 
established harmony, (4) the doctrine of Matter and 
Form. The first three are all forms of exaggerated 
Dualism; the last alone recognizes the essential 
unity of man. 

Ultra-d'ualistic Theories. — (i) According to 
Plato, who historically conres iirst, the rational soul 
is a pure spirit incarcerated in a body for some 
crime committed during a former life. Its relation 
to the organism is analogous to that of the rider 
to his horse, or of the pilot to his ship. Since it 
is not naturally ordained to inform the body, the 
soul receives nothing but hindrance from its partner. 
This fanciful hypothesis, it is needless to say, does 
not receive much favour at the present day. There 
is no real evidence for such a pre-natal existence; 
and the doctrine would make man not one, but two 
beings. ^ 
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(2) Geulincx and P^re Malebranche explain the 
union of soul and body by the theory of Occasionalism 
or Divine A ssistance. Soul and body are conceived 
in this system as two opposed and distinct beings 
between whom no real interaction can take place. 
It is God alone who effects changes in either. On 
the occasion of a modification of the soul He pro¬ 
duces an appropriate movement in the body; and 
vice versa. All our sensations, thoughts, and voli¬ 
tions are immediate results not of the impressions of 
material objects upon us, but of God Himself; and 
similarly our actions are due not to our own, but to 
the Divine Will. The doctrine of Occasionalism, 
however, is not confined by Malebranche to the 
interaction of soul and body. No created things 
have, in his view, any real efficiency. God is the 
only operative cause. 

The establishment of the genuine activity of 
secondary causes in general, we leave to the volume 
on Metaphysics; ^ here it is enough to point out the 
error of Occasionalism within the sphere of Psycho¬ 
logy. This theory renders purposeless the wonder¬ 
fully ingenious machinery of the various sense- 
organs. It is in direct conflict with the testimony 
of consciousness to personal causality in the exercise 
of volition and self-control. It is refuted by an 
irresistible conviction, based on the experience of 
our whole life, that our sensations are really excited 
by the impressions of external objects, and that our 
volitions do really cause our physicS .1 movements. 
Finally, Occasionalism involves the gratuitous 

» Cf. pp. 308—313. 
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assumption of a continuous miracle, removes 
responsibility from man, and makes God the author 
of sin. 

(3) The theory of Pre-established Harmony, in¬ 
vented by Leibnitz, substitutes for the never-ceasing 
miracles of Occasionalism a single miraculous act 
at the beginning. Soul and body do not ready 
influence one another, but both proceed like two 
clocks started together in a divinely pre-arranged 
correspondence. The objections to this tlieory are 
substantially the same as to the last. In both, the 
union between mind and body is accidental, not 
essential; and we have in man really two beings 
instead of one.* 


Scholastic Doctrine. —The true doctrine is 
the Peripatetic theory. This explanation was for¬ 
mulated by Aristotle, and later on a opted by 
St. Thomas and all the leading Scholastic philo¬ 
sophers. The soul is described by tliese writers 
as the substantial form of the body. The living 
being is conceived as the resultant of two 
factors,—the one active and determining, the other 


’ Ct pp, 262— 265, above. Another theory, that of " Physic.al 
Influx" constitutes the union of soul and body in their tmitual 
interaction. This account, however, is either merely a statement 
of the foct that they do influence each other, or an explanation 
which would dissolve the substantial union into an accidental 
relation between two juxtaposed beings. Cudworth invoked the 
assistance of a Plastic Medium —an entity intermidiate between 
matter and spirit—^o solve the problem. The objections to this 
view are overwhelming. There is not a particle of evidence of 
the existence of such a medium; it is an inconceivable and 
self-contradictory Potion; and finally, it would merely double thfl 
difficulties. • 
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passive and determinable. The first is called the 
Form, the second the Matter of the being. The 
general problem of the nature and relations of 
Matter and Form, which runs through the entire 
Scholastic system of Philosophy, belongs especially 
to the science of Cosmology. Here we will merely 
utter a brief word on the question, and we refer the 
English reader desirous of obtaining a thorough 
grasp of the subject to Father Harper’s Metaphysics 
of the School, especially Book V. chapters ii. iii. 

Aristotle resolves all kinds of causes into four 
great classes: the final cause, the efficient cause, the 
formal cause, and the material cause. The last two are 
intrinsic, the first two extrinsic to the effect. The 
final cause is the end in view—the good for the sake 
of which a thing is done. An efficient cause is a 
being by the real activity of which another being 
is brought into existence. The material cause is the 
reality out of which the complete bodily substance 
is made. The formal cause is- that reality in the 
complete bodily substance which gives to it its 
proper being or essential nature. These four species 
of causes are easily distinguished in the production 
of a statue. The material principle is the iron, 
bronze, or stone—the stuff out of which the 
particular statue is wrought. The formal principle 
is the determining figure or shape, by which the 
statue is made to represent Napoleon or Nelson.® 

* It should be borne in mind that materia prfma never exists as 
such; there is no matter which is in the Scholastic sense actually 
devoid of all form. The bronze, for instance, which stands in the 
relation of matter to the Nelsonic form, is conceived aa distinguished 
from iron <r carbon by its own specific form. 
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The efficient cause is the sculptor, his hammer, 
chisel, &c. The final cause is the satisfaction, 
fame, or money which the artist has in view in the 
production of the work. 

Now, all things are created by God for His own 
greater glory. We have here the first efficient 
cause, and the ultimate final cause of every creature. 
Furthermore, in the Scholastic system all material 
beings are viewed as the product of two concreated 
constituent factors—the one passive and recipient, 
the other active and determining. The first is 
styled the matter, the second the form, and both 
are called substantial principles inasmuch as by their 
coalescence they constitute one complete substantial 
being.* The form is the factor which determines 
the essential nature of each being* Thence proceed 
all its specific activities. As in Aristotle’s view the 
prima materia, the ultimate substratum, is alike in 
all substances, their specific differences are due to 
dissimilarities of kind in the actuating co-efficient. 
The distinctive properties of iron, carbon, and 
gold have thus their root in the different formal 
elements entering into the constitution of each. In 
living beings the vital principle is the substantial 
form. It is this determining factor which defines 
the essential nature of the plant or animal; and 
from it proceed the activities by which the being 
is separated from other species of things, whether 

* The substantial form differs from the accidental form in the 
fact that the one is an essential constituent, the other a mere 
accidental mode or determination which conceivably misht be 
removed without affecting the nature of the substance, e.g., heat, 

coloiur, te. 
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animate or inanimate. A substantial form is accord¬ 
ingly defined as a determining principle which by its 
union with the subject that it actuates constitutes a com¬ 
plete substance of a determinate species. It should, 
however, be clearly understood that the proposi¬ 
tion, '*The soul is the form of the body,” stands 
on a quite different footing from the general 
doctrine of “Matter and Form" as applied to 
inanimate substances.® 

Now, we have already proved that there must 
be in each living being, and therefore a fortiori in 
man, a vegetative soul, or vital principle, to which 
is due the natural unity of activity comprising the 
phenomena of his life. And we have also shown 
that this principle must be different from, and 
superior to, the properties or forces of inanimate 
matter. But such a principle must be the substan¬ 
tial form of the living human being. For, since actio 
sequitur esse —since every action of an agent flows 
from the being of that agent—the principle which 
is the root of the natural activity of a substance 
must be the determinant of its being and nature. 
Consequently, as the vegetative soul is the source of 
all vital activities, it must be the determining or 
actuating principle of the living being; but this is 
equivalent to saying that it is the substantial form 
of the living being. 

Or we may approach the question otherwise 
thus; The vital principle is really different in nature 

* Thus th« author of the ablest counter thelbry as regards the 
constitution of material substances—that of D]mamism — was 
Father Boscovich, who nevertheless fully acquiesced in the 
doctrine that the human soul ia the form of the body. 
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from its material co-efficient. Furthermore, this 
principle is not a mere accidental determination 
capable of removal whilst the substance remains 
complete. On its extinction the nature of the 
creature is destroyed, and the living being is 
changed into a lifeless aggregate of matter—a 
substance or substances of completely different 
species. The vegetative soul is tlius a substantial 
principle upon which the very being of the substance 
depends. In other words, by its union with its 
material co-efficient the vegetative soul constitutes 
the active living being. That is, the vegetative soul, 
or vital principle, is the substantial form of the living 
body. 

It is on the permanence of the substantial form 
that the identity of the individual depends. The 
material constituents of the living body are nearly 
all changed, as we have before stated, in the course 
of a few years, yet we affirm that the man of sixty 
is identical with the boy of six: the soul has per¬ 
sisted unchanged. It is this same simple informing 
principle which reduces the different parts and 
organs of the body to the unity of a single being. 
Neither a bale of cotton nor a- bucket of water 
forms one being; each is but a mere aggregate of 
parts. Even a watch or a steam-ship—although 
the parts are unified by its end or purpose—wants 
the unity of being which is exhibited in man, in the 
brute, and in the plant. Though working towards a 
common enJ, all the parts of the machine retain 
their chemical and physical properties in complete 
vigour and mutual independence. In the living 
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being, on the other hand, there is no such isolation. 
The various parts are cornpenetrated by the inform¬ 
ing principle, their individuality is merged, their 
several tendencies unified, and their natural pro¬ 
perties transformed and subordinated by this domi¬ 
nating force.® 

If the vegetative soul in living beings is the form 
of the body, it follows at once that in man, since 
the vegetative and rational soul are identical, the 
latter must be the substantial form of the human 
body. The rational soul must also be the only sub¬ 
stantial form in man. For man is one, complete, 
individual being, specifically distinct from all other 
beings. Were the human body, however, actuated 
by more than one substantial form, man would 
be, not one, but an aggregate of individuals, since 
each substantial form would constitute with its 
subject a complete substantial being of determinate 
species. 

Moreover, the union of soul and body results in 
a single nature. The nature of a being is simply its 
essence viewed as the source of its actions. But in 

* Both Matter and Form are sometimes called substatiets by the 
Schoolmen, inasmuch as their coalescence results in a substantial 
being. Except the human soul, however, no forma or materia prima 
can exist per se apart. The epithet incomplete is occasionally used of 
inferior forms to express this circumstance; this adjective more 
properly, however, connotes the fact that the union of these factors 
gives nae to one complete composite sui»tance. Even the human 
soul, though capable of subsisting in itself apart from the body, 
is styled an incomplete substance, since it possesses a natural aptitude 
to form with the body a single complete substance. An integral part 
of one complete being, e.g. a man's hand, is also^spoken of as an 
incomplete substance. The terms constituent principle, or substantial 
principle, seem less likely to mislead modern minds than the word 
substance if employed to designate the aesantial co^ofiSciants oi 
composite substancM. 
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the living animal the various processes of growth, 
sleep, motion, and sensation, are not oj)c;rations of 
the soul or body alone, but of the being as a whole. 
They are activities of one nature. An individual 
nature conceived as a complete being subsisting in 
itself, and not communicated to or coalescing with 
another, is called by the Schoolmen a supposiium 
or hypostasis. The suppositum is, therefore, the entire 
and ultimate source of all operations. Hence llic 
axiom ; Actumes sunt suppositorum. When the sup- 
positum is endowed with intelligence it is termed 
a person. A Person may accordingly be defined in 
scholastic language as a supposiium of a rational 
nature, or an individual and incommunicable substance 
of a rational nature.’’ The human person is thus neither 
the body nor the soul, but the rational being arising 
out of the substantial union of both principles. 

The reasoning in the present chapter may have 
been grasped with some difficulty by the readei 
unacquainted with the Scholastic system. But the 
subject of Matter and Form, and many of the 
other notions involved, are properly investigated in 
Ontology or Cosmology, and we have to be very 

' Cf. also above, p. 343. For a complete treatment of the notions 
persona, supposiium, See., see Rickaby, Metaphysics, Bk. II. c. 2. The 
terms substance, essence, nature, severally denote the same object, but 
connote more especially different features. Substance points to the 
general fact of existence per se; essence points to the reality of which the 
being is constituted; nature signifies the essence as principle of activity 
Suppositum implies that the substance, essence, or nature subsists in 
itself in possession of such complete individuality as to be incommu¬ 
nicable or incapable of being assumed into another being. Tlie 
invention of tlys term is due to the dogma of the Incarnation. In 
Christ, the Church teaches, there is one Person, one ran nal " suppn- 
littm," bat two natures. The Human Nature of our IjocA does not 
of itself constitute a Person, or subsiat in it, bat by the subsistence 
jf the Divine Nature. 
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brief in dealing with them here. Fortunately, 
however, the problem of the exact nature of the 
relations between Soul and Body is of very secondary 
importance from a philosophical point of view, as 
compared with the vital questions: Is there an 
Immaterial Soul at all? and, Is there reason for 
supposing such a Soul will have a future life ? 

The terms Matter and Form, with their derivatives, 
have had as varied and extensive an application as any 
words in the language. The importance of what is 
signified by each has been so changed that the original 
usage is almost completely inverted. The followers of 
Aristotle used these words as equivalent to potentia and 
actus. Potentia signified possibility—the potential, the 
unrealized, the incomplete or indeterminate. Forma and 
Actus, on the contrary, connoted full actuality —the last 
complement of reality, the find determination or complete reali¬ 
sation of betng. Now-a-days we speak of merely fonnal 
observance, unreal forms, and trivial formalities,^ whilst 
material is equivalent to important. Tne transition has 
been going on for a long time; but in strictly philo¬ 
sophical literature, Kant has done most to bring about 
the change. Whereas with Aristotle, Matter and Form 
are Ontological or extra-mental principles of real 
things, with Kant they are constituents of Subjective 
knowledge. The German philosopher, as we have 
already pointed out, uses the term “ form ” to denote a 
purely mental mould or character, which the mind 
imposes on the “matter” of knowledge. The latter, 
though of course a mental activity, is supposed to be 
excited or contributed from without. Formal is thus 
equivalent to unreal, or objectively non-existent. Material 
truth is real truth, or agreement with extra-mental 
reality as far as that is possible: formal truth is mere 
subjective consistency. Kant, however, i^tains some¬ 
thing of the ancient application of the term in as far 
as he conceives the “ material ” element in cogni¬ 
tion to be in itself of a chaotic indeterminate nature, 
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requiring to be perfected and wrought into rational 
intelligibility by the imposition of the subjective deter¬ 
mining factor.® 

Our present chapter ought to have rendered intel¬ 
ligible and justified Aristotle’s celebrated definition: 
“ The soul is the first entelechy of a natural organized 
body potentially having life,” or “ the first entelechy of 
a natural body capable of life.”* By entelechy is meant 
in the Peripatetic philosophy an actualizing or deter¬ 
mining principle, as opposed to a recipient or deter¬ 
minable subject— form as contrasted with matter. The 
epithet, first, implies that the soul is the primary form 
by which the nature or specific substance of the creature 
receives its determination in the order of being. It is 
contrasted with secondary or accidental forms, e.g. heat, 
colour, motion, which may supervene w’hen the primum 
esse, the first complete substantial being of the object, 
is constituted. A natural or physical body, signifies that 
the subject of the soul is not a mere artificial aggregate. 
The adjective, organized, expresses the fact that the 
body is composed of heterogeneous or dissimilar parts 
adapted for separate functions. The last words of the 
definition mean that the soul is united not with an 
actually living being, but with an organism capable of 
exercising vital activities when informed by the soul. 

The chief difficulty urged against the thesis of the 
present chapter is based on the spirituality of the 
human soul. It is said that since intellect is a supra- 
organic faculty, intrinsically independent of matter, it 
cannot be the faculty of a principle which is the form 
of a body. In reply we admit that intellect could not 
be the faculty of a form completely dependent on its 
material substrate; and it must be remembered that 
although Aristotle’s definition of soul in general applies 
also to the Human Mind, nevertheless, the latter, unlike 

• Ih addition to Kant's influence, popular experience of the 
unimportant cjfaracter of accidental forms, e.g. the shape as con¬ 
trasted with the contents of a pudding, has also contributed to the 
change in the meaning of the word. 

" h ’h'Xh irreKexem h rtfirn iriifuxTOS ^uitikov ("hr fxCrrrat 

iurdfui, or h wpini irrtKlxfm tr^umos <^vinKov ipyanMov. 
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other informing principles, is not intrinsically or com¬ 
pletely dependent on the subject which it animates. 
But there is no impossibility in a substantial principle, 
which, although it informs a living body, yet being 
endowed with a spiritual faculty, transcends and exceeds 
the sphere of a merely organic form. There is no con¬ 
tradiction, as we have before shown, in a spiritual prin¬ 
ciple possessing capabilities of an inferior as well as 
of a superior order. Moreover, we have proved that 
the human soul is de facto the source of both classes 
of faculties, consequently the asserted objection is un¬ 
tenable. 

Readings.—St Thomas, Sum. i. q. 76; Father Harper, Meta 
fkysics of the School, Bk. V. ae. ii. iii. ; Kleutgen, op. cit. 1 $ 808—842 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

LOCUS OF THE SOUL. PHRENOLOGY : LOCALIZATION 
OF CEREBRAL FUNCTIONS. 

There has been much discussion among philo¬ 
sophers, Ancient and Modern, regarding the precise 
part of the body to be assigned as the “ seat ” of 
the soul. Some have located it in the heart, others 
in the head, others in the blood, others in various 
portions of the brain. The natural inference from 
such a diversity of opinions is that no special area 
of the organism is the exclusive dwelling-place of 
the vital principle. The hopelessly conflicting state 
of opinion on the question would seem to be due to 
the erroneous but widely prevalent view, that the 
simplicity of essence or substance possessed by 
the soul is a spatial simplicity akin to that of a 
mathematical point. As a consequence, fruitless 
efforts have continually been made to discover 
some general nerve-centre, some focus from which 
lines of communication radiate to all districts of 
the body. The indivisibility, however, of the soul, 
just as that of intelligence and volition, does not 
consist in the minuteness of a point. The soul is 
an immaterial energy which, though not constituted 
of separate principles or parts alongside of parts, 
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is yet capable of exercising its virtue throughout 
an extended subject. Such a reality does not, like 
a material entity, occupy different parts of space 
by different parts of its own mass. In scholastic 
phraseology it was described as present through¬ 
out the body, which it enlivens, not circumscriptive, 
but definitive; not per contactum quantitatis, but per 
contactum virtuiis. Its presence is not that of an 
extended object the different parts of which fill and 
are circumscribed by corresponding areas of space, 
but of an immaterial energy exerting its proper 
activities ubiquitously throughout the living body. 
As it does not possess extension, it is not susceptible 
of contact after a quantitative manner, yet it puts 
forth its peculiar virtue, and acts with the same 
efficiency as if it possessed a surface capable of 
juxtaposition with that of a material body. 

Against the doctrine that the soul is confined to 
any particidar spot within the organism, the argument 
may be formulated thus; The site or locus assigned 
must be conceived either as extended or unextended. 
If the latter, then: (i) all hope of any physiological 
justification of the selected spot must be abandoned, 
since the smallest cell, and a fortiori every general 
nervous ganglion, must occupy an extended space; 
and (2) no particular unextended point has better 
claims than any other; therefore on this hypothesis 
the soul might with equal reason be located in 
almost any part of the body. If the site allotted 
be extended, then the chief merit claiiKed for this 
view is abandoned. If the simple soul is allowed 
to be capable of inhabiting a really extended 
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locality, the exact area of the district is of little 
philosophical importance: the soul’s indivisibility 
is equally unaffected whether the space be a cubic 
inch or a cubic foot. 

The soul is present, though in a non-quantHaiive 
manner, throughout the whole body: moreover, it is 
so present everywhere in the entirety of its essence, 
although it may not be capable of ubiquitously therein 
exercising all its faculties. The refutation of the 
error just exposed implicitly establishes our own 
doctrine. Reflexion, however, on the thesis demon¬ 
strated in the last chapter completes the argument. 
The soul, since it is the substantial form of the 
body, vivifying and actuating all parts of its 
material subject so as to constitute one complete 
living being, must by its very nature be ubiquitously 
present in the body. For it is only by the immediate 
communication of itself that it can so actuate and 
vitalize its co-efficient as to constitute a single 
substance. Again: since the soul is an indivisible 
essence or being, wherever it is present it must 
be there in the entirety of that essence or being; 
consequently, the entire soul is present in the 
whole body and in each part— tota in toto corpore 
et tota in qualibet parte. 

The chief objections urged against the present 
thesis seem to be the following : (i) The soul is 
the subject of'sensations, but these, it is asserted, 
are originally felt only in the brain, and by experi¬ 
ence thence-* transferred to the peripheral extremity 
of the irritated nerve; consequently the soul exists 
only ip the brain, (2) It is impossible to imagine 
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how a simple or indivisible Being can be simul¬ 
taneously present in several parts of an extended 
space. (3) If the soul is thus diffused throughout 
the body, it must be capable of increase and diminu¬ 
tion with growth, and of occasional amputation of 
portions of its substance. 

We may observe in reply: (i) Even if the 
brain alone be the centre of sentiency, yet the 
entire organism is the subject of vegetative life, and 
must be throughout animated by the energy which 
dominates the continuous processes of waste and 
repair. (2) Imagination is no test of possibility; 
we have experience only of the modes of action of 
things conditioned by space of three dimensions, 
and so cannot picture the being or action of an 
agent free from such limitations. We are similarly 
unable to imagine how unextended volitions can 
move extended limbs, or how spatial pressure 
can excite non-spatial pain, but we have shown 
the absurd consequences which follow from the 
denial- of the universal conviction of mankind on 
these last points. (3) The soul is not diffused 
throughout the body like water in a sponge. It 
must be conceived as an indivisible essence, without 
mass or quantity, exerting energy and putting forth 
its virtue throughout the animated organism. Those 
activities, however, which require a special organ 
are limited to the district occupied by the bodily 
instrument. In so far as the materisd subject by 
the limits of which vital activity in‘ general is 
defined and conditioned increases or diminishes, 
the soul may be said in figurative language to 
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experience virtml increase or diminution—an ex¬ 
pansion or contraction in the sphere and range of 
its forces; but there is no real quantitative increase 
in the substance of the soul itself. 

Phrekology: Localization of Cerebral Func¬ 
tions. —In the early part of this century, the pliysicians 
Gall and Spurzheim elaborated a “ Physiognomical 
system,” which pretended to determine precise localities 
on the surface of the brain where various mental powers 
are situated. Gall marked out the skull into twenty-six, 
and Spurzheim into thirty-five divisions, each of which 
was supposed to cover a definite field of the brain consti¬ 
tuting the “ organ ” of some particular mental aptitude. 
The theory thus assumed above two dozen primary 
faculties or propensities, such as those of homicide, 
property, theft, wit, number, secretiveness, &c., lodged 
in separate compartments in the surface of the brain. 
Consequently, by measurement of human skulls, the 
relative vigour of the several propensities could, it 
was maintained, be discovered, since special “ bumps ” 
or protuberances necessarily indicate greater or less 
endowment in the corresponding faculty. 

Phrenology, Craniology, or Cranioscopy, as this 
pseudo-science was called, has long since fallen into 
complete discredit, under the destructive criticism of 
both Psychology and Physiology. The scheme of 
“ primary ” faculties was arbitrary and artificial in the 
highest degree. The powers and aptitudes enumerated 
are not isolated or independent in the manner implied. 
Many of them are complex capabilities involving varied 
forms of mental activity. Moreover, intellectual facul¬ 
ties cannot be conceived as located in organs in the 
way represented. The progress of physical science, on 
the other hand, hks proved the erroneous character of 
the views of the phrenologists concerning the physiology 
of the brain. 

Although Phrenology in its originally ambitious 
character is now generally acknowledged to be exploded. 
Cerebral Physiology has for some twenty years past been 
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•working diligently at the kindred question of the locaH- 
zation 0/ brain functions. The leading scientific authori¬ 
ties in the second quarter of this century unanimously 
declared themselves against the hypothesis of localization 
in any form. Flourens, Magendie, Longet, and other 
distinguished writers pronounced, on the strength of 
numerous experiments and observations, that scarcely 
any particular portion of the cerebral substance is 
essential to the performance of any particular psychical 
operation.^ Consequently, the classical Physiology from 
1820 to 1870 proclaimed that the brain as a n'hole was 
the single organ of the mind, that the quantity, not the 
locality, of the brain which is destroyed affects mental 
activities, and that the degree of imbecility induced is, 
roughly speaking, in proportion to the amount of cere¬ 
bral matter removed.^ 

Some experiments, however, of the German physio¬ 
logists Fritsch and Hitzig, in 1870, threw serious doubts 
on the then prevalent doctrine, and a new movement of 
research, which still continues, was initiated, with the 
result of completely overthrowing the old teaching. 
By a series of elaborate experiments on the brains of 
dogs, monkeys, and other animals, Hitzig, Ferrier, 
Munk, Luciani, and others, have established a fairly 
definite theory of localization of “ motor-centres ”—that 
is, of areas in the cortex of the brain the irritation of 
which produces movements in particular limbs. It is 

1 "On pent retrancher, soit par devant, soit par derridre, 
soit par en'haut, soit par cdtd, une portion assez etenduo des lobes 
edrebraux, sans que leurs fonctions soient perdues. Une portion 
assez restreinte de ces lobes suffit done d I 'exercise de lews fonctions. A 
mesure que ce retranchement s'opere, toates les fonctions s’affai- 
blissent et s'dteignent graduellement. . . . Enfin, des qu'une per¬ 
ception est perdue, toutes le sont; des qu’une faculte disparait, 
toutes disparaissent." (Flourens.) Cf. Bastian, Brain as an Organ 
of Mind, p. 520. 

’ "Sur des chiens, des chats et des Idpins, chez nn grand 
nombre d'oiseaux, j’ai eu occasion d’irriter mdeaniquement la 
substance blanche des hemispheres edrdbraux; de la cauteriser avec 
la potasse, I’acide azotique, le fer rouge, &c.; t’y faire passer des 
courants dlectriques en divers sens, sans parvenir jamais A mettre em 
jeu la eontracHUte musculaire: meine resultat ndgatif en dirigeant les 
mdmes agents sur la substance grise das lobes cdrdbraiu.” (Longet.) 
Cl. Sorbkd, Lt Cetveau, p. 149. 
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also claimed by the advocates of localization that the 
cerebral “ centres ” corresponding to the various senses 
have been discovered. This part of the theory, 
however, is much more energetically contested. As 
r(^ards the nature, the locus, or even the existence of 
the physical concomitants of the higher mental activities 
absolutely nothing is at present known. 

In the study of cerebral functions three chief lines 
of investigation present themselves : (^a) Experiment by 
stimulation and extirpation of particular portions of 
the brains of the lower animals; (b) Cerebral Pathology, 
or the science which deals with brain diseases in human 
beings; and (c) Comparative Anatomy and Histology, 
which examine the structural connexions of different 
parts of the brain and nervous system throughout the 
animal kingdom. Thus, the stimulation by electricity 
of certain areas in the cortex of the brain of dogs, 
monkeys, and other animals, is found to excite 
movements in the neck, arms, fingers, legs, tongue, &c. 
Conversely, the extirpation or destruction of these 
same portions of the brain temporarily suspends the 
power of movement in the corresponding limb. 
Again, post-mortem examinations often show that 
atrophy and disease of the cerebral substance of these 
areas have been concomitant with paralysis of the 
appropriate limb. Moreover, several cures of such 
local paralysis have also been already effected by the 
venturesome remedy of trepanning the skull and 
removing tumours found to exist where anticipated.® 
Finally, comparative study of the structure of the brain 
in different species of animals tends to establish the 
identity of the “ areas ” constituting the “ motor- 
centres ” of the several limbs, and it also shows that 
the number and definiteness of such “ areas ” increase 
in proportion as we rise in the animal kingdom and 
examine more highly specialized brains. 

By means^ of these various methods of research 
Dr. Ferrier has succeeded in mapping out over a dozen 
“ motor-centres ” on the surface of the brain. They are 
nearly all situated in the vicinity of the summit oi 
* Cf. Surbled. Le Cerveau, pp. 239, scq. • 
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the cerebrum about mid-way between the forehead and 
back of the skull—technically, in the gyri centrales and 
the lobtdus paracentralis. The cerebral “ areas ” of the 
senses he locates mainly in the occipital or hind portion 
of the brain. The frontal region is as yet “silent,’ 
that is, not responsive to stimulation; and, accordingly, 
there is no evidence for the assignment to it of any 
particular functions. Some writers on this account 
speak of this portion of the cerebrum in a vague way 
as the “ seat of general intelligence.” We have already 
shown the absurdity of attempting to conceive the 
higher faculties as situated in or exerted by means of 
bodily organs. It is possible, however, that this part 
of the cerebrum may supply the material basis for the 
internal sensuous faculties upon which intellectual 
activity is more immediately dependent. Still, the fact 
that serious lesions involving the destruction of extraor¬ 
dinarily large quantities of brain in this region without 
appreciably affecting any mental operations are 
frequently met with, whilst apparently slight injuries 
in other districts have often produced profound intel¬ 
lectual derangement, shows the precarious character of 
even this conjecture.* 

The “ motor-centre ” is usually found on the side of 
the head opposite to the bodily member to which it is 
specially related; but speech, and other psychical opera¬ 
tions not belonging definitely to either side of the 
organism are gener^ly dependent on physical processes 
in the left hemisphere, except in the case of left-handed 
persons, who, it is said, are “ right-minded ’’ or rather 
“ right-brained.” The disease of aphasia in right- 
handed persons is, as a rule, accompanied by a lesion 
in the third left frontal convolution. It seems also 
fairly proven that symmetrical portions of the brain 
in the right and left hemispheresi are capable of 
performing similar functions, and it is chiefly—though 
not exclusively—in the relations subsisting between 
these corresponding parts that we find exhibited the 
law of substitution, which constitutes such a serious 
objection to all theories of localization. 

* Cf.Cadd, Physiological Psychology, pp. si6j—268, 296, 297. 
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On this general fact, together with exceptional cases 

i tresented by Pathology, the case of the opponents oi 
ocali^ation mainly rests. It is true, say they, that 
irritation of a motor-area excites movement in the 
corresponding limb, and conversely, the extirpation or 
destruction of this part of the- brain temporarily 
extinguishes or enfeebles the power of movement; 
but, nevertheless, if the animal be kept alive, it may 
after a few days recover complete use of the member 
again. In other words, some new portion of tlie 
cerebrum is capable of adopting the suspended 
function.® The part most fitted to do so seems to he 
in the first place the symmetrically corresponding area 
on the other hemisphere, and then the cerebral sub¬ 
stance immediately surrounding the damaged centre. 
In addition to this difiiculty post-mortem examinations 
have revealed several cases in which a very large part 
of one side of the brain, and even a not inconsiderable 
portion of both were atrophied or decayed, although 
no derangement in psychical operations, or in the 
action of the corresponding limbs, had been noticed 
during life. 

These objections indicate clearly how imperfect our 
knowledge of the relations between the brain and 
psychical action still is, and they also show how little 
foundation there is for the vaunting tone of certain 
materialistic scientists. At the same time we do not 
think they are conclusive against the doctrine of loca¬ 
lization in every form. They indisputably demonstrate 
that the “ centres ” are not instruments of an absolutely 
fixed and permanent character like the external sense- 
organs. But they do not disprove the statement that 

* The eminent physiologist Goltz is perhaps the most distin¬ 
guished assailant of localization theories. According to him, " It 
is not possible, by extirpating any amoimt of the substance of the 
cortex on either sid%, or on both sides, to produce a permanent laming 
of any muscle of the body, or a total loss of sensibility in any of it.s 
parts. It is, however, possible thus to reduce an anim^ to a 
condition of alifiost complete idiocy. . . . No part of the cortex ol 
the brain can, then, be called the exclusive organ or centre of intelli¬ 
gence or feeling; but the psychical functions are connected with all 
of its parts." (Cf. Ladd, op. cit. p. 298.) 
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the various sentient and motor operations of the soul 
are, in ordinary conditions, specially dependent on parti¬ 
cular parts of the brain, whilst the evidence on the 
other side makes this latter assertion well-nigh incon¬ 
trovertible. They establish, however, that the principle 
which dominates the living organism has, within certain 
limits, the power of adapting to its needs and employing 
as its instruments other than the normal portions of 
the cerebrum.* 

Although this question of brain functtons pertains 
rather to Cerebral Physiology than to Psychology, we 
have deemed it advisable to treat the subject at some 
length here. The statement that the progress of 
Physiology has discredited or disproved the doctrine of 
the spirituality of the soul, is so frequently to be met 
with that it is extremely desirable the student should 
have at least a general notion of the character and 
value of the most recent investigations in Cerebral 
Physiology. Vague sweeping assertions, especially 
when uttered by men distinguished in Physical 
sciences, often give rise to a completely mistaken idea 
of the nature of the “ recent advances in Physiology.” 
We trust that our sketch of the subject will enable the 
reader to judge the worth of such materialistic decla¬ 
rations. 

• The original researches of Dr. Ferrier on this sabject are to be 
found ip his work, The Functions of the Brain, (and Edit. 1886,) 
Dr. Bastian's volume, The Brain as an Origan of Mind, c. x. contains 
a history of theories of Phrenology and Localization. There is a 
long account and an absurdly exaggerated estimate of Gall in 
I..ewes' History of Philosophy. It is lamentable that these writers 
cannot discuss a scientific question without the introduction of 
materialistic dogmatism as unjustifiable as it is irrelevant. A brief 
but very good treatment of the question of localization is to be 
found in the article " in Chambers’Bmyclopedia (New Edit. 

1888); a lengthier account is given under " Physiology," Encyc. Brit. 
(i)th Edit. 1885.) The substance of Ferrier’s work is given in 
Professor Calderwood's Relations of Mind and'Brain (1879), pp. 
79 —122. The best and most impartial handling of the sulqect, 
however, which we have seen is that by Ladd, op. cit. Pt. II. cc. i. 
ii. (1887.) A clear and interesting account of this question, with an 
admirable treatment of other physiological topics bordering on 
Psychology, are given in Dr. Surbled'a excellent little worl^ L» 
Cervtau. (Paris; Retaux-Bray. 1890.) 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN SOUL. EVOLUTIOH. 

Mode of (Origin of the Soul. —Of philosophers 
liolding erroneous ideas regarding the origin of 
the human soul, some have conceived it as 
arising by emanation from the Divine substance, 
others as derived from the parents. The former 
theory starts from a Pantheistic conception of the 
universe, and is in conflict with the simplicity and 
absolute perfection of God. The hypothesis that 
the soul is transmitted to the offspring by the 
parents—and hence called the theory of Traducianism 
—has taken a variety of forms. Some writers have 
maintained that the soul, like the body, proceeds 
from the parental organism: others that it comes 
from the soul. This latter opinion was advocated 
in Germany, in the early part of this century, by 
Dr. Frohschammer, under the title of Gcnerationism. 
The soul in this view is generated, or perhaps 
more accurately speaking, created by the parents. 
Rosmini taught»that the sentient principle arises by 
generation or traduction, and is afterwards converted 
into the rational soul by a mysterious illuminative 
act of God, through which the intellect is awakened 
to the idea of being. 
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Traducianism, whether understood of a corporeal 
or incorporeal seminal element, is an inadmissible 
theory. As regards the derivation of the rational soul 
of the child from the body of a parent, it is obvious 
that such a supposition is based on a materialistic 
conception of the nature of the mind. Nemo dat 
quod non habet: a spiritual substance cannot proceed 
from a corporeal principle. The derivation, however, 
of the rational soul from the soul of a parent is 
equally untenable. Every human soul is at once a 
simple and an immaterial substance. Consequently, 
the hypothesis of any sort of seminal particle or 
spiritual germ being detached from the parental soul 
is absurd. If the soul of the child, moreover, were 
generated or evoked out of the potencies of matter, 
it could not be a spiritual being endowed with 
intellect and will, and intrinsically independent of 
matter. 

Opposed to these various theories stands the 
doctrine of Creation, according to which each human 
soul K produced from nothing by the creative act of God. 
The acceptance of this thesis is a logical consequence 
of the rejection of the previous views. By creation 
is meant the calling of a being into existence from 
nothing, the production of an object as regards its 
entire substance. The material things which we 
meet around us are a result of transformation or 
change, not of creation—though of course their 
ultimate constituents must have been originally 
cieated. A spiritual being, howeve!', cannot be 
effected by any such process of transformation. If 
produced at aJl, it must be formed from nothing. 
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Now, the human soul is a spiritual substance, whilst 
at the same time it is of finite capacity, and there¬ 
fore a. contingent being. But because of its con¬ 
tingent and limited nature it cannot be self-existing; 
it must have received its existence from another 
being. On the other hand, inasmuch as it is a 
spiritual being intrinsically independent of matter, 
it cannot have arisen by any process of transforma¬ 
tion ; for, if it did so arise it would necessarily depend 
as to its whole being on its subject. Finally, since 
God alone, who exists of Himself, and who alone 
possesses infinite power, can exert the highest form 
of action, calling creatures into existence from 
nothing, the production of the human soul must be 
due immediately to Him.^ 

Ol^'ectioHs .—The chief objections urged against the 
doctrine of creation are the following: (i) The sentient- 
vegetative soul in man is of the same genus as that 
which informs the brute; consequently, since the latter 
is generated by substantial transformation, so is the 
former. (2) Like end must have like origin; but the 
human soul is immortal; therefore it must never have 
had a beginning. (3) The theory of creation involves con¬ 
tinuous exercise of miraculous power on the part of 
God. To these difficulties the following answers may 
be given: (1) If the root of sentiency and vegetative 
life in man were an organic principle completely and 
intrinsically dependent on the body, as it is in the 

* The proof that creative power pertains to God alone belongs 
to Natural Theology. The argument is based on the fact that in 
creation the effect^epends solely on the efficient cause. It is, there¬ 
fore, the highest and noblest mode of action, and consequently must 
proceed from an agent endowed with the highest form of being -self- 
existence. A treature cannot even play an instrumental part in 
creation; for the function of an instrument is to dispose and arrange 
the pre-enisting materials, but antecedently to the creative act thers 
an no such materials. 
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lower animals, then there would be no ground for 
affirming a special mode of origin in the case of human 
beings. But, although man’s soul is generically related 
to that of the brute, it is separated from the latter by a 
specific distinction which involves this different mode 
of genesis. (2) The second objection has seemed very 
forcible to some minds, and we find even Dugald 
Stewart® holding that it destroys the argument for 
everlasting life based on the simplicity and incor¬ 
ruptibility of the soul. Yet it appears to us really a 
very superficial difficulty, when carefully examined. 
We simply deny that the end of a creature must be 
like its beginning in the way asserted. God alone is 
without beginning, but He can will to exist whatever is 
not intrinsically impossible, and He may will it to last 
for ever. Consequently, there can be no absurdity in 
His creating from nothing a simple incorruptible being 
which He designs never to perish. (3) A miracle is 
an interference with the laws of nature, but in the given 
case creation of souls, when the appropriate conditions 
are posited by the creature, is a law of nature. 

Time of its Origin .—When does the human soul begin 
to exist ? Plato taught that previous to its incarcera¬ 
tion in the body the soul had from all eternity resided 
among the gods in an ultra-celestial sphere. In that 
ideal land it contemplated Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, 
as they are in themselves, and its present cognitions 
are merely faint cloudy reminiscences of the knowledge 
it once possessed. The theory of Metempsychosis or 
Transmigration of souls, has been held under one shape 
or another by many Eastern thinkers. The doctrine, 
however, in all its forms, is a gratuitous and absurd 
hypothesis. It is based on the false view which 
conceives body and soul as accidentally and not sub¬ 
stantially or essentially united in man, and it possesses 
not a vestige of real argument. Consecyaently, it is a 
tenet which is becoming gradually extinct. 

Among modern philosophers, Leibnitz has considered 

® Lotze’s defective view as to the nature of substance leads him 
into a similar error. Dr. Martinean's work, A Study of Religion, 
p. 334 (and Edit.), has some good observations on this pmnt. 
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human minds along with all the other “ monads” to have 
been created simultaneously by God, at the beginning 
of the world. All souls were conserved in a semi¬ 
conscious condition inclosed in minute organic particles 
ready to be evoked into rational life wfcn the fitting 
conditions are supplied. Lotze, also, in some of his 
writings seems to incline to the doctrine of pre-existence. 
Proof or disproof is here out of the question. If a writer 
asserts that his own soul, or that of anybody else, existed 
centuries ago in an unconscious slate, we cannot demon¬ 
strate that the proposition is false; we can only point 
out that there is no evidence for such a statement. It 
is simply a gratuitous assumption. No sufficient end 
can be conceived for the sake of which such an uncon¬ 
scious life could be vouchsafed to the soul, and, conse¬ 
quently, it may be rejected as a useless and incredible 
hypothesis. 

The true doctrine as to the time of the origin of the 
rational soul is that which teaches that it is created 
precisely when it is infused into the new organism. 
There are two tenable views as to the exact moment 
of this event. One holds that the rational soul is 
created and infused into the new being at the first 
instant of its existence: the other, supported by 
St. Thomas, assigns a somewhat later period for this 
occurrence. Following the embryological teaching of 
Aristotle, St. Thomas holds that during the early 
history of its existence the human foetus passes 
through a series of transitional stages in which it is 
successively informed by the vegetative, the sentient, 
and, finally, by the rational soul. Each succeeding/om 
contains eminently in itself the energies and faculties 
of that upon which it is consequent. The advent of the 
rational soul only occurs, St. Thomas maintains, when 
the embryo has been sufficiently developed to become 
the appropriate iipaterial constituent of the human being. 
The embryonic history of man is, then, in this great 
Catholic philosopher’s view, that of a progressive evolu¬ 
tion in the dburse of which the future rational being 
passes through a series of transitory stages not unlike 
the various grades of life to be found on the earth. 
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The chief epoch of course in the narrative, is the 
infusion of the rational soul into the new organism, 
from which date the specific nature of man is determined 
and further essential transformation ceases.’ 

Origin of the First Human Soul.—Darwinian 
Theory. —The modem doctrine of Evolution ramifies 
into a large number of sciences, and its satisfactory 
discussion involves a multitude of questions pertaining 
to Biology, Geology, Physical Astronomy, Rational 
Theology, and Scriptural Theology, as well as Psycho¬ 
logy. In the very limited space at our disposal here, 
it would of course be worse than useless to attempt 
anything beyond the most restricted treatment of the 
bearing of the theory on the origin of the human soul. 
There are, it is scarcely necessary to observe, profound 
differences of opinion amongst upholders of Evolution 
as regards its range, and the nature of the agencies 
directing its course. For our present purpose, however, 
we may roughly group evolutionists of all shades into 
four classes: 

First, there is the most extreme sect, whom we 
may fairly describe as the Atheistic Materialistic 
school. These philosophers are not very explicit 
as regards the origin of life on the earth. Since, 
however, Geogony establishes that there must have 

* The English reader wishing to study this doctrine of 
St. TUomas, which has acquired considerable hiterest in connexion 
with the modem theopr of Evolution, will find an elaborate treat¬ 
ment of the question in Father Harper's Metaphysics oj the School, 
Vol. II. pp. 553—561. Having shown that St.'Thomas’s teaching 
of a " progressive development of being ” in all embryonic life is 
in harmony with the most recent physiological science, he urges 
that '■ this theory serves to throw light on the perfection of the cosmic 
order. . . . For, the truth of the teaching for which we are contend¬ 
ing once admitted, not only must we acknowledge a gradual 
evolution of the whole complex and multiform universe of material 
substances from a few simple elements created in the beginning; 
but it is also manifest that this wondrous evolution is, so to say, 
more or less epitomized in the germ-history of each living individum 
ill that universe. Successive Forms march thrajgh the captive 
Matter gr^ually evolved from the predisposed Subject; till they 
reach their climax where the potentiality of Matter fails, and ths 
creative power of God supplies the needed Form." (p. 560.) 
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been such a be^nning, they presumably suppose 
that^ life was initiated by a fortuitous concourse of 
particles of dead matter. Its development thence¬ 
forward was governed solely by the law of Natural 
Selection. The action of this law may be described in 
the statement that “those individuals to which casual 
variations in structure or habit afford advantages in 
the_ struggle for existence will tend to triumph over 
their rivals, and to perpetuate these utilities in their 
offspring.” In the lapse of immense ages of time these 
variations become wider and more marked, until finally 
we arrive at the vast multiplicity of species which dwell 
upon the globe to-day. In this view man is the highest 
being in the universe, but his intellect has its source in 
the properties of inorganic matter; and all things in the 
world, the human eye as well as the instincts of the 
bee, are idtimately the result not of a designing Mind, 
but of the fortuitous collisions of blind material forces. 
We have in the course of the present work exposed a 
few of the intrinsic absurdities inherent in all such 
materialistic theories, and the reader will find others 
discussed in the volume on Natural Theology. 

A second class of evolutionists, whilst holding that 
all living species have been gradually evolved from one, 
or perhaps from a few original types, nevertheless con¬ 
ceive the course of development to have been designed 
and directed by a Superior Intelligence; and to this Being 
they would also ascribe the production of the primitive 
living creatures. Writers of this school do not, as a 
rule, give a very satisfactory account of the genesis of 
the first man. They seem to consider that the human 
soul possesses to-day a spiritual nature, whilst they 
appear to believe that in the remote past it was 
gradually evolved out of a non-spiritual principle, which 
animated the lowest forms of animal life. This opinion 
is also obviousfy in conflict with the Christian doctrine, 
that Adam was formed by a special act of God. 

The third school agree with the second in maintain¬ 
ing that all the lower animals, and the bodily fratm of 
the first man, may have been produced by a divinely 
directed evolution from a few, possibly from a single 
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original typfv, but they are clear and emphatic in 
teaching that the first rationed soul, and consequently the 
first human being, cannot have arisen by Evolution. It 
must, they assert, have been brought into existence by 
the special creative intervention of God.* In this view, 
God may have formed the body of Adam out of the 
organism of some highly developed animal, which He 
modified as much as was requisite, and then infused 
with a rational soul. 

It is sometimes urged that this hypothesis makes 
Adam the ofhp ing of an ape, that he would therefore 
owe filial reverence and obedience to a brute parent, 
and that, consequently, the theory is degrading to human 
nature. N ow, it seems to us that such a line of argu¬ 
ment is based on a complete misinterpretation of the 
view in question. Whatever real dignity man has got 
comes from the soul, not from the body; and in any 
case it is not easy to see that an animal organism, 
developed to as high a state of perfection as physical 
laws can bring it, is baser material to form the body of 
man than the “ slime ” of the earth.® The Bible and 
Christian moralists of all ages continually impress on 
us that man’s body is but dust, and that its proximate 
future is corruption and worms. Similarly as regards 
parental rights: the fact that the constituents of the 
first human frame were derived from a living but 
irrational animal could no more constitute a claim 
for filial obligations than does the metaphorical parent¬ 
age of Mother Earth. On the grounds of reason alone 
there can, it seems to us, be no cogent argument framed 
against such a hypothesis when carefully stated. It is 

‘ Writers of this school maintain, moreover, that their teaching 
is in harmony with Scripture. Dr. Mivart, as is well known, is the 
chief representative of this doctrine here at home. Cf. Genesis of 
Species, c. xii • 

“ On the text, " Formavit igitur Dominus Deus hominem de 
limo terras,” J '. d'Estienne fairly urges, ” Toute la question est de 
savoir si celimon —cette boue —doit s’interprfiter n^ceesairement dans 
le sens strictement littdral, on si I’on peut loisiblement admettre 
cette interpretation; ‘de Umo jam viventi, jam animato.”’ Cf. Le 
Transformisme et Im Diseassum Libre. {Revue des Questions SNentifiques, 
lanuary, 1889.) 
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indisputable that God could form the body of the first 
man as easily out of a living organism as out of dead 
matter. And were the general doctrine of Evolution 
demonstrated as regards all other animal organisms, there 
would in the light of pure reason be obviously—from 
the likeness of the life history of the individual human 
body to that of the brute—a fair presumption in favour 
of a similar origin. 

The real question, then, for the Catholic is: Can the 
revealed doctrine of Holy Writ be reconciled with this 
theory? The most general and reasonable Canon of 
Scriptural interpretation is that the natural and literal 
sense of a passage is always to be accepted, until 
sufficiently cogent reason can be adduced for deviating 
from that meaning. The problem, therefore, is: Taking 
all scientific evidence in favour of Evolution on the one 
side, and on the other the presumption in favour of the 
literal signification of the particular Scriptural texts 
directly bearing on the point, the meanings literal and 
mystical attached to other passages related to the 
former, the consensus of traditional theological teaching, 
as far as this testimony may fairly be cited on what is, 
at least in certain important aspects, a new question, 
together with the scientific objections urged against 
the development hypothesis—taking, we say, all this 
evidence into account—is the evolutionist interpretation 
of Holy Writ legitimate ? The question thus stated is 
not for the rational psychologist, but for the theologian 
to answer. The Church has not yet made any pro¬ 
nouncement on the subject, and it would under the 
circumstances seem unjustifiable to condemn the wider 
interpretation as absolutely untenable.* At the same 
time the Catholic student of science must be prepared 
to admit that the Church is certainly capable of deciding 

• There is little doubt that the great majority of theologians up 
to the present look on this interpretation as unsafe; but there are 
some writers of credit to be found on its side. Pere I,eroy, O.P., 
an author weC versed both in Theology and Natural Science, is 
perhaps the most distinguished theological advocate of Evolution. 
He has, moreover, secured the approval of his work by Pere 
Monsabr£, as not being in conflict with Faith. (Cf. L'Evolutum its 
espites organiques, 1887. Paris: Perin.) ^ 
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on the point if occasion arise. The Church in defining 
articles of faith may at times indirectly determine a 
scientific truth, or a question of historical fact, and the 
Catholic must be ready to believe that an infallible 
authority will not be permitted to err in such matters. 

A fourth class of thinkers, whilst allowing that all 
the lower animals may, through the instrumentality of 
natural laws, have been gradually evolved by God from 
a few original types, and that such a view is reconcilable 
with Revelation, hold that even the material part of 
man cannot be admitted to have thus arisen. They 
maintain that man’s position in the universe, in spite 
of the fact of his being an animal, is so unique, that 
even the animal factor in his nature must have had a 
mode of origin differing from that of inferior species 
and peculiar to himself. Whilst granting that the 
language of the Bible describing the production of 
brutes may be interpreted in a free or metaphorical 
sense, they consider that the passages referring to man 
must be accepted according to the strictest and must 
literal signification. 

Finally, opposed to all forms of evolutionism alike, 
stand many thoughtful men, who are so impressed, both 
by the atheistic dogmatism of the most extreme sect of 
Darwinians, and by the numerous weighty scientific 
objections which the new theory seems utterly unable 
to explain, that they believe the only rational course in 
a question of such grave moment is to stand firmly by 
the verbal translation of the Mosaic account, and to 
reject the development creed no matter how limited or 
explained. 

The business of the rational psychologist, fortunately 
for us, is neither the Theology nor the Philosophy of 
the Evolution hypothesis, whether as applied to the 
animal species or even to the body of man: our official 
concern is with the human soul. Now, dpart altogether 
from Faith afid Revelation, we maintain on the grounds 
of pure reason that; i- 

The Human Soul cannot be the result of gradual evolution 
from a non-spiritual prindpio. The argument by which we 
have established that each individual rational soul owes 
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its origin to a Divine creative act, proves a fortiori that 
the first of such souls must have thus arisen. Since 
even the ^iritual soul of a human parent is incapable 
of itself effecting a spiritual soul in its offspring, it is 
evident that the merely sentient soul of a brute could 
still less be the cause of such a result. Again: the 
human soul we have shown to possess the spiritual 
faculties of Intellect and Will, and to be therefore itself 
a spiritual principle, intrinsically independent of matter; 
but such a being could never arise by mere continuous 
modifications of a vital energy intrinsically dependent 
on matter. The activities of self-consciousness and 
free volition, which are radically distinct from all 
merely sensuous life, and which can only pertain to 
an immaterial subject, could not be developed out 
of phenomena absolutely depending on a material 
organism. No complexity of appetites or desires 
inexorably determined by physical conditions can pass 
into Free-will; and no refinement of sentiency can con¬ 
stitute reflex self-knowledge. Moral notions, too, and 
Conscience, are all facts sui generis which could never 
have been produced by the gradual transmutation of 
irrational states. In a word, all the proofs by which 
we established the spirituality of the higher faculties, 
and of the soul itself, demonstrate the existence of 
an impassable chasm between it and all non-spiritual 
principles, whether of the amoeba or the monkey. The 
special intervention of God must, therefore, have been 
necessary to introduce into the world this new superior 
order of agent—even if He had previously directed the 
gradual development of all non-spiritual creatures by 
physical laws. The origin of the first man consequently 
must have been a supernatural event. 

Readings. —On the Origin of the Soul, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. i. 
q. go. c. zviii. On Evolution, cf. Mivart, Genesis of Species, also 
On Truth, c. xxvii.';’ J. Gerard's Science and Scientists (London. 
Catholic Truth Society, 1889); Leroy, L'Evolution des Espice: 
Organigues; LAvaid de Lestrade, Transformisme et Darwinisme (Paris, 
1885); Ardnin, La Religion en fau de la Science, Vol. II. pp. 213— 44 * 
(Paris, 1883): Quatrefages, The Human Species, cc. vB.—xi,; and 
Janet, Pinal Causes, Bk. I. cc. vii. ix. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Thb aim of a “ comparative ” science is to examine and 
compare the varying manifestations of some pheno¬ 
menon, or group of phenomena, in different species of 
objects. Comparative Anatomy thus seeks to ascertain 
the likenesses and differences exhibited in the structure 
of different classes of animals. Comparative Philology 
in the same way endeavours to trace the history of 
cognate words by contrasting the various forms which 
they have assumed in different languages. The science 
of Comparative Psychology—were anything deserving 
the name of science on the subject possible—would 
similarly investigate the nature of mind by comparing 
its manifestations in man and the various species of 
the brute kingdom. 

Some recent writers seem to expect that immense 
benefits will accrue to Psychology by the employment 
of this method of comparative study, which has un¬ 
doubtedly done much to illuminate obscure facts in 
other branches of knowledge. Now, premising that 
in our view Human Psychology, or Psychology proper, 
ought to base its doctrines on a careful study and 
comparison of the mental phenomena of human beings 
of all races, of all ages, and of all stages of intellectual 
and moral cultivation, and, further, admitting that 
assistance may be derived, especially^ in the investiga¬ 
tion of the lower appetitive, emotional, and cognitive 
activities from the observation of animal life, we must, 
nevertheless, frankly confess our belief that in the science 
of the Mind the comparative method will never be 
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very fruitful in positive results. It must not be forgotten 
that Psychology differs essentially in character from all 
these other departments of knowledge in which the new 
method has proved so effective; and, moreover, the 
difference is of a kind which tells directly against the 
ajjplication of that method. In the other comparative 
sciences we can directly examine the specimens selected 
from different groups; here we cannot. Nay, as acute 
a thinker as Descartes was found to deny that there 
are any such specimens in existence at all. The 
anatomist can study with as much ease and security 
the vertebral column of a fish, or an elephant, as that 
of a human body. The philologist can investigate with 
as much confidence the growth of a word in a foreign 
language as in his own. But real knowledge of the 
mental states of the dog or the bee is utterly impossible 
to the psychologist. 

This difficulty can never be effectually bridged over. 
A little careful reflexion must convince us that, no 
matter what pains and industry be devoted to observa¬ 
tion of the actions of the lower animals, our assurance 
regarding the genuine character of their subjective states 
can never be more than a remote conjectural opinion. 
The existence of any other human mind than our own, 
it should be remembered, is believed not on the strength 
of direct intuition, but of a mediate analogical inference. 
By a process of perception, which we have described 
in Pt. I. c. vii., we come to know the existence and 
character of our own body, and of the material objects 
which act upon us. Of prominent interest amongst 
external things are certain bodies strikingly similar to 
our own. In our own case we find that the impressions 
of some of the external agents cause particular mental 
states within us, which, in turn, give rise to definite 
physical actions observable by our external senses. 
Noticing the similarity of antecedent and consequent 
in the case of organisms like our own, we insert in them 
an intermedi^e conscious link as effect of the former 
and cause of the latter. The essential elements in 
the argument are the similarity of organisms and the 
like character of the resulting actions. Of these latter. 
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language is incalculably the most important, especially 
in indicating to us the quality or nature of the conscious¬ 
ness of these other beings. It is at once a measure 
of intellectual development, and the great medium of 
intercommunication. Consequently, its absence is, on 
both grounds, absolutely fatal to scientific inductions 
regarding the minds of brutes.^ 

The value of the other factor in the argument clearly 
depends on the degree of likeness subsisting between 
the compared organism and our own, especially as 
regards the brain and nervous system. We know from 
experience that slight modifications in the conditions 
of the brain gravely affect the character of human con¬ 
sciousness. But the profound differences which separate 
man’s brain from that of the nearest allied animal, are 
sufi&ciently insisted on by our adversaries when this 
course suits the special question in hand. Accordingly, if 
we obey the oft-repeated advice of Mr. Spencer’s school 
on other subjects, and freeing ourselves from the “ crude 
anthropomorphism of the child and the savage,” im¬ 
partially estimate the strictly scientific value of the 
evidence, we shall be speedily forced to admit that the 
grounds for the analogical inference to the character 
of the intellectual or emotional states of the monkey, 
the dog, or the elephant, are very slender indeed, 
whilst our conjectures as to the minds of insects are 
utterly worthless.* 

> “The total abaenoe language makes our best inferences 
but feeble conjectures. ... It is clear that we cannot ascertain 
the precise bearing of articulate speech on thought and feeling 
until we are capable of directly observing a type of consciousness 
in which this instrument is wanting; and mis is a sufficiently 
remote possibility. Yet one may roughly infer that the absence 
of language implies the lack of many of the familiar properties 
of our own conscious life. ... Is it not probable that the most 
rudituentary idea of self follows by a long interval the degree of 
intelligence involved in linguistic capacity ? ’’ Sully, Sensation and 
Intuition, pp. i6, 17.) 

- Careful and acute observer of the physical habits of animals 
as Darwin was, there is scarcely an author of aiur importance who 
has erred more setion^ in theorizing about the nature of the mental 
faculties of brutes. The psychological training of Mr. Sully, in 
spite of his sympathy with evolutionism, does not permit him to 
ignore the profound blunders of the author of the Descent 0/ Man 
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Were this fact realized, the Cartesian doctrine, which 
appears so strange and absurd to the unreflecting mind, 
would probably have commanded a much larger follow¬ 
ing than^ it has ever received. In Descartes’ view, the 
lower animals are merely machines so ingeniously con¬ 
structed that the various impressions always meet with 
appropriate responsive movement, although no conscious 
state intervenes. The fact that elaborate and compli¬ 
cated operations such as walking, writing, playing the 
piano, handling tools, are often carried on without 
making themselves felt, has been urged in favour of 
this hypothesis. Moreover, recent experiments on the 
bodies of animals from which the brain or head had 
been removed, go to prove that complicated movements 
requiring the co-ordination of several muscles may 
sometimes be performed by the organism without sensa¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, we hold the Cartesian theory to 
be unsound, and accordingly we proceed to the estab¬ 
lishment of our thesis, that: 

At least the Higher Species of Brute Animals 
ARB endowed with Sentiency. — (i) Many of the move¬ 
ments, of the cries, and of the expressive acts of 
brutes are inexplicable in regard to their origination, 
direction, continuation, and cessation, as the result of 
unconscious forces. Such complicated operations, for 
instance, as the search for suitable twigs by the bird 
in the construction of her nest, the movements of a 

in this matter. Cf. op. cit. pp. 15—19. Mr. Romanes begins his 
work on Animal InUlUgence (pp. i—i) with an account of the nature 
of the inference by which we attribute consciousness to animals, 
but immediately lapses into the vulgar anthropomorphism of the 
unreflecting mind, as soon as he proceeds to describe and discuss 
the character of brute intelligence. It is interesting to note how 
a writer of his train of thought can here, when it suits his object, 
appeal to‘*CommoR Sense "gainst the " Sceptic,” This sudden 
reverence for vulgar prejudice is a little odd. G. H. Lewes' state¬ 
ment, that “the researches of the various eminent writers who 
have attempted fln Animal Psychology have been further biassed by a 
secret desire to establish the identity of animal and human nature ” (A 
Study of Psychology, p. raa), receives abundant and forcible illustra¬ 
tion in both of Mr. ^manes’ works, as well as in Darwin's chapters 
OB this sidyect. 
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terrier at the sound of his invisible master’s voice, 
the eager way in which the dog bounds towards him 
and barks, and the manner in which beasts of prey 
capture their victims, completely transcend the capa¬ 
bilities of merely physically co-ordinated forces. (2) The 
educability of the lower animals is incompatible with 
the purely mechanical theory. We can train dogs, 
horses, lions, and bears to respond to words or arbitrary 
signs by definite movements of a complicated character, 
—an impossible process if they were merely machines. 
(3) Finally, the ingenious construction of the various 
sense-organs, and their similarity in many of the superior 
species of brutes with those possessed by men, confirm 
the doctrine that brutes are endowed with a faculty of 
sensuous apprehension. It would appear also from 
such facts as the barking of dogs in their sleep, the flight 
of defenceless animals at the sound of an enemy’s 
voice, and the resort of most brutes to particular places 
for food, that they possess some of the internal sensuous 
faculties, such as organic memory and imagination. 
How far these powers in animals resemble the corres¬ 
ponding faculties in man, we are unable to determine. 
The most striking of these internal aptitudes is that 
directive principle of action which in common language 
is called instinct. Its character, however, will be better 
understood when we have distinguished between animal 
and rational intelligence. 

The Lower Animals are devoid op Intellect ob 
Reason. —We have exhibited at length the nature of 
this faculty, the essential characteristic of which con¬ 
sists in the apprehension of the universal. The ground 
for our present proposition lies in the fact that brutes 
do not exhibit various signs which would inevitably 
be manifested by sentient beings endowed with intel¬ 
lectual faculties: 

I. Mode of Action .—^The lower animals do not show 
that individual free variation in method*'and plan of 
action, and that intellectual progress which ought to 
m.irk the presence of personal intelligence. Thus, brutes 
of the same species, when in similar circumstances, 
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exhibit a striking specific uniformity in their operations. 
They all seek their prey, build their nests, and foster 
their young in the same way. Amongst rational beings, 
on the contrary, we find in everything the signs of 
individual personality. The ants and bees in the time 
of Moses or of Aristotle worked as perfectly as their 
descendants of to-day; and geese and sheep acted not 
more awkwardly. There is no evidence that during 
all the time brutes have existed upon the earth, they 
have invented a single mechanical instrument, lit a 
fire, or intelligently transferred a useful piece of infor¬ 
mation from one generation to another. The few 
trivial instances cited here and there of some animal 
seizing a club or other rude implement that fell in its 
way, only establish the more clearly the enormous 
chasm which separates the brute from the rational 
being. 

The certainty possessed by us that brutes are in¬ 
capable of the most elementary inventive activity, is 
clearly shown by the fact that, on the discovery of a 
few rough but similarly pointed flint stones in Palaeo¬ 
lithic strata, those writers who maintain the specific 
identity of animal and human faculties were the very 
first to assert that these rude contrivances are the work, 
not of an intelligent brute, but of a rational man. The 
division which separates the simplest exercises of reason 
from the highest forms of animal intelligence, is thus 
felt to be impassable. But if any species of brutes 
were endowed with intellect or reason, they could not 
have remained all these ages in the condition in which 
we find them. Sentient beings possessed of reason or 
personal intelligence would be certain to make use of 
their intellect in attending to, comparing, reflecting 
upon, and reasoning about the various pleasant or 
painful impressions by which they were affected. They 
would in this ^ay be led to introduce modifications 
and improvements into their methods of work, they 
would invent, tools and try changes to suit their sur¬ 
roundings, and, stimulated by curiosity—the most 
primitive and useful form of the desire of knowledge— 
they would inevitably make intellectual progress. It 
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is absolutely incredible that beings capable of universal 
ideas, or of the simplest acts of generalization and 
inference, should have been unable during all these 
thousands of years to invent such a rude tool as the 
stone arrow-head of the Palaeolithic age. In spite, 
therefore, of the occasional performance of apparently 
ingenious or complicated actions, we must conclude 
that the lower animals have not intellect. 

2. Rational Language .—No beast yet discovered is 
capable of making use of a system of rational signs, 
whilst all races and tribes of men are found to be 
endowed with intelligent speech. Both man and brute 
are capable of expressing feeling, and some animals, 
such as the magpie and the parrot, can be trained to 
utter articulate sounds: but rational language, which 
is radically distinct in kind from these phenomena, 
is possessed by man alone. The essence of rational 
speech is the expression of thought, the communica¬ 
tion of universal ideas. Thus in the utterance of the 
proposition, “ This water is cool,” there are involved 
the universal ideas of cool, and of water, as well as 
the most abstract notion of all, that of being, which is 
expressed in the copula. Similarly the phrases, “ Milk 
hot nice,” and “ Big Bow-wow ” (horse), of the infant 
just learning to speak, presuppose intellectual abstrac¬ 
tive operations of a grade immeasurably beyond that 
to which the most intelligent animal will ever attain.* 
Whether thoughts be manifested by vocal or visual 
signs is unimportant; but beings endowed with reason 
and associated together could not remain without 
inventing some means of rational intercommunica¬ 
tion. The reflexive activity of intellect combined with 
the social instinct would inevitably lead these beings 
to manifest their ideas to each other, were such ideas 
in existence. The cries of one animal, of course, often 
serve to awaken the rest of the flock* to threatening 
danger or prospective enjoyment, but these utterances 
differ in nature from rational language.. They are 

* Chaptn xvi. of Dr. Mivart’s work On Truth contains an admir¬ 
able handling of the snbject of Rational Language. CL also hii 
Lessons from Nature, c. hr., and Max Miillor, Seienet of Thought, c. iv. 
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merely indicative of concrete experiences, and the 
whole process is easily explicable by the well-known 
action of the laws of association. There is no ground 
for supposing that such sounds differ in kind from the 
emotional expressions of man.* Parrots have organs 
capable of uttering all the sounds in the alphal)et, and 
they can be trained to articulate short phrases with 
wonderful distinctness, but this fact shows only the 
more conspicuously the absence of real intelligence. No 
bird has yet been produced, which combines even the 
most familiar words in new orders so as to form other 
intelligible propositions. The most accomplished parrot 
is separated from the child by an immeasurable distance 
in this respect.* 

3. Moral Notions. —Again, if the lower animals 
possess intellect, they must be moral beings capable 
of notions of right and wrong, merit and desert, 
justice and injustice; and they must be accountable 

‘ Deeper study of the history of language shows so clearly the 
immensity of the chasm between man and brute that students of 
Philology are inclined even to exaggerate its importance as com¬ 
pared with the other differentia. Thus, Max Miuler asserts that; 
•' The one great barrier between man and brute is Language. Man 
speaks, and no brute has ever uttered a word. Language is onr 
Rubicon, and no brute will dare to cross it." (Lectures on the Science 
of Language. First Series, p. 340.) Professor Whitney is also very 
emphatic at times on the point: " Moreover, man is the sole possessor 
of language. It is true that a certain degree of power of communi¬ 
cation ... is exhibited also by some of the lower animals. . . . 
But these . . . (acts such as the dog's bark, &c.) . . . are not only 
greatly inferior in their degree to human language; they are also 
so radically diverse in hind from it that the same name cannot justly 
be applied to both.” (Life and Growth of Language, pp. 2, 3.) 

® "Animals and infants that are without language are alike 
without reason, the great difference between the animal and infant 
being that the infant possesses the healthy germ of speech .and 
reason, only not yet developed into actual speech and actual reason, 
whereas the animal has no such germs or faculties capable of 
development in itsjiresent state of existence. . . . We cannot allow 
them pirutes) a trace of wh.at the Greeks called Ibgos, i.e., reason, 
literally, gathering, a word which most rightly and naturally 
expresses in Greek both Speech and Reason." (Max Muller, op. cit. 
Second Series,*p. 62.) “The animal without Language is as in¬ 
capable of abstraction and of what we specially designate Intellect, 
as, without wings, it is incapable of flight.” (G. H. Lewes, A Study 
if P^ehologv, p. 123.) 
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for their acts. But, in spite of our anthropomorphic 
tendencies, the universal judgment of mankind has ever 
refused to attribute morality or responsibility to brutes. 
We may, indeed, at times inflict pain on brutes in order 
to attach unpleasant recollections to the performance 
of certain actions, and we may apply moral epithets 
to them in a metaphorical way, just as the farmer 
describes a particular soil or pasture as kind or un¬ 
grateful, but a moment’s reflexion will always assure 
us that we never do really consider the lower animals 
to be free responsible creatures. We make a very clear 
distinction in our mind between the moral character of 
the act by which a horse kicks a man to death, and that 
by which one man murders another. 

4. Absurd consequences. —Finally, if the ingenious 
operations performed at times by the lower animals 
are to be assigned to a personal intelligence similar in 
kind to that of man, then, to several species, notably 
ants and bees, admittedly very low down in the scale of 
life, there must be attributed intellectual endowments 
far exceeding those of man himself, as well as those of 
the highest animal organisms. But this is obviously 
absurd. The true conclusion from these various con¬ 
siderations is that man’s cognitive powers differ from 
those of the brute not simply in degree, but in kind. He 
is endowed with a personal intelligence, with a faculty 
of forming universal concepts, of reflecting upon him¬ 
self, of communicating his thoughts to others, and of 
apprehending moral relations. They are utterly in¬ 
capable of eliciting any such acts as these. They 
frequently Surpass him in the range and subtilty of 
special senses, and still more surprisingly in the 
possession of certain mental aptitudes of a complex 
but uniform character comprehended under the term 
Instinct, but they are separated from him by the 
boundary which divides rationality front irrationality. 

Instinct. —The various ingenious opefations per¬ 
formed by brute animals are usually allotted to instinct, 
but about the inner nature of this endowment, it seems 
to us that very little is yet positively known. The 
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epithet instinctive is frequently employed in a wide 
sense to include acquired habits of action, original 
dispositions to any form of movement, whether random 
or purposive, and also purely reflex actions devoid of 
all antecedent or concomitant consciousness. In modern 
Psychology there is a tendency to confine the adjective 
to conscious acts which are connate or unlearned, complex, 
and purposive in character. Strictly speaking, Instinct 
is not a continuous impulse towards a special mode of 
action, but an aptitude by which this impulsive action 
is directed or guided. 

The Scholastic writers classed this faculty among 
the internal senses, under the title of the Vis JEstimativa. 
Conceived according to their view and in harmony 
with common usage. Instinct may perhaps be best 
defined as a- natural aptitude which guides annuals in 
the unreflecting performance of complex acts useful for the 
preservation of the individual or of the species. In the 
Scholastic system the Vis Mstimativa is a property of 
the sentient soul, analogous though inferior to rational 
judgment in man. It is of an organic character, but 
involves more than the direct response of the special 
senses. It does not merely distinguish between 
pleasant and painful impressions, but guides the 
animal in a series of movements remotely serviceable 
to its nature. The lamb, St. Thomas observes, does 
not flee because the colour or form of the wolf is 
disagreeable, and the bird does not collect twigs for 
its nest because they are attractive in themselves; but 
both animals are endowed with a faculty which under 
appropriate conditions is excited by these phenomena 
to guide them in the execution of an operation ulteriorly 
beneficial to their nature. Yet neither has a conscious¬ 
ness of the formal relation of such an act to the end 
to be attained; neither may have had any previous 
personal acquaintance with that end; and neither is 
led to the act by a process of reasoning. 

The essflntial features of Instinct are well explained 
in the following passage: “ The character which above 
all distinguishes instinctive actions from those that may 
be called intelligent or rational, is that they are not 
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the result of imitation and experience; that they are 
always executed in the same manner, and, to all 
appearance, without being preceded by the foresight 
either of their result or of their utility. Reason supposes 
a judgment and a choice: instinct, on the contrary, 
is a blind impulse which naturally impels the animal 
to act in a determinate manner: its effects may 
sometimes be modified by experience, but they never 
depend on it."^ Again: “ One of the phenomena fittest 
to give a clear idea of what ought to be understood by 
Instinct is that which is presented to us by certain 
insects when they lay their eggs. Those animals will 
never see their progeny, and can have no acquired 
notion of what their eggs will become; and yet they 
have the singular habit of placing beside each of those 
eggs a supply of elementary matter fit for nourishing 
the larva it will produce, and that even when that food 
differs entirely from their own, and when the food they 
thus deposit would be useless for themselves. No sort 
of reasoning can guide them in doing this, for if they 
had the faculty of reason, facts would be wanting them 
to arrive at such conclusions, and they must needs 
act blindly.”’^ Such facts, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, prove that animal “ intelligence ” is 
difte^'ent, not in dsgvee, but in hind from human intellect. 

The origin of instinct, together with the formation 
of organs, has ever been one of the most insuperable 
difficulties to those who deny the existence of an 
Intelligent Author of the Universe. Mr. Herbert 

* Milne-Edwards, Zoologie, § 319. 

' Id. § 327. Cf. Janet's Final Causes, pp. 86, 87. “The young 
female wasp (sphex), without maternal experience, will seize 
caterpillars or spiders, and stinging them in a certain definite spot, 
paralyze and deprive them of all power of motion (and probably 
also of sensation), without depriving them of life. She places them 
thus paralyzed in her nest with her eggs, so thaf the grubs, when 
hatched, may be able to subsist on a Uving prey, tmable to escape 
from or resist their defenceless and all but powerless destroyers. 
Now, it is absolutely impossible that the consequence of its actions 
can have been intellectually apprehended by the parent wasp. 
Had she Reason without her natural Instinct she could only learn 
to perform such actions through experience." (Mivazt, Lessons from 
Natme, pp. 201, 202. Cf. also On Truth, c. niii.) 
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Spencer, and thorough-going evolutionists generally, 
seek to explain instinct as hereditary experience. It is 
described sometimes as “lapsed intelligence,” and some¬ 
times as a “habit acquired by Natural Selection ” during 
the history of the race. It is indeed possible that some 
native tendencies might be accounted for in the former 
way. Certain actions intelligently and frequently pct- 
formed might conceivably pass into organic habits 
capable of hereditary transmission; and it is also possi¬ 
ble that advantageous modifications might be effected in 
existing instincts by means of Natural Selection. But, 
whilst we readily admit so much, we affirm that it is 
futile and absurd to seek to explain instinct in general 
in this way, and we merely ask the reader to consider 
how the instinct of sucking in the human infant, or the 
parental operations of bees, ants, and birds, could be 
the result either of Natural Selection, or of the intelli¬ 
gently designed actions of individuals of past genera¬ 
tions. Even if the last alternative were not inadmissible, 
the difficulty would be only put back a single step. 
Whence came the intelligence of these reasoning prede¬ 
cessors of our present bees and babies ? • 

The investigations which we have now made into 
the character of the operations of the animal “soul,” 
render clear the deductions we are justified in drawing 
concerning its nature, origin, and destiny. The whole 
weight of analogy proves that in the brute, as in man, 
the vegetative and sentient principles are identical. 
This brute “ soul,” however, is not a spiritual substantial 
principle, it is not a substantial form intrinsically inde¬ 
pendent of and separable from its material subject. This 
doctrine follows immediately from the theses just estab¬ 
lished. The brute manifests no spiritual activity. It is 
not endowed with rational intellect nor, consequently, 
with free-will. In other words, all the mental actions 
exhibited by it are of the lower or sensuous order, and 
therefore intrinsically or essentially dependent on a 
material organism. We are accordingly led to con- 

* For an excellent handling of the Fvolationist theory of the 
Origin of Instinct, cf. Science and Scientists, by Rev. J. Gerard, 
pp. 100, aeq. Cf. also Janet, op. cit. pp. 8o—90, 255—2^9. 
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dude that the ultimate principle from which these 
operations proceed is itself intrinsically and essentially 
dependent on matter. Actio sequitm esse; as a being is, 
so it acts; but all the mental acts which we are justi¬ 
fied in ascribing to brutes are of an organic or sensuous 
character. Therefore we are bound to infer that the 
animal “ soul ” is essentially dependent on the material 
organism and inseparable from it. It is, consequently, 
incapable of life apart from the body, and it perishes 
with the destruction of the latter. On account of this 
intrinsic dependence on matter, the soul of the brute was 
spoken of by the Scholastics indifferently as material 
and corporeal. They did not, however, intend by these 
terras to imply that the principle of vital activities is a 
bodily substance of three dimensions. They simply 
meant to teach that it depends absolutely on the material 
subject which it actuates, just as the heat depends on 
the matter of the burning coal, and the stamped in¬ 
scription on the wax. They maintained, moreover, 
that though not spiritual, the vital principle in animals 
must be of a simple nature, inasmuch as the activity 
of sentiency which proceeds from it is a simple imma¬ 
nent operation. 

The animal soul is thus, in Scholastic language, a 
substantial form completely immersed in the subject which 
it animates. Accordingly, it does not require a Divine 
Creative act to account for its origin in each successive 
being any more than a Divine Annihilative volition to 
effect its destruction. It is a result of substantial 
transformation produced by generation. An existing 
vital energy is capable by its action of reproducing or 
evoking from the potentialities of matter a new energy 
akin to itself. But, as at present new life ever proceeds 
only from a living agent, so a fortiori in the beginning 
the primordial act by which animal life was first educed 
from the potentialities of matter must have been that 
of a Living Being. 

Readings. —The ablest English treatment of Aniiyal Intdligenoe 
which has yet appeared is Dr. Mivart’s recent work, The Origin of 
Hnman Reason ; cf. also La Bite Comparie d I'Homme, par R. P. De 
Bomdot, SJ. (Paris.) 
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Some Opinions of the Press. 


"The 'Stonyhnrat Series’ is not a mere translation of old 
scholastic treatises on Philosophy. Each volume differs so much 
in treatment of its matter from what a medimvalist philosopher 
would have penned, that at first sight the,se English Catholic 
Manuals would seem to have set up ^sterns of their own. But the 
discrepancy is only apparent, not real. In its philosophical system, 
the series is scholastic to the core. But it has taken up scholastic 
principles to apply them to the problems raised by modem writers." 
—Bombay Advertiser. 

"These Manuals are worthy of the widest circulation. They will 
clear awi.y many popular delusions, much confusion of thought and 
language. They will help to strengthen many minds to strive fear¬ 
lessly and perseveringly in the search of trath,"—BosAiy CatkoUe 
Examiner, 


LOGIC. 

" We must congratulate the editor of the series of Catholic 
Manuals of Philosophy on affording such a valuable contribution 
to English Catholic literature. The easy style throughout, the 
clearness of exposition, and the well-chosen examples, make the 
book It once attractive to the general reader, and of inestimable 
use to the special student. But the highest excellence of the work, 
and the one which characterises the series conceived and eiffted by 
the author, is sympathy with the intellectual atmosphere in whitm 
we live, with its difficulties, with its strength, and with its weak¬ 
ness ."—Tlu Tablet. 

" An excellent l^t-book of Aristotelian lo^c, interesting, vivid, 
sometimes almost racy in its illustrations, while firom first to last 
it never, so far as we have noticed, diverges firom Aristotelian 
orthodoxy.”— Guardian. 

" Though Father Clarke mainly concerns himself with Formal 
Logic, he occasionally, for the sue of edification, makes exenr- 
sions into wider fields. Adopting the standpoint of ‘moderate 
realism,' he directs his chief attadk against ‘^e limi|ation of the 
Principle of Contradiction, the nominalist statement of the Princi{de 



of Identity, and the theory of conception set forth by Mill. The 
ai^uments usually employM in these time-honoured controversies 
are marshalled with much vigour. . . . The uncontroversial portions 
of the book are extremely clear, and the descriptions of the various 
forms of syllogism as little dry as their subject-matter permits.”— 
Saturday Revievi. 

" In its general outline it follows the order of the Formal Logic 
which is still required in the Oxford schools, and is familiar to 
most people who are in any 'way interested in philosophy. The 
author has had a wider aim in view than merely providing a manual 
for Catholics; be would appeal also to perplexed Protestants, and 
to women who have shared the advantages of higher education."— 
Church Quarterly. 

" Father Clarke's Lo^ic goes over the field of Pure or Formal 
Logic. A moderate realism is set forth as the happy mean between 
conceptualism and nominalism. The chapter on the true doctrine 
of universals is admirably lucid. There is also a short treatment of 
certitude, serving as a bridge to the next volume of the series. 
Finally, the appendix on the Scholastic Method is an able defence 
of the d priori as against the a posteriori method of the modem 
experimentalists .”—Bombay Advertiser. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

t> 

"The volume before us is a solid fundamental exposition of what 
is known by modem logicians as ‘ Applied Logic,' or a treatise on the 
• Philosophy of Certitude.' It defends the objective reality of human 
thought against the false systems of idealism .”—Ave Maria Magatine. 

“ It is a hopeful si^ of the times that a Catholic professor 
should freely enter the lists of debate in opposition to acknowledged 
masters qf recent philosophy. The Jesuit Father is no respecter 
of persons ."—Journal of Education. 

" It is a valuable treatise in every sense of the word. We have 
read it with the greatest pleasure. The style carries on the reader, 
and the several points are introduced with a truth and accuracy in 
pleasing contrast to the lumbering sophistries of many who call 
themselves philosophers and are ssot."—Catholic Times. 

*• In the two volumes named below (First Principles of Knomledge 
and Logie), we have set forth in clear and vigorous English the 
doctrine of knowledge and the principles of reasoning taught by 
the learned and subtle Aquinas in the thirteenth century, but 
adapted to the needs of students and controversialists of the 
nineteenth centum by teachers who, like St. Thomas himself, are 
able to discuss doubts without doubting, to hold*^ converse with 
sceptics of eveiv school, and still to hold to the fai h. ... To 
those who would like to know exactly the form that tphilosophy 
takes when she enters the service of ‘ The Church' t volumes 
ir.ny be comitended.'"—Sept, si, 1889. 



“ The wording is carefal, precise, and nnmistakable. . . . Rarely 
is then^ to be found at one time in a philosophical treatise of its 
dimensions, its wideness of scope and fnlness of treatment, its 
accuracy, its order and method in arrangement, its power of pene¬ 
tration and acuteness of criticism, its justice, moderation, and 
vigour in argument."— The Lyceum, Octob^, 1890. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. 

" Metajihysics is not a popular study, but Father Rickaby has 
done his best to popularize it. He expounds the idea of Being with 
its nature, existence, and attributes, and next other notions less 
general, as .substance, causality, space, and time. He ought to 
sncceed in dissipating the common prejudice that metaphysics is 
mere cobweb spinning."— Bombay Advertiser. 

It will be seen, then, that we deny the merit of profundity to 
Father Rickaby’s work; it will, however, do more good than harm; 
it is fnll of a learning r.are and curious in England, and is tempered 
by an English common sense and a real acquaintance with English 
thought."— Athenmm, April 18, i8gi. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

" We incline to consider Mr. Devas’ Manual one of the most 
valuable contributions made for a long time to the study of 
economics. It is closely reasoned, for Mr. Devas possesses strongly 
the sense of the .syllogism. It is very clear that Mr. Devas knows 
exactly*A'hat he means, and knows the precise words proper for 
expressin.g hi.s meaning. And it is extremely practical, for Mr. Devas 
is as far as possible from agreeing with Senior that ■ [xrlitical eco¬ 
nomy is independent of facts.’ Moreover, it is not unfrequently 
.amusing, which is certainly a merit in a work dealing with what 
Carlyle branded as the Dismal Science. . . . With those ' orthodox 
political economists’ who have decided that, in spite of rumours to 
the contrary, man does live by bread alone—even adulterated broad 
—Mr, Devas widely differs. Tlieir doctrine of supply and demand 
as the one sufficient law of wages and price, of l.alxmr and capital 
he decidedly rejects. Nor will he .allow that the organization o» 
industry is a violation of freedom : he insists that it is rather laissez- 
faire which violates freedom. His judgment of the whole school of 
classical or orthodox political economists, from Adam Smith to Milt, 
is that, by separating politiciil economy from ethics and presenting it 
as a series of tendencies only, they were led to promulgate the most 
unsocial and immoral doctrines. ... In the greater part of what he 
advances in his book we entirely follow him. It is constructed upon 
the right lines. It is especially valuable for the high ethical tone 
which pervades it from first to last. We live in a democratic age; 
and Hegel has well .said, ' Das Hauptmoment der Demokratie is 
sittliche Gesinnung.”’— St. James's Gazette, March 11. 1892. 

"A concise but extraordinarily comprehensive text-book, with 
plenty of human interest, attractive —if now and then rather slight 
—illu.stratioDS from real life, and la.st, but not least, a clear, 
and on the whole a correct, exposition of th^lements of aoonomia 
science.”—S/<aA«r. * 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Father Rickab^'s Moral Philosophy, or Ethics and Natural Imw 
(Longmans) is the first of a series of ‘ Manuals of Catholic Philo¬ 
sophy.’ Tne author is a member of the Society of Jesus, and liia 
work embodies the substance of a course of lectures delivered for 
eight years in succession to the scholastics of that Society, at 
St. Mary’s, Stonyhurst. The arrangement is methodical, and the 
style clear and condensed. Many of the sections are supplied with 
lists of passages for reading, selected from such authors as Plato, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Paley, and Mr. Ruskin. The work 
is a new and important departure, and deserves to be read by others 
than those for whom it is primarily intended.”— Scottish Review. 

” The style of the book is bright and easy, and the English (as 
we need not say) extremely good. . . . The manual will be welcome 
on all sides as a sound, original, and fairly complete English treatise 
on the groundwork of morality.”— Dublin Review. 

"The work, to the ordinary reader, is interesting enough to 
absorb the attention; to the student of Ethics it has a double value 
—simplicity of style, as well as full knowledge of the subject and 
its various branches. We are glad that the price of the book puts 
it within reach of the great mass of the people,”— Catholic Times. 

"The style is popular and easily intelligible; the principles 
■te fully illustrated by concrete examples.”— Church Quarterly. 

“ As regards the style of the book, it is, as a rule, cleat', terse, 
and simple; and there are many pas.sages marked alike by sound 
sense and by elevation of tone.”— Journal of Education. 

" Father Rickaby, -with his Aristotelian and scholastic training, 
is always definite and clear, distrustful of sentiment, with an answer 
ready for every assailant.”— Mind, No. 54. 

“ Father Rickaby’s style of exposition will be found singularly 
clear and fresh, and his power of elucidating the bearing of an 
abstruse thought by some historical illustrations singularly happy. 
It should be specified also as one of the features in the book, that 
it keeps close on the track of Aristotle, and is careful to expound his 
pregnant but perplexing epigrams.”— The Month. 

"'The authority of the moral law is asserted admirably as a 
binding Imperative, and not as a mere utterance of the autonomous 
reason. And there are many true and valuable statements in most 
ports of the book.”— Church Quarterly, April, 1889. 

"It Is one of a series of‘Manuals of Catholic Philosophy ’ in 
course of issue, and embodies the substance of lectures deliver^ by 
the author during eight successive years to the students of the 
Jesuit Society at Stonyhurst. The book is marked Vith several of 
the merits usually found in the educational writings of the Jesuits: 
orderly method, lucid arrangement, clear, definite, and incisive 
wording, competent familiarity with the literature of the subject, 
both ancient god motfotn.”— Church Times, May 3,1889. 
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** A Bpedally nseful chapter is that devoted to the solution oi 
difficulties against the fundamental truths of Natural Theolop:y. 
Here most of the current difficulties are handled in a manner which 
can hardly fail to unseat some of our leading lights of modern 
philosophy from the pedestals they may have occupied in the 
reader's mind. Spinoza's specious arguments receive careful atten¬ 
tion in the course of the work, and more at length in an Appendix.” 
— The Month, September, 1891. 

” Among the many services rendered by the Society of Jesus to 
England in this nineteenth century, we doubt if any will be thought 
to exceed in value this last—of meeting and overthrowing in a fair 
field the last desperate efforts of anti-Christian unbelief. . . . leather 
Boedder sums up with clearness and ability the limits within which 
he thinks the Evolution theory admissible by a Catholic philo¬ 
sopher. . . . Had the philosophico-theological aspect of the question 
been always d^ned with equal clearness, much controversy among 
Catholics would perhaps have been avoided."— The TablH, Sept. 26, 
1891. 

**ThiB volume considerably increases the debt which Engli^- 
nteaking Catholics owe to the Jesuit Fathers who have brought out 
the ‘Stonyhurst Series’ of philosophical manuals. It is really a 
treatise it Deo dealing with the proofs of the existence of God, the 
Divine attributes, and the relation of God to the world—in plain 
intelligi^ English, and adapted to the difficulties raised in our own 
country at the present day. The author is evidently well acquainted 
with Mill, Spencer, Huxley, and other contempora:^ writers; they 
are quoted freely and ct^ly answered."— DubUn Review, October, 
1891. 

“The English is unexceptional, the (prim outlines of the ancient 
formulse hardly show themselves at all, though the virtue of them 
is all retained in their modem equivalents. And as for the meta¬ 
physics, it is there, no doubt, in all its force and fulness; but the 
reader will never find himself roughly reminded of its presence. In 
fact, if he be a beginner, be may read the book through and have at 
the end as little idea that he has been reading metaphysics, and 
subtle metaphysics too, as M. Jouidain that he had been talking 
prose. Not that there is any lack of strength beneath the seeming 
simplicity,; the arguments are, in every case, the best of their kind, 
but are so put that their irresistible strength is borne in upon the 
mind without costing it any overpowering labour of comprehension. 
We have been particularly strack with the author's method of 
dealing with the •well-known ontolc»ical argument for God's 
existence. . . . We cordially recommend his book to our university 
students."-—Til* Lyceum, April, 1892. 

••s 

*' Father Boedder's Natural Tkeologv will be read with eagerness. 
The proofs of the existence of a Personal God are given with a 
Completeness and clearness I have never before seen.” — Bombto 
Mmtittr, <n> . 



I>SirCHOLOGY, 


•' We regard Father Mfiber’s book on Psychology as one of the 
most important contributions to philosophical literature publisbcil 
in this country for a long time. . . . What renders his work especially 
valuable is the breadth of his modern reading, and the skill with 
which he presses things new, no less than old, into the service of 
his argument. His di^ectical skill is as remarkable as bis wealth 
of learning, and not less notable is his spirit of fairness. . . . Whether 
the reader agrees or disagrees with the author’s views, it is impos¬ 
sible to deny the ability, fulness, and cogency of the argument.'— 
St. James’s Gazette, July 8, 1892. 

”... The author has proved himself a thoroughly competent guide 
and teacher on the subject of his work. Almost every page of his 
book bears the marks of careful thought and wide reading. . . Taken 
for what it professes to be, this is an excellent manual. It deserves 
and will repay study.”— The Scotsman, August 4, 1890. 

■■ This book, by the Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stony- 
hurst College, is a sober, scholarly, and important work. . . . The 
author’s treatment of Psychology is simple, logical, and graceful. 
His dehnilions are clear and precise, his style is crisp and nenrous, 
and his knowledge of the literature of his subject is very consider¬ 
able.”—firf«rafte»af Review, June, 1891. 

" This M.annal is an able and well-considered effort to reconcile 
mediaeval and modern philosophy. The author bases his argument 
mainly on the works of Aquinas and the schoolmen, but he gives 
fair recognition to modern philosophers and to modern scienre. . . . 
We can commend the book to students of Natural Theology and 
Psychology.”— The Church Review, September 26, 1890. 

” Father Maher’s joining of old with new in his P^cholof;y is 
very skilful; and sometimes the highly systemati2ed character of 
the scholastic doctrine gives him a certain advantage in the face 
of modem psychologictil classificfitions with their more tentative 
char,T.cter. . . . The historical and controversial parts all through 
the volume are in general very careful and well m.anaged.”— Mind. 

” The author is always lucid, cogent, and learned. His know¬ 
ledge of the works of writers on Psychology is thorough and sound, 
and results in a most valuable aid to the student: particularly good 
examples of this are his historical sketches of the Theories of 
External Perception, General Cognition, and the Moral Sense, 
whilst the historical references and notes on almost every point 
should prove extremely helpful.” — The University Correspondent, 
NovembOT, i8go. 

“This work cannot be too highly recommenced.”—Tte Tablet, 
November i, 1890. 

"... The book is a distinct gain to psychological .science, and 
places its author in the front rank of the clear, deep fiiinkers (rf our 
time. It is a thoroughly scientific work, evincing on the part of its 
author great powers of analy.sis and discrimination, with the most 
profound anil varied knowledge of philosophical litetatnre.”— T/u 
Imh Reeiesiast^ ReceuA January, 189X. 
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Abstkact Concepts *38—241, 

253. 254. 273 -276, 277, 278, 

297-299. 

Abstraction, the couiiicr|>art of 
Attention 235, 236; Pcvipatelic 
theory of 291—297. 

Accident and Substance 348. 
443- 

Active Powers 32, 216. 

Active Sense 71—75. 

Activity 27—29,35—39. 

Actus, tlicitus 362; hwnanus 364. 
/Esthetic Emotions 408—415, 

417- 

Ai.truistic Emotions 400—402. 
Analysis of Sensation 45; Psy- 
cluilogicat I19, 120; involv^ 
in Conception 298. 

Analytic Judgments, Kant on 
266. 

Animals, Psychology of 14, 15, 
546—558; sentient 549; devoid 
of intellect 550. 

Annihilation of the soul 485— 

487- 

Antinomies, Kantian 267, 268. 
Apperception 264. 

Appetency, fecultjr of 27, 28, 31, 
32, 39; sensi^ns 216—218; 
ratioiud 355—365; relation of 
to ci^ition 39; to emotions 
394—397. 41 *^ 18 . 

^ppetitus, naturalis et elicitut 
216, 217; irasciHlis et cancufu- 
39S—397- 


A Priori Forms, Kantian 109-- 
114, 266 —270; knowledgi' 267. 

Aristotelian, cf. Scliolasiii.. 

Association, Mental and ido.il- 
ism 102—109; and immediate 
perception II7—120 ; and 

memory 180, seq.; laws of 184— 
193; reduction of laws 187— 
191 ; secondary laws 193—195; 
history of doctrine 207—214 ; 
associationism and necessary 
truth 279—284: inseparable 104, 
211; and conscience 324— 326 ; 
and a permanent self 344—348 ; 
and the Beautiful 411, 412. 

Assistance, theory of Divine 514. 

Attention, supra-sensuous 235— 
238, 249, 250, 252—254; further 
treatment of 332—337 ; laws of 
333, 334; and conception 297, 
298 ; and genius 336. 

Auditory Perception 136, 137. 

Automatic movement 218—220. 

Axioms, cf. Necessary Truth. 

Baconian Method, defective 19. 

Beauty, nature of 408—412. 

Being, idea of, Rosmim on 265 j 
primary 293, 298, 300, 307, 

Belief ^rtains to judgment 309; 
various views on 311, seq. ; 
relation to knowledge 314: 
causes of 317; effects of 319. 

Berkeleian theory of vision loi. 

Binocular vision 142—145. 
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Biology, subject-matter of 9, 10. 

BI.INU-SI’OT 81. 

Blindness and Tactual Sensibility 
128. 

Body, perception of iuy own body 
as extends 96, 97, 121—1265 
resolved into mental states by 
Bain 106; qualities of 145; 
dependence of mind on 247, 
460; union with soul 513. 

Bkain, composition of 43; the 
“seat” of sensation according 
to some 06 ; relation of to 
thought 247, 460—464, func¬ 
tions of 529. 

Bridgman, case of l-aura 128,129. 

Categories, Kant’s 267. 

Cause, Hume’s account of I02 ; 
various kinds of 516, 

Causality, inconsistency of Kant 
on 114; cognition of the prin¬ 
ciple of 288, 289, 299 ; origin of 
idea of 349—351; Kree-will and 
law of 3.S7. 

Ckrebkaiton, unconscious 339. 

Chemistry, Mental 212. 

Choice and Intention 365. 

CiASSlFiCATlON of Mctttal Facul¬ 
ties 27—31 ; various schemes 
31—34; of senses 56—58; diffi¬ 
culty of classifying emotions 223, 
224, 418 ; various schemes 419, 

Clear Ideas, Descartes on 261. 

Co-ACTION, i’hysical 363. 

CCEN/ESTHESIS 62—64. 

CoGiTo, ERGO SUM, Descartes’ 
starting-point 300. 

Cognition, cf. Knowledge. 

Colour, sensations of 82 — 86. 

Colour-blindness, illusions of 
174. 

Common Sense 157, 158 ; various 
significations of 162, 163. 

Common Phantasm 288. 

Common Sensibles, or primary 
qualities 146. 

Common Sensibility 63, 64. 

Comparative, Psychology 14, 15, 
546; imagination 167; judg¬ 
ment 301. 


Comparison, simra- sensuous 
nature of 237, 238; Balmez on 
249—252; Lotze on 252—254; 
involved in conception 298; in 
judgment 305—309. 

Complex sensations 83; associa¬ 
tions 191, 192 ; ideas 271. 

Compound sensations 83; ideas 
271. 

Conativb, meaning of 28; faculty 
216. 

Concept, abstract and universal 
238—241; Sensist account of 

272— 279 ; distinguished from 
the concrete phantasm 239, 278, 
279; Peripatetic doctrine on 
origin of 290— 297 ; complete 
elawration of 297—299; cf. 
also Idea. 

Conception, and perception of 
space III, 352; process of 256, 
290, 297. 

Conceptualism, opposed to 
Realism 263; opposed by Bain 

273 - 

Conscience, evolutionist account 
of 284—286, 325—328 ; true 
nature of 320; moral sense 
theory of 321; utilitarian theory 
of 324; origin and validity of 
325 ; Kant and Butler on 329. 

CoNSClENTiA, or senstu intimus 

161. 

Consciousness, the subject-matter 
of Empirical Psychology ll; 
meaning of 25, 26; duality of 
98, 99; and self-consciousness 
* 43 - 245 . 337—344! JnRnt 338, 
339; unity of 246, 346; and 
Free-will 366—3O8, 383—385. 

Co.NSERVATIVE faculty 181. 

Conservation <rf experiences 
■95—200. 

Constructive imagination 166. 

Con tact, sense of 65—71; double 
124. 

Contiguity, assi^iation by 186. 

Continuity, law of 262. 

Contradiction, principle of 288. 

CoNiRAST, assomtion by 185. 
186; fedings of 405—407. 
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Control of movement, Bain’s 
theory 222. 

Co-OPiRATiVE associations 191. 

Conflicting associations 191. 

CORFOKBAL souls 45a 

Corresponding points, retinal 

' 14a. 

Cosmology, and Metaphysics 3; 
and Psychology 6. 

CosMOTHSTic Idealism 93—loa 

Creative imagination 166, 167. 

Criticism, Kantian theory of 266 
—27a 

Curiosity 406, 407. 

Darwinian Theory of emotional 
expression 425; of evolution 540. 

Deductive, method in Psycho* 
logy 18, 19; reasoning 31a 

Deliberate action. 364, 374, 

Delusion and illusion 172. 

Desire and illusion 173, 174; 
defined 355; distinguished from 
volition 356, 382: not solely of 
pleasure 357; distinguished from 
intention 36^ 

Determinism 360—393; and 
fiitalism 362. 

Dismemberment of the mind 38, 
302, 303. 

Distance, visual perception of 

* 30 . 133—*36- 

Division, cf. Classification. 

Dogmatic Method^ and Kant 
266—270. 

Double- ASPECT theory 468 { dis¬ 
proof of 474, seq. 

Doubt, Methodical 261. 

Dreams, nature of 176—180. 

Dualism, Philosophical 93—100. 

Duality of Consciousness 98, 99. 

Education of the Senses 116— 
142. 

Ego, identified widi Mind i; dis¬ 
tinguished from it 95 ; cognition 
of, spiritual 247, 248; how it 
knows itself 338—342 j pheno¬ 
menal and tionmenal ^; sensiat 
theory of 344 — ^348 ; and Fiee- 
will 385, 38& 

KK 


Emotions, defined 223 $ impossi¬ 
bility of classifying 224, 418; 
Scholastic treatment of 395— 
398; chief groups 398—4165 
attempted classificalions 4191 
expression of 423—432. 

Empirical, theory of Perception 
104, los, 122, 123, 129, 132; 
and Kational Psychology 4, 9, 
36, 89, 439. 

Empiricism 23a, 258, 259, 270— 
288. 

Energy, and faculty 27; Free-will 
and conservation of 388. 

Entelechy 523. 

Essence, abstraction of 292, 293; 
and substance 521. 

Ethics, and Psychology 8; and 
Free-will 372—376; and Im¬ 
mortality 489, 

Evolution and necessary truth 
284—286; and conscience 326— 
328; and the soul’s origin 540. 

Expectation 206, 207. 

Expression of emotions, theories 

of 423—43a- 

Extension, perception of 85, 96 
-^8; abstract idea of 353; 
virtual of the soul 449, 466. 

External World, reality of 89 
-^2; perception of 93—100; 
distinguished from extra-organic 
95; erroneous theories r^arding 
101—116. 

Faculties, meaning of 27, 28, 
35—38; classification 27—31 ; 
outer schemes 31—34; objections 
against 34—38, 3 ®*. 303 i sen¬ 
suous and intellectual 28, 231, 
270. 

Faculty of Feeling disproved 
39, 40, 228—230, 394 — 397 , 
416—-418. 

Fallacy and illusion 17X 

Fatalism and Determinism 362. 

Feeling, faculty of 33, 39, 228, 
394, 417 > end cognition 86; 
various meanii^s of 223 ; Aris¬ 
totle's theory of 224; as emolioo 
394 - 
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Fiat of Will 220, 356. 

Formal Object, of external senses 
58 j of internal 162 ; of intellect 
compared with sense 118, 292, 

Form, Kantian d priori 109—114; 
and Aristotelian 522 ; theory of 
Matter and Form 515- 

Free-will, proved 360—380; 
defined 363—365 ; relation to 
Ethics 372 — 376 ; objections 
against 380—393. 

Frowning, Darwin and Spencer 
on 425, 429. 

Function and faculty 27 ; of 
intellect 235, 305 ; according to 
Bain 276; of the brain 457, 529. 

Fundamental sense 159, 160. 

General Notion, cf. Concept 
and Idea. 

Generalization 297, 298. 

Genekationism 535. 

Generic images 278, 279. 

Genesis ami validity of mental 
acts 281, 320. 

Genius and Attention 336. 

Gustatory Perception 137, 138. 

Habit 186, 191, 198, 382, 383. 

Hallucinations 172— 17S. 

Happiness, desire of 358, and 
future life 489, 491. 

Hearing, sense of 76—805 per- 
ceptfons by 136, 137. 

Hedonistic Paradox 357. 

Heuristic method 260. 

Historical Sketch of theories of 
Perception 100—116; of Asso- 
dationism 207—214; of theories 
of General Knowledge 259—289. 

Hypothetical Realism or Dual¬ 
ism 93—too. 

Idea, Hume’s view of loa; and 
image 164, 165; adventitious 
261; compound 271; innate 256, 
* 57 > 259—265. Cf. also Concept. 

Idealism, nature of go —92; of 
Berkeley loi; of Mill and &in 
103—109; and Materialism 106^ 
370; other meanings of 263. 


Idealization 168. 

Identity, supra-sensnous recog¬ 
nition of 201, 243—246 ; Bain 
on feeling of 272; personal 337 
—347 ; and Materialism 464. 

Illusions 172—178. 

Images, various kinds of 83; and 
concepts 164,238—241; generic 
278, 279. 

I.MAC I NATION, an internal sense 
160; nature of 164—l8oj pro¬ 
ductive and reproductive 166; 
and memory 106; and science 
168; and illusions 173—176; 
and intellect 239, 273—276. 

Immateriality, cf. Spirituality. 

Immortality of .soul 484; objec¬ 
tions to 495. 

Immediate Perception, doc¬ 
trine of 93—100. 

Impulsive Action 395. 

Inconceivability and Troth 
281—285. 

Indirect remembrance 191. 

Indissoluble association 104, 
105,211,212,280. ’ 

Inductive, Method in Psychology 
13—18, 442; abuse of 19; 
reasoning 310; 

Inference 309—311. 

Infinite, idea of 351, 352. 

Innate, ideas 256; mental forma 
265—270, 280; and Evolution 
284—287, 326—328. 

Inorganic faculty 244—247. 

Inseparable Association. Cf. 
Indissoluble. 

Instinct, nature of 554; origin 
of 556. 

Instinctive, belief 141; move¬ 
ment 218; expression 425—432. 

Intellect, distinguished from 
sense 28, 231—255, 270—289; 
object of 118, 292; spirituality 
of 246, 452. 

Intellectus tfgtns et possibilis 
292—297; Acabictheo^ofsoi. 

Intention and motive 305. 

Intentionalis, imaso 28; speciei 
SO. 

Internal Senses 30, 156—163. 
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Introspection, method of ii; 
and retrospection 21 ; difficul¬ 
ties and limitations of 20—24; 
and Free-will 366—370, 383. 

Intuition, intellectual 287. 

Invention 336. 

Inverted retinal image 145. 

Involuntary attention 335 5 
action ^4. 

Judgment, supra-sensuous charac¬ 
ter of 237, 241—243, 250; syn¬ 
thetic d friari 266; act of 305— 
309 - 

Knowledge of mental states 11— 
15; faculties of 28, 30, 32; of 
the non-ego 90; theories of 
general 259—2S9; and belief 
314—317 j of seif 337 — 344 - 

Language, and Psychology 13, 
14; and Free-will 374, 3.S1 ; 
and Conception 298—301; origin 
of 43«—436; peculiar to man 
434, 548, 552: cerebral seat of 
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Laughter, nature of 414—415. 

Life, future 484; origin of 504; 
defined 510. 

Local character of sensations 68; 
signs 124, 130. 

Localization of sensations 121— 
12$ ; in time 204, 205 ; of brain 
functions 529. 

Locomotion 218—222. 

Locos of the Soul 529. 

Logic, and Psychology 6^ 320} 
and Ethics 8. 

Logical feelings 405. 

Ludicrous, the 414. 

Materia Prima 516, 517. 

Material W^ld, reality of 91. 
Cf. Perception. 

Materialism, and Idealism 106, 
270, 232; objections of 455— 
4^ 4^. 497. 466—483- 
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Mathematical conceptions 27.;, 
275 ; axioms, cf. Necessary 
I'ruth. 

Mai' I'er and Form, tlieory of 515. 

Mi;asukkment of Sensation 45. 

Memory, detailed treatment of 181 
—215; and reminiscence 181, 
201; and reproduction 182; and 
association 184 ; and retention 
195 j materialistic theory 199, 
464; and recognition 200; intel¬ 
lectual 200—204; and estimation 
of time 204; and expectation 
206; and a simple .soul 447. 

Mental, meaning of 42. 

Mental states classified, cf. 
Faculty. 

Merit and Free-will 372—376. 

Mki ai’iiysics and Psychology 2. 

Metempsychosis 538. 

Method of Psychology 12—24, 
442. 

Methodical Doubt, Descartes’ 

261. 

Mic:rocosm and Macrticosin 263. 

Mind, defined l ; difficulties of 
studying 20; and its faculties 
34: Idealism and other minds 
91, 105, 109; distinguished from 
Ego I, 95; Sensism and perma¬ 
nent mind 109, 304; knowledge 
of 337 ; aud will 385 ; and body 
IS ; materialistic theory of 455 
—483. Cf. also Soul. 

“ Mind-stuff,” 468, 476. 

Monads, Leibnitz’ theory of 262, 

539 - , , 

Moral faculty, sense, or reason, 
cf. Conscience. 

Moral intuition, sentiment, judg¬ 
ment 416. 

Motive and Intention 365. 

Movement, sense of 68 ; faculty 
of 218. 

Muscular Sense 46; and space 
104. 

Musical sound 76. 


Names and Conception 298—3021 
rational employment of, 433. 
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Nativistic theory of Perception 
122, 129—132. 

Naturai., Dualism or Realism 94; 
Selection 541. 

Nature and Personality 520, 521. 

Neckssarianism 360—393. 

Necessary Truth and Intellect 
241; views of Kant on 112, 266; 
and Associalionism 279 j Evo- 
Intionism 284; Intuitiunalists on 
287, 299. 

Nervous system described 43. 

Neutral feelings 406. 

Nominalism 273—277. 

Non-Ego 95—98. 

Notion, cf. Concept and Idea. 

Noumena, Kantian view of 110— 
114, 267—269; and relativity of 
knowledge 151, 155. 

Object and Objective i. 

Obligation and Free-will 372 — 
376. 

Obliviscence, law of 214. 

Obstructive Association 191 

— 193 - 

Occasionalism 261, 514. 

Ontology 3, 4. 

Ontologism 262. 

Oteration and Faculty 27. 

Optimism 236. 

Orectic Faculty 28, 2id. 

Organic, sensations 63 5 faculty 
244. • 

Organicism 507. 

Organism, cf. Body. 

Passions 224, 395. 

Pathology and Psychology 16— 
18; Cerebral 531. 

Perception, and sensation 47; 
by species 52; nature of external 
92; theories of 100—ii6j me¬ 
diate and immediate 93; de¬ 
velopment of I17; tactu^ 120; 
visual 129 ; of distance 133 j 
auditoiy 136; gustatoiy and 
olfactory 137; intellectual 235— 
242 ; of relations 249—254; 
272—280; intttitionBl and ne¬ 
cessary truth 287. 


Peripatetic, cf. Schdastic. 
Person, defined 343, 521. 
Phantasm and Conckpi 239^ 
278 ; and intelleetus ngeiis 293. 
Phantasy, cf. Imagination. 
Phenomena and Noumena no— 
114, 151. 267. 

Phenomenal and Rationality- 
chology 2, 8, 89, 440. 
Phenomenalism 232. 

Philology and Psychology 14, 
43 S> 49 °; cf- bIso language. 
Phiixisophy, meaning of 2, 440, 

441 - 

Phrenology 529. 

Physiology, and Psychology 9, 
>5) 4Bf 529: and Materialism 
456—464, 469, 496. 

I’HYSICAL iNFi.ux, theory of 515. 
Picturesque, the4ii. 

Plastic Medium, theory of 515. 
Pity, 400. 

Play-impulse 358. 

Pi.EASURE, Aristotle’s view of 
224; laws of 228 ; a|id desire 

357 - 

PoTENTlA, absoluta 486; et tutus 
522. 

Power, Mental, cf. Faculty. 
Pre-established Harmony 262, 



Primary Qualities of Matter 
14s—150; Locke on 271, 

Primum Cognitum 301. 

Productive Imaginatico l66> 

Psychology, defined 11 scope 2, 
5, 439; divisions ^ 441; its 
relation to Philosophy 2, 441; 
Logic 6, 320; Ethics 8, 37a, 
489; Physiology 9, IS; method 
of II, 442; objections to 18; 
Empiric^ and Rational 4, 9, 
36, 89, 439^ Comparative 14, 

Psychophysics, scope of 45, 53; 
objections to 54^ 

Practical Reason, cf. Conscience. 

Purpose 366. 

PoESorr, emotions of 40 & 
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Qcautt of Rcnsations 44 ; of 
sounds 77; of pleasures 22^ } 
primary and secondary 145. 

QUANTinr, of sensations 53. 

Rational, and Empirical Psycho- 
4 . ft 36, 89. 439; faculties 

2X, 231. 

Kbaijsm, Natural and Hypothe¬ 
tical 93; objections to 138; 
transfigured 115 ; of Plato 259; 
ambiguity of the term 263. 

Reason, meaning of 233; Kant 
on 267 ; and Understanding 
310; speculative and practic^ 
311; moral 320. 

Reasoning 309—311. 

Recollection 182. 

Recognition 207, 345, 464. 

Redintegration, law of 191. 

Reflex Movement 218. 

Reflexion, Intellectual 243, 337, 
452- 

Relations, perception of 248— 
254. • 

Relativity, of Knowledge 150— 
156; law of 150, 275; feelings 
of 405. 

Reminiscence, process of 181; 
and innate ideas 260. 

Representation, Mental, cf. 
Concept and Idea. 

Representationalism 93. 

Reproductive, Imagination i66; 
faculty 182. 

Responsibility and Free-will 
372—376. 

Retention, implied in memory 
i8l; theories of 195. 

Retrospection and Introspection 

21 . 

Rivalry, feelings of 403. 

» 

Scepticism 90, loi. 

Science, of Psychology attacked 
18; and Imagination 168. 

Scholastic division of faculties 
28—32; doctrine of species 49; 
recognition of primary and 
secondary qualities of matter 


145 ; and of relativity of know¬ 
ledge 152 j division of internal 
senses 157; distinction of me¬ 
mory and reminiscence 181 ; 
view of retention 195; recogni¬ 
tion and analy.sis of the laws of 
association 207; treatment of 
appetency 216; view of feeling 
224; of intellect 233; of the 
origin of ideas 291; of con¬ 
science 320; of the soul’s know¬ 
ledge of itself 340; of emotion 
395 ; of the dependence of soul 
on body 460; of union of soul 
and body 515 ; of instinct 555. 

Self, and Mind i, 95; cognition 
of 338 ; emotions of 398. 

Self-Consciou.sne.ss, and Con¬ 
sciousness 26; intellectual 243 ; 
character of 337, 452. 

Self-Conservation, Bain’s law 
of 222, 424. 

Sensation, indefinable 41; quality 
and quantity of 44; objective 
analysis of 45: compound 45 ; 
and perception 47, 86 ; measure¬ 
ment of 45, S3; systemic 57; 
muscular 57, yr; seat of 66; 
subjective 173. 

Sensf. defined 41; classified 57 ; 
of taste 59; smell 60; touch 62; 
temperature 64; contact 65 j 
muscular 57, 71 ; of hearing 75; 
sight 80; fundamental 159; 
formal object of 118, 292; dis¬ 
tinguished from Intellect 28, 
231—2 cs, 270—289. 

Sense-Perception, develo])ment 
of 116—142; nature of, cf. Per¬ 
ception. 

Sensibility, measurement of 54; 
of skin, 69 ; of resistance 73. 

SenSUS, communis IS7> 
timus 161: /uiKiamentalis 159. 

Sentiment and Emotion 223; 
moral 416. 

Shame 399. _ , 

Sight, sense of 80; perception by 
129; binocular 142. 

Similarity, association by 184. 

SlMPUClTY of soul 444—449- 
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Smell, sense (rf fet perception 
by 137 - 

Soul, definition of i, 443; by 
Aristotle 5*3 S distinguished 
from Mind l ; knowledge of 
337; substantiality of 443; 
simplicity 444; spirituality 450; 
materialLstic objections against 
455; double-aspect theory of 
468; immortality of 484 ; indi¬ 
viduality 501; unity 502; union 
with body 513; locus of 525 ; 
origin of 535 ; brute souls 557. 

Space, perception of 92—too, 
120 -136; sensist theory 104; 
Kantian no; origin or idea 
of 352 ; possible and real 353. 

Species, intentionnlis ; smsihilis 
49 , 5*5 corporalis 51; iutelligi- 
hilis 51, 293 ; expressa 51, 296. 

Spirit and Mind i. 

Spiritual, Faculties 28, 30, 244 ; 
nature of intelli ct 245; of will 
379 . 454 : of t' ' soul 4Sa 

Spon tankous a ts 364, 

“ S i'KIVING ” faindties 28. 

SUBJECT, or Kg< I. 

Subjective, lii, .ming of i > len- 
sation « 73 ; as ' Ct 468. 

Sublime, the 4i‘2., 

StiBSTANCE, Hume on 102; Locice 
271 ; origin of idea of 348; 
defined.443; incomplete 520; 
and essence 521. 

Substantiality of the Soul 443. 

Substantial Forms 527. 

Sufficient Reason, principle of 
263. 

Suggestion, cf. Association. 

SupposiTUM 531. 

Surprise 405. 

Sympathy 400. 

Synderesis 321. 

SYNTHETICa7»?2or«'judginentBa66. 

Tabula rasa 270, 293. 

Tact, nature of 317. 

Taci'ual, sensations 6a; percep¬ 
tion 12a 

Taste 59,137. 

Telbologism and Idealism 363, 


Temperature, sense of <4. 

Thinking 233—248, 305—311. 

Tiiings-IN-thbmselves, Kantian 
view of no— 114, 367; and 
relativity of knowledge 151,155, 

Timbre 77. 

Time, iOint on no; estimation 
of 204; idea of 353. 

Touch, sense of 62 ; perception 
by 120. 

Traducianism 53$. 

Transcendental Truth 115. 

Transfigured Realism 288. 

Unconscious perceptions of Leib¬ 
nitz 261 ; mental modifications 

338- 

Undf.rstanding, Kant on 367; 
and Reason 310. 

Unity of Consciousness 246, 346. 

Universal Ideas of Plato, 259 ; 
fundamental and formal 297. 
Cf. also Concept and Idea. 

Utilitarian account of Con¬ 
science 324. » 

Validity, and nature of Percep¬ 
tion 89; and genesis of iiunit.il 
acts 281, 320; of Moral Judg¬ 
ments 325. 

Vanity 398. 

Vegetaitve soul 503, 508, 567. 

Vkubum Mkntale 297. 

Vis cogitativa 157—159; aslima- 
tiva 159, 162, 554 . 

Vision, sense of 80 ; perception 
by 129; binocular 142; erect 
145 ; en Dieu 262, 502. 

Vital, sense 63; principle 504. 

Vitalism 503, 511. 

Voluntary, attention 333; actioB 
364. 

Weeping, DarfHn on 425. 

Will, relation of to mind 38, 385; 
intdlect and belief 318; desire 
356, 382; /fa/ ol»220, 356; de¬ 
fined 363; freedom rf 360. 

393; spirituality of 37ft 454. 

Wit and Humon 171. 

WoNUBR 406. 
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LIST OF AUTHORS REFERRED Xa 


ALBEitriis Magnus 50. 

Aquinas, :vr. Thomas, on classi¬ 
fication of faculties 27—28, 32; 
^des JO; touch 62; seat of 
sensation 66; secondary quali¬ 
ties 146; relativity of knowledge 
153; sensuous knowledge 158; 
fundamcnial sense 160; dreams 
« 79 : reminiscence 182; organic 
memory 196 ; sensuous memory 
203—204 ; mental association 
208,209; intellectual abstraction 
296; knowledge of the mind 
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